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Some day you will order a few 
meals of Van Camp’s, to learn 
why so many use them. 

They will come to you nut-like, 
mealy and whole, with all the 
fresh oven flavor. 


When a Woman Awakens 





Camp’s 
With luscious tomato sauce— 
With a piece of young pork. 
You will taste before serving, 
they will look so delicious. Then 
you will know, and will never for- 
get, whythis dish won the millions. 





The beans in Van Camp’s—picked out by 
hand—cost three times as much as some 
beans 

fhe sauce in Van ( p’s—made of whole 
ripe tomatoes—cost five Umes as much as 
some sauce 


Phe chefs who prepare them have spent 
years and years in perfecting this single 
dish. 

The ovens that bake them—at 245 degrees 
—employ super-heated steam. Thus the 


“‘The 
Petiensl 





Dish’’ an n@ K D. 
wit SAUCE por av? BEANS 
Three sizes: 10, 15 and 20 cents per can 


Prepared by Van Camp Packing Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Established 1861 


beans are not crisped, not broken. They 
come to you nut-like, mealy and whole 


\nd each sealed can is sterilized by heat 


so it brings you the fresh oven flavor 
You always are sure of this superlative 
dish whenever you get \ mn Camp's \nd 


you never have found, and never will find, 
another dish that’s like it. 

Your grocer knows that you kaow this 
when you call for Van Camp's. When you 
merely say “‘baked beans,’’ he doesn't. 


“The 
National 
Dish >> 
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The Victor system of 














3 ® 
lz 
} you complete musical control 
i The Victor system of changeable needles adapts 
H Full tone the different selections to the requirements of different 
H rooms, and to meet the tastes of different people— 
A enables you to hear every record just as you want to 
; hear it. 
“But”, you say, “when Caruso sings or Mischa 
H Elman plays doesn’t the Victor record it exactly as 
H Victrola Needle the artist sings or plays it? 
_30 cents for 200 Absolutely true to life—but there is this important 
H Me li es me difference: 
lum tone The Victor record is the artist just as you would § 
hear him if you stood beside him on the stage, while 
: what you want is to hear him as you would if seated in 
: the audience—and the system of changeable needles § 
enables you to sit in the first row or the last row or 
. any place between, and to change your seat foreach 
eee individual selection to hear it to the best advantage. | 
so cents per 1000 The Victor system of changeable needles and the | 
S f tone-modifying doors of the Victrola give you perfect J 
oft tone control over the music, and enable you to bring out & 
' the full beauties of each individual record. FE 
The Victrola Needle produces the full tone as orig- [: 
inally sung or played—particularly suited for large E 
rooms and halls, and for dancing. E 
The Victor Needle brings out a volume of tone about : 
equal to what you would hear in the first few rows of : 
Victor Half-Tone Needle an opera house or theatre. 2 
s cents per 100 The Victor Half-tone Needle reduces the volume of : 
50 cents per 1000 tone and gives you the effect of sitting in the middle : 
a of an opera house or theatre. ! 
Subdued tone The Victor Fibre Needle produces a rich, subdued : 
tone that takes you still further back—a tone that will : 
delight the discrimi- 3 
nating music-lover. : 
The principle of ; 
the changeable needle 
is the only correct 
one to insure perfect 
Victor Fibre Needle results, and the repro- 
(fon be repointed ducing qualities of 
and used eight times) Victor Needles are 











absolutely right. 

Any Victor dealer will gladly play any music you wish ——— 
to hear and demonstrate the value of the changeable a . ” 
needle, HIS MASTERS VOICE 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 
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New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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Up in the Air 
With Jules Lacroix 








We take pleasure in announcing a third flight by that 
“devil of a fellow,’ 


JULES LACROIX, 


pilot aviator, under the management of Mr. Joseph Ernest. 
The start and landing will be made in the June number of 
AINSLEE’S. ‘Those of you who have followed Lacroix 
through “The Episode of the Disappearing Financier” in 
May AINSLEE’S and “The Episode of the Merigord Bandeau” 
in this present issue, will undergo an even more delightful 
thrill in “The Episode of the Aerial Duel.” Needless to 
say, Lacroix makes room in his capacious heart for one 
more charming lady. 


In the same number you will find, complete, a_ fasci- 
nating novel by 


HENRY C. ROWLAND 


and much entertaining short fiction including stories by 


Richard Le Gallienne George Weston 
Herman Whitaker Thomas Addison 
Helen Baker Parker Anna Alice Chapin 


Alma Martin Estabrook Neith Boyce 








The June AINSLEE’S will be on sale May 13th. 
It’s a number worth ordering ahead of time. 


AINSLEE’S for JUNE 


ay 
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Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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Copr. Life Pub. Co. 





The Story of his 


« find One Dol- 
lar (Canadian 
ff $1.13, Foreign 
& $1.26). Send Lire 
Pr for three months to 
oY 
ve 


" Enclosed 








Ne 
TOLD EVERY TUESDAY IN ee 
THE YEAR, TEN CENTS. . 
The Miniature Life ALL NEWS-STANDS Ps 





Free to any address for a two- 


’ ® je 
“e you don’t like “ : inti 
cent stamp. If you | Open only to new subscribers; no subscription 


it, we will send back the stamp, Ps ; renewed at this rate. This order must come 
S to us direct; not through an agent or dealer. 

OBEY THAT IMPULSE friz\ if LIFE, 16 West 31, New York. , 3 

ONE YEAR $5.00. (CANADIAN $5.52, FOREIGN $6.04. 








Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements, 















__AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 
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Rate, $1.00 a line, or $2.61; 


a line, 






which includes POPULAR and SMITH’S 


Magazines, making a total of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified 


Advertising medium on the market. 


Next issue of AINSLEE’S closes April 28th. 








Agents & Help Wanted 


AGENTS — Handkerchiefs, Dress 
Goods. Carlton made $8.00 one after- 
noon; Mrs. Bosworth $25.00 in two 














days. Free Samples. Credit. Stamp 
brings particulars. Freeport. Mfg. 


Company, 45 Main St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 





AGENTS. Portraits 35c, Frames 
15c, sheet pictures lc, stereoscopes 
25e, views 1c. 30 days’ credit. Samples 
& Catalog Free. Consolidated Portrait, 
Dept. 1146, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago. 





$1000.00 earned by three people in 
30 days selling our Fire Extinguishers, 
500% protit. Protected territory.United 
Mfg. Co., 1007 Jefferson, Toledo, O. 





AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY and 
become sales managers for our 
goods. Fast office sellers. Fine prof- 
its. Particulars and sample free, 
One Dip Pen Company, Dept. 9, 
Baltimore, Md. 





FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells 
of about 360,000 protected positions 
in U.S. service. Thousands of yvacan- 
cies every year. There is a big 
chance here for you, sure and gener- 
ous pay, lifetime employment, Just 
ask for booklet 8-22. No obligation. 
Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 





Agents and Help Wanted—Continued. 


Music and Song Poems—Continued. 





SONG POEMS WANTED—Big 
Money in successful Songs. Entirely 
New and unequalled Plan, Send Us 

your poems or melodies, You may be 
able to write a Hit. Past experience 
unnecessary. Publication cuaranteed, 

if acceptable, by the world’s larzest, 
reliable Song Publishers, We pay 50%. 
Free Illus. Book explains our cleur- 
cut Plan. ay worth Music Co., 613 G, 
Wash., D. 








Big Profits: Opena dyeing and clean- 
ing establishment, little capital need- 
ed; we teach by mail. Booklet free. Ben- 
Vonde System, Dept.M,Charlotte,N.C, 


MAKE $20 DAILY OPERATING 
Our Minute Picture Machines,  Ex- 
perience unnecessary. Small invest- 
ment; large profits. ‘Free book, testi- 
monials, etc, Write; American Minute 
Photo Co., Dept. E 435, Chicago, Ill. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE SUB- 
SCRIPTION SOLICTORS easily earn 
liberal pay. For full particulars re- 
garding commissions, ete., address 
Desk 26, 155 5th Ave., New York City. 











AGENTS Wanted for guaranteed 
“Vulcan” Fountain and Stylographie 
Pens. Small investments, big returns, 
Sell at sight. Write for catalog and 
large discouut. J. Ullrich & Co., 
603 Thames Bldg., New York. 





BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS,— 
We pay hundreds of dollars a year to 
successful writers. Experience un 
necessary, Song poems wanted with 
or without music—will pay one-half 
of profits if successful Send us your 
work today. Acceptance Guarantecd 
if Available. Largest concern in the 
country. Free particulars. Dugdale 
Co., Dept. 256, Washington, D. C 

AGENTS—Something New— Fastest 
Sellers and Quickest Repeater on 
earth, Permanent profitable business, 
Good for #50 to $75 a week. Write 
for particulars. American Products 
Co., 6170 Sycamore St., Cincinnati,O. 








MEN and Women Wanted for Gov- 
ernment Parcels Post Positions. $90.00 
month. Write for vacancy list. Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept.M5, Rochester,N.Y. 








START A HOME BUSINESS. Col- 
legt names and information for busi- 
ness concerns. Sell your ideas and 
knowledge by mail. Some make $100, 
to $1,000. monthly. Instructive book- 
let free. National Information Sys- 
tem, 12 0 Marie tta, Ohio. 















GOVE RNME NT positions pay big 
money. Get pre pared for “exams” by 
former U, 8, Civil Service Examiner. 
Free booklet. Patterson Civil Service 
School, Box Y, Rochester, N. Y. 











BE A DETECTIVE: Big wages. 
See the world. Write Detective 
Johnson, Department 28, Houseman 
Blk., Grand Rapids, Mich, 





Music and Song Poems 


SONG POEMS WANTED. Send us 
your song poems or melodies, They 
may become big hits and bring thou- 
sands of dollars. Past e xperience un- 
necessary. Available work accepted 
for publication. Instructive booklet 
and information free. Marks-Gold- 
smith Co., Dept. 15, Washington, D.C, 








MAKE MONEY WRITING SONG 
Poems. Tl write the music, copy- 
right in your name, publish and pay 
you 50% of the profits. Success means 
thousands. Particulars free, Estab- 
lished y L. Partee, 808 
Astor New York. 





15 irs 
The aero Bldg. ‘ 





SONG POEMS WANTED—Big 
Money in successful Songs. Entirely 
New and unequalled Plan, Send Us 
your poems or melodies, You may be 
able to write a Hit. Past experience 
unnecessary. Publication guaranteed, 
if acceptable, by the world’s largest, 
reliable Song Publishers, We pay 50%. 
Free Tllus. Book explains our clear 
ent Plan. red worth Music Co., 61: 3G. 
Wash., D. ¢ 





Please mention this magazine when answering 


| 145 West 45th St., N. 


' Two-steps, Rags. We 


BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS. 
Hundreds of dollars have been made 
by successful writers. We Pay 50 
per cent of profits if successful. Send 
us your original Poems, Songs or 
Melodies today, or write for Free 
Particulars. Dugdale Co., Dept. 741, 
Washington, D. C. 

SONG Writers. I’ve paid thousands 
in royalties. Send me your poems or 
melodies for -—) = or write for 
free booklet Will pay you 50% 
royalty. Est. "16 years, John T. Hall, 
100 Columbus Circle, New York. 


COMPOSERS! Song Poem m Wr iters ! 
Before submitting your melodies, 
send them to us to be properly ar 
ranged, We can make them very 
effective. Are you having your com- 
positions returned? If so, they are 
not receiving the atte ntion that our 
professional manuscripts receive. 
Benetit by our experience, save time 
and patience. If you can compose 
melodies on the piano but are unable 
to write them. we writethem for you at 
small cost. We also set music to song 
poems. You might have a hit. Many 
popular hits have been “dug up” in 
this manner, We arrange for orches 
tras, bands, quartettes, Glee clubs, ete. 
send for our exceptional price list 
for these arrangements. We arrance 
Operettas, Musical shows, Anthems 
of Societies, Club Marches, ete. Our 
letter will be very helpful to you 
Write for it. Helm Arrans cing Bureau, 

















SONG Poems w ith or without music 
wanted for publication. All subjects 
Original. Examination and criticism 
free, Eaton, Desk N, 1370 B’way, N.\ 





SONG-WRITERS, Composers send 
us your words or music, Songs,Waltzcs, 
revise, arrange 
and publish on royalty. P. J. Howley 
Music Co., Dep. 9, 102 W. 42d 8t.,N. ¥ 





Patents and Lawyers 








| 
| 
| PATENTS, 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE 
returned. Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide Book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
Invention. Patents secured by us 
advertised free in World’s Progress, 
sample free, Victor J. Evans & Co., 
Washington, D. C. 


TRADE-MARKS AND 
Copyrights. Our hand book on patents 
will be sent free on request. All 
patents secured through us are de- 
scribed without cost to the patentee 
in the Scientific American, Munn & 





Co., Patent Attorneys, 373 Broadw ay. 
New York. Branch Office, 62 
Street, Washington, D, C, 
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We can poatiive ly ae you by mail 


ILEARN TO WRITE > a 5 10 8100 
ane EARN & VEE kK 
PACE-DAVIS 


e Your Salary. Book mailed f. 





How ti 


510 Sane Building, Chicago, ., or 160 Nas au Street, New York 





SHO 


co., 





_BARN JEWELERS’ 







ENGRAVING 
rh salaried and easily learned trade, taught thoroughly by mail. We will ee) 
the beginner better engraving than he can gain in years of rigid appren- 
‘e will also improve the skill ofany engraver. Send for our catalog. 
510 Page Bidg., Michigan Ave., Chiengo, Il. 
















learn thorough! 
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17 SPRUCE STREET, 





NEW YORK CITY 


other systems. 
verywhere 


usiness men_and women may n 
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RTHAND © 
in STV AD 


” We absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand complete in 
only thirty days. 
me, no matter 


You can learn in spare time in your own 

where you live. No need to spend months 
oyd’s Syllabic System is eas 

rite—easy to read. Simple. Practical. 


No ruled lines—no positions—no shading 
as in other systems. 
fuse. Only nine characters to learn and you have the 
entire English language at your absolute comman 

The best system for stenographers, 
taries, newspaper reporters and railroad men 


No long lists of word signs to con- 


private ‘secre- 
Law 


teachers, physicians, literary folk and 
a wor 4 now learn shorthand for 


Our graduates hold high grade positions 


’ e vhere. Send to-day for booklets. testimonials, etc 
AINSLEE’S MACAZINE oe 


is printed with inks manufactured by 


W. D, WILSON PRINTING INK CO,, 


975 Chicago Op 


[, CHEAGS, CORRESE ONDE SOON 
— — << 
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ty repairs and sundries of all kinds at half “CH rices. 


EAD CYCLE Co. 


. Ten Days’ Free Trial 


allowed on eve: 
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vi yout are not satisfied w ith the bic — — using 


ship it back and don’t pay af 
FACTORY PRICES 222° 22 bicycle ora 


cycle we sell. We Shipon Approval 
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y price until you recel ve our latest Art Catalog. 
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Coaster-Brake, rear wheels, lamps, 
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Short-Story Writing | 


A course of forty lessons in the history, form, struc- 
ture, and writing of the Short. Story, 
4. Berg Ksenwein, Editor Lippincott's Magasin 

Over one hundred Home 8: Study Courses under 


Brown, Corn 
catalog ree Write > Seage 


taught by earn 
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Salesmen Wanted 


DO YOU WANT AGOOD POSITION WHERE YOU CAN EARN 
FROM $1,000.00 TO $5,000.00 A YEAR AND EXPENSES 7 
There are hundreds of such positions now open, 
experience as a salesman required to get one of them, ify you want 
to enter the world’s best paying profession our Free Employ- 
ment Bureau we assist you to secure a Paes ne where you can 
wages while you are 
Write today my full particulars; list of 
timonial letters from hundreds of our students for whom we have 
good positions paying from $100.00 to 09 
month and expenses. nearest office, Dept. 106 
National Gutonmnnate Training Association 


io former 


ractical Salesmanship. 


learning, 
openings and _ tes- 












Kansas City Sanfrancisco New Orleans Terente 


















Magnificent Steel Launch “96 


Complete With Engine, Ready to Run 
18-20-28 and 27 ft. boats at proportionate prices. A!) launches tested and fitted with 


Detroit two-cycle reversible engines with s 


lutely non-sinkable—needs no boathouse 
not sink, leak or rust We are so. 
jock-seamed steel boats. Orders fillec 4 t 
partof the world. Free Catalog. 
MICHIGAN STEEL BOAT CO.,. 








Patents and Lawyers-—Continued. 





PATENT your ideas, $9,000 Offered 
for Certain Inventions. Book *“*How 
to Obtain a Patent” and “What to In- 
vent.” Sent free. Send rough sketch 
tor free report as to patentability. 
We advertise your patent forsale at 
our expense, Established 16 years, 
Address Chandlee & Chandlee, Patent 
ae 976 F St., Washington Cc, 

PATENTS THAT PRO T 
AND PAY. Advice and books free, 
Highest references, 3est re- 









sults Promptpess assured, Send 
sketch or model for free search, 
Watson E, Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 
624 F Street, Washington, D. ron 


PATENTS WORTH MONEY. For 
hooks that tell What patents bring 
Most Money and Why—send 10 ce nts 
postage to R. 8. & A. B. Lacey, E 62 
Washington, D.C. Establishe a 186 9° 

IVEAS WANTED — Manufacturers 
are writing for patents procured 
through me. 3 books with list 200 in- 
vention8 wanted sent free. Advice 
free, Iget patent or no fee. R. B. Owen, 
39 Owen Building, Washington, D. C, 


Games & Entertainment 


PLAYS, Vaudeville Sketches, Mono- 
logu Dialogues, Speakers, Minstrel 
Material, Jokes, Recitations, Tab- 
leaux, Drills, Entertainments. Make 
Up Goods. Large Catalog Free. 
T. 8.Denison & Co., Dept. 19, Chicago 














Personal 


HOROSCOPE—Have your Horo- 
scope Cast by the famous English as- 
trologer, Madame Maude. For free 
ielal Penal anvdfull particulars send 
10c and birthas ite to Madame Maude, 
Dept. B 12, 1253 E, 50th St., Chicago. 











Coins, Stamps, Etc. 








$7.75 PAID for 1853 date Quarters 
(Arrowless), $20 for a $4. Keep all 
money dated before 1895, “Send lve at 
once for New Ills’td Coin Value Book, 
4x7. Get Posted at Once. Clarke & Co., 


without cranking—has only 3 moving parts—anyone can run it 
ers of the pate ate fo or the manufactu 


Steel Row bos ata, $20. 
1290 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich., U. S.M& 





Coin Dealers, Dept. 49, Le Roy, N. Y. 
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Motion Picture Plays 


WRITE and sell ideas for Moving 
Picture Plays. $10 to $100 for each, 
Earn big income in spare time. Illus- 
trated book free. Tells how. Na- 
tional Authors Institute, 415 Gaiety 
Theatre Building, New York 


WRI TE Moving Pp ic ture a $10 
to $100 each; all or spare time; expe- 
rience unnecessary :details free. Atlas 
Publishing Co., 309, Cincinnati, O. 











Photography 


PHOTO Post Car.\s made from your 
films. 4c¢ each, 30e a dozen, Films 
developed 10¢ roll. Prompt service. 
Fred T. Marvin, Kane, Penna. 


Short Stories 


MAKE MONEY writing short stories 
or for newspapers, Pleasant work for 
you; big pay. Free booklet tells how. 
United Press Syndicate,San Francisco, 
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ifference in Gocoas 


and Quality Gounts 


BAKER'S COCOA | 
IS THE STANDARD FOR PURITY || | 
AND DELICIOUS FLAVOR ; | 


} 
Starting with carefully selected cocoa beans of i 
high grade, skilfully blended, it is prepared by a : 

: perfect mechanical process, without the use of : 
H chemicals, dyes or artificial flavoring. . ( 















use 


It has the natural flavor and color of réal cocoa 


BECAUSE IT IS REAL | 
WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 


Established [780 - DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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THE MAGAZINE THAT ENTERTAINS 


Vol. XXXI. 


No. 4 








CONTENTS FOR MAY, 


Cover Design , F . 
The Crimson Flower. Complete Novel 
Spring Song. Poem : 
Fanshawe the Fanciful. Short Story 
Causerie on Handel in England 
The Greaser. Short Story 

A Vagabond’s Song on the Road. Poem 
The One Woman in the World. 
Barriers. Poem ; , : 
The Cruise of the ‘‘Scandal.’’ Short Story 
May Song. Poem 
The Meaning of Life. 


Chrism. 


Short Story 
Poem 


The Escapades of Jules Lacroix. Series 


Short Story 


1913 


Ditzler 

Alma Martin Estabrook 
Martha Haskell Clark 
George Weston 

George Bernard Shaw 
Herman Whitaker 
Glenn Ward Dresbach 
J. J. Bell 

Will Lisenbee 

Victor Bridges 
Christian Gauss 

Mary Heaton Vorse 
Martha McCulloch- Williams 
Joseph Ernest 


Il.—The Episode of the Marigord Bandeau. 


The Marsh Wren. Poem 
The Plot. Short Story 
The Loving Cup. Poem 
Instrumento. Short Story 
The Woman With a Past 
VlI.—The Scotch Embassy 


Series 
The Secret. Short Story 
To a Child 
A Modern Galahad 


Poem 
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Things. 
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For Book Lovers 
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Copyright, 1913, by Ainslee Magazine Co 
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SINGLE COPIES FIFTEEN CENTS 
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Note of Distinction 


“Beauty made the bride of Use” 


It is hardly worth while to 
buy silverware that may cause 
a guest to question the taste 
of his hostess, or the recipient 
of a gift to wonder whether =? 
the giver has been shopping’ of ¢4fé 

a 












It is always safe to purchase gre oy 
Gorham Silverware, because the UNE 
distinctive and sustained design = 
betokens its artistic merit and 
because the Gorham trade-mark Pansna. Lagensan 


)) 
CR j j this perfect product 
| assures its quality. vp 


The best shops sell it. The "ater 


O y, others cannot get it to sell. QO 


STERLING 


THE GORHAM CO. 


SILVERSMITHS 
NEW YORK 


GORHAM SILVER POLISH- THE BEST FOR CLEANING SILVER 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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CHAPTER I. 


ON the tiny dooryard of an old 
adobe house with no other 
distinction than an umbrella 
tree, a group of three people 
sat and talked, watching the 
sun set over the Mohave Desert. They 
were Judge Thaddeus Bramblett and his 
vife, and a guest who had taken ad- 
vantage of the delay in an overland 
train to pay them a brie visit in their 


1 
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mining-camp home. 

The cigars of the men glowed in the 
quickly gathering dusk. Mrs, Bram- 
blett sat with her stodgy Loots on a 
curiously contrived footstool. The 
frosty sparkle of her ruddy face sug- 
gested a bracing morning when a genial 
sun shines with such heartiness as to 
make even the snow seem warm. 

The Brambletts were the hub of this 


particular corner of the world. Yet, 
at first glance, you would have thought 
them a misplaced pair. Arizona has 


been likened in custom and scenery to 
Palestine, and the Brambletts could not, 


by the most active imagination, have 
been made to fit Palestine. They were 
essentially New World, wholly modern. 

Bramblett’s was a hopelessly com- 
monplace figure, his waist measure 
shaming his chest girth. His sparse 
hair was spattcred with gray, and his 
richly weathered face was always astub- 
ble. He wore abominably untidy clothes 
—black broadcloth in the sands of the 


i 


'_and big slouching hats. And 
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no one had ever met him on his way 
home from his office, which was over 
the camp's gene! al store, that he did not 
bear a bundle from the butcher. At 
the Day of the Great Trump, if you 
chance to be looking for him, you must 
all unconsciously expect him to come 
whistling along, his keen eyes peering 
out whimsically from beneath his 
shocking hat, a package of chops under 
his arm. 

A simple man in his habits of life, 
and in the broad, but entirely common- 
place, service that he rendered his fel- 
lows, he was fearless and caustic, with 
a strong sense of fairness, an energy 
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that was the marvel of younger men, 
and an intrusive humor that found the 
fun in his being just what he was. 

Mrs. Bramblett, or “Mrs. Judge,” as 
the camp had christened her, was a 
more observable figure. She had sev- 
eral sisters in the East who let no an- 
niversary pass without sending a box 
of fashion’s latest offerings to “poor 
Mary out there in the desert.” In in- 
nocent consequence whereof she was 
often startlingly arrayed for life in a 
mining camp. 

To-night, as she sat beneath the um- 
brella tree, she wore a gown that 
would have graced a New York draw- 
ing-room, and with it—to show you her 
sense of dress—she had donned a Mex- 
ican sombrero, to protect her head from 
the breeze that fanned gently through 
the dooryard. The breadth of dome be- 
neath the hat was almost masculine. 
Her hair had once been darkly red, but 
was now beginning to gray. and its 
luster accentuated her redundant 
health. There was, indeed, something 
almost aggressively martial about both 
of the Brambletts, a vigor of body that 
matched their vigor of spirit. 

They had come West long ago, and 
had at first, and for years following, as- 
sured themselves they would go back 
when they had made their money. But 
now they knew they would never go; 
the spell of the West was over them. 

To many people, their life would 
have seemed dull enough, but the world 
in which we live after all, only the 
world that lives in us, and they never 
felt the cincture of closing horizons. 
He had his law practice, his interest in 
several mining properties, and the poets 
and philosophers of his bookshelves. 
She, also, had these latter, but her in- 
terest lay rather in the life about her. 
The camp brought her its perplexities, 
the particular skeins of life that fate 
had tangled, and she delighted in help- 
ing to straigl.ten the twisted threads. 

Like confessants, they came to her— 
the miners’ wives; the brides of the 
young engineers from the East; the 
young engineers themselves, at times; 
the Indians with their beggars’ palms; 
Jimmy, the Chinese baker, who trun- 


died his two-wheeled cart at sunset 
from house to house, offering his 
wares; and the slim little Japs who were 
beginning to overrun the place. 

She was very busy, and very content. 

To-night she listened without a tug of 
longing to the talk of Alexander More- 
head, their guest, which was all of 
world-wide movements and the in- 
cessant activities and the tramping 
march of men. 

He was lean-visaged, of middle 
years, urban from the crown of his sleek 
head to the toes of his shining boots. 
He felt none of the charm or awe of 
the desert. It was a mere unattractive 
stretch of sand to him. He looked at 
the hills, sheer to the sky in places, in 
other places squat; at the camp, with its 
small, homely houses, each in its grass- 
less dooryard; at Front Street, running 
for a distance along the railway, then 
stopping abruptly in a heap of débris— 
Front Street, with its swinging baize 
doors, and its flaring signs, and its rot- 
ting board walk. And the sordidness 
of it made him demand anew of his 
friends why they stayed here. 

“Can't even own a car, can you?” he 
jerked out. “No place fit to run it.” 

Mrs. Judge regarded her boots and 
remarked that as an expression of con- 
tentment, an automobile seemed rather 
crude, didn’t it, now? 

“Looking at it with a fox’s eye?” he 
queried, smiling, and studying her with 
a long, quizzical look. 

“Oh, don’t think we scorn money! I 
can't imagine a human being who 
doesn’t want it. But as for the lap of 
luxury, deliver us! We’d smother in 
it. And if you think we're idle out 
here, or bored, you are mistaken. Take 
the doctor who lives in that little house 
across there. If there’s a busier person 
anywhere, or one with more heart in 
his job, I don’t know him.” 

“I’m always puzzled to know what 
challenge of circumstances is answer- 
able for his being here,” Bramblett re- 
marked. 

“Tt’s my opinion the urge in his own 
blood brought him,” his wife mused. 
“There is a kind of primitive strength 
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in him that made him eager to tackle 
primitive conditions.” 

“A place like this has its sharp con- 
trasts, Alex. It’s a world of fighters 
and quitters, of enthusiasts and mal- 
contents, of decorum and debauch.” 

“There isn’t half the debauch most 
people believe!” Mrs. Judge loyally de- 
clared. “You'd like it if you would 
stay long enough to know it.” 

Morehead shrugged his sloping shoul- 
ders. 

“Well, we won’t quarrel about it,” 
she smiled. “There is John Maxwell, 
now! Been visiting some sick Walapi, 
probably, from whom he'll never get a 
cent. They are a dirty, ungrateful lot, 
bless. *em!”’ 

Over the last dune, down the stretch 
of sand that answered for street, came 
a man on a stocky little horse. In his 
face was the look of the hills—their 
waiting look of wonder as to that which 
life may some day bring. A medicine 
case swung from his saddle. He rode 
at a steady lope, as one accustomed to 
going quietly about his business with no 
loss of time, yet without unnecessary 
spurts of spasmodic energy. Something 
about him told you that the fever of im- 
patience had burned itself out in him, 
that he had learned to wait. Yet he was 
not old; not more than thirty-one or 
two. Nature had built him generously, 
with a strong, straight body, and he 
seemed to belong here where men stand 
for the stuff that is in them; yet, look 
ing more closely, you could see th 
touch of the world on him, the indeli- 
ble print of it, which his bronzed skin, 
and his steady gaze, and his loose and 
somewhat careless dress had for the 
moment disguised. 

Alexander Morehead leaned forward 
and focused his nearsighted gaze on 
him. A slight color stirred in his sal- 
low cheeks, and behind his thick-lensed 
spectacles, something like excitement 
glimmered. 

“You called him Maxwell, didn’t you? 
John Maxwell? I knew a man of that 
name once. A doctor. He came West 

—somewhere.”’ 
“The name is a common one.” 
“Life should hold three things for us 


all—work, and love, and play,” Mrs. 
Judge remarked, as she waved a greet- 
ing to the doctor. “It has only work 
for him.” 

“Does he look like your man, More- 
head?” the judge inquired. 

Morehead did not reply. He we 
gazing intently at the passing horseman. 

“Eh?” Bramblett repeated, with in- 
terest. 

Their guest swung sharply around. 
His eyes were hard, and his mouth 
tightened disagreeably. He spoke with 
unconcealed feeling and much. bitter- 
ness. 

“Yes, he is the man I knew. It wasn’t 
primitive strength that brought him 
here, Mrs. Bramblett. It was the most 
lamentable weakness 1 ever encoun- 
tered.” 

The wind eddied about the yard, 
bearing the savor of the desert. 
The California “Limited” thundered 
through the silence of the canons and, 
clattering across the level stretch of 
mesa just beyond the camp, brought up 
at the missionlike depot. Outside the 
Harvey eating house a white-aproned 
Mexican boy beat a devilish summons 
on a huge gong, and the reverberations 
went scuttling off into the hills. 

Thaddeus Bramblett lay deep in his 
chair. He spoke without stirring. 

“I'm damned if I believe it, Alex,” 
ne said. 


CHAPTER II. 


‘You had better tell us what there 
; Se 
is to.tell,” Mrs. Judge remarked quietly, 
after a long, uncomfortablé minute. 
“Not,” she added, with emphasis, “that 


I’m a bit more likely to believe it than 
Thad, I warn you.” 

Morehead waited till the din had 
ceased about the eating house and the 
Limited had gone on toward the Pacific. 
His own train was delayed by a broken 
rod. He looked at his watch, and saw 
that there was an hour left before the 
tentative time set for resuming the jour- 


ney. The dooryard was very still. 
“It is quickly enough told,” he be- 
gan. “His promising career was 


wrecked almost at its outset by drink. 
He drank alone. You know how little 
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hope there is for a man who does that. 
No one suspected it. The young Ash- 
wells, friends of my wife’s, expected a 
child, and called him. He failed them. 
That's all there is to tell.” 

People ask miracles of a doctor as 
simply as they ask for a glass of water,” 
Bramblett growled, 

“No miracle was expected. The case 
was entirely without complication. The 
examination proved that he had been 
drinking. There was a suit that cost 
him practically all he had, and left him 
no other choice than to turn his back on 
his home town. That is why he is 
buried here.” 

A deeper, more uncomfortable silence 
filled the dooryard. The cigars of the 
men went out. Mrs. Judge shivered in 
her thin gown and asked her husband to 
bring her a wrap. The short twilight 
faded rapidly. The afterglow was gone 
from the hills, and stars were already 
beginning to swarm up the peaks. 

Two Walapi women trotted by on 
bare feet. Young women they were, 
but with something already approach- 
ing majesty in their supple strength 
and bearing, and with steady eyes that 
told little of the all you would have 
wished to know; tor instance, when 
they lifted to the hills, how much did 
those eyes see? 

When the women had passed, Bram- 
blett turned slowly to his friend. 

“T have lived a long time,” he said; 
“long enough to forgive a great many 
things, and to understand, in a measure, 
those things that I can't forgive.” 

“The case is a purely ethical one with 
you,” Morehead defended. ‘You never 
knew the dead woman.” 

“She died.” 

“Yes. And the child.” 

A tremulous exclamation came from 
Mrs. Judge. 

“There was still another victim,” 
Alexander Morehead continued, “Max- 
well’s young brother, who was asso- 
ciated with him in the practice; a bril- 
liant, sensitive boy, who was so utterly 
shamed and heartbroken over the 
tragedy that he abandoned his career 
and went abroad, burying himself in sci- 
entific research,” 


He paused, looking from one to the 
other. Never, he declared heartily, had 
the profession lost a more shining mem- 
ber, or suffering humanity a more de- 
pendable friend, than in Roberts Max- 
well. 

“Not ‘Bobs’ Maxwell, at the Sor- 
bonne!” Mrs. Judge cried, her eyes 
meeting her husband's with a shock. 

“You know him?” 

“We know Nicoll Temperly, the girl 
he is to marry. She is the daughter 
of my dearest friend.” 

“T hope she is worthy of him.” 

“She is that rare-enough creature 
nowadays, a young girl without affecta- 
tion. She has had a common-sense up- 
bringing. Knows how to cook, darn 
stockings, launder her own shirt waists, 
and put braid on her skirt. I don’t 
know that these old-fashioned accom- 
plishments appeal to you, but they have 
their value. She’s pretty, too, and an 
out-and-out darling. Isn't she, Thad?” 

Bramblett did not reply. His 
thoughts had not turned to the boy in 
Paris, or to this girl of whom they 
were equally fond. He looked toward 
the corral of peeled cactus where John 
Maxwell was rubbing down his pony. 

Morehead’s glance followed. He, too, 
saw the boxlike shack, the stark door- 
yard within its wire-net fence, the tired, 
stooping figure of the doctor. 

“Life brings its just deserts,” he said, 
with a tightening of the muscles in his 
lean jaws. 

“We don’t condemn a man as read- 
ily as you do in the East,”” Mrs. Judge 
remarked, her red-brown eyes snapping 
beneath the rubble of their thick, ir- 
regular brows. “We think of little mis- 
takes we’ve made ourselves.” 

He flushed, and, rising, with a look 
at his watch, held out his hand to her 
in parting. 

“T am sorry to have brought you this 
word of the man who was your friend.” 

“You leave us still his friends,” she 
exclaimed, shaking hands with him. 
“We are slow to change, Thad and I.” 

Her heart ached miserably, however, 
as she sat in the shadows of the old 
house, waiting for her husband to re- 
turn from having seen their guest off. 
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Thaddeus Bramblett was _ whistling 
when he came. He was always whis- 
tling. All along the street, in winter and 
summer, by day or night, those who 
heard the familiar no-tune would say, 
without glancing out: ‘The judge, going 
home.” But to-night it was a very 
sickish air, indeed, that he whistled. 

She hurried to the door to meet him. 

“There must be some mistake,” she 


urged. 
“I’m afraid not. He told me the de- 
tails. They are grim enough, God 


knows. Why are you sitting in the 
dark ?” 

He lighted a lamp and took up his 
Los Angeles paper, which was a day 
old after its five-hundred-mile journey 
across the desert, and turned it impa- 
tiently as if he found nothing to detain 
his glance. 

“T should have said he was all 
strength!” she exclaimed poignantly. 

“He is all strength if he has that 
thing in him, and has downed it so com- 
pletely we never guessed at it.” 

“And you never did, did you?” 

“Never! It’s all I can do to believe 
it now.” 

She sighed, and was silent. 

After a moment she said: ** How tire- 
some Alex was all through the visit! 
That life back there is frightfully 
dwarfing, isn’t it?” 

He smiled at her over the paper. 


Their passionate Westernism was al- 
vays a joke between them. 

“Have you rorgotten that Nicoll 
lemperly comes in a week she asked. 


The paper crushed under his hands. 

“But you mustn't let her come!” 

“She is on her way now, stopping 
with a school friend in Chicago. I can't 
ask her to turn back. Besides, she and 
John Maxwell will have to know each 
other some day, and they might as well 
begin now.” 

“You don’t mean they have never 
seen each other?” 

“T’ve told you they haven't. She and 
Bobs became engaged at Aiken.” 

“You'd better write her not to come. 
The situation would be unendurable to 
them both.”’ 

“Nonsense! And where would the 


poor child go, if I did? Their house 
is closed, and her father and mother off 
to Florida.” 

“It’s against my judgment,” he in- 
sisted, as he took up his paper. 

“I’m sorry, but I don’t see my way 
to changing the plan.” She leaned for- 
ward in her chair and dropped a hand 
to the head of an obese old bulldog that 
came from under a couch, yawning and 
lifting his moist black muzzle. “Moth- 
er’s lamb,” she murmured absently, as 
her finger tips traced the scars of bat- 
tle with which he was so_ bravely 
marked; “mother’s lamb.” 

Then silence fell upon the room. 

It was a curious place, filled with the 
offerings of innumerable friends, with 
things that they had themselves picked 
up in their wanderings, and a supple- 
ment of others purchased from the 
hopelessly commonplace stock of the 
camp's store. Smart craftsman pillows 
shamed most uncraftsmanlike chairs; 
pert little candles in rosy skirts blushed 
from the shadows, while a stout old 
plebeian lamp did yeoman service in the 
center of the magazine-littered table; a 
prim Donna This and another Donna 
That were sandwiched between posters 
and calendars; and a corpulent and 
somewhat aged Bacchus danced vin- 
ously under the noses of Sargent’s 
prophets. In one corner was an old 
piano with yellowing keys, and “The 
Blue Alsatian Mountains” open upon 
the rack. 

At the moment the dining-room door 
queaked on its hinges and a dusky face 
peered into the room. 

“Me go home now,” Lucy, the Wa- 
lapi handmaiden of the establishment 
said, and withdrew her black-maned 
head. 

An instant later, she glided past the 
open front door into the night. She 
was the daughter of Wielietopsi, one of 
the subchiefs of the Walapis. She had 
been trained at the government school 
at Hackberry; had joined Barnum & 
Bailey soon after; had circled the globe 
with them; and was come back to her 
father’s wikiup on a sun-scorched cliff, 
to the primitive life of her people, even 
to the dress of the women. 
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A faded blue bandanna blanket made 
of cotton handkerchiefs of floral de- 
sign, their edges forming a cross on 
her back, fluttered about her feet as she 
went. The column of her splendid 
throat arose from a nondescript calico 
gown, a flash of beads shone above her 
firm brown breasts, and on her wrists 
there was the gleam of silver. As she 
pad-padded away into the dusk, her 
mistress arose and looked after her. 

“That Mohave was hanging around 
waiting for her again to-night,” she ob- 
served. “There'll be trouble over him 
yet.” 

“Eh?” grumbled Bramblett. 

“Haven't I told you that a young buck 
from Needles is in love with her? 
Wielietopsi is furious. I do wish she’d 
give him up.” 

She went into the kitchen and latched 
the screen door. She tiptoed to blow 
out the lamp in its bracket over the ta- 
ble, and with the instinct of economy 
that the lean years had bred in her, 
turned the broom upside down that its 
days of usefulness might be prolonged. 

Passing through into the living room, 
she crossed to the door and stood look- 
ing toward John Maxwell's light. He 
was probably eating his lonely supper 
now, the supper he had cooked for him- 
self, if old Jane McGrudor, who served 
him intermittently, had failed to appear. 
The full desolation of his life smote 
her. Her heart ached for him. Then 
her mind traveled over leagues of 
mountains and plains to that other 
lonely man of whom they had just 
heard—the man who had lost his wife 
and baby. 

She did not moralize. She neither 
questioned nor condemned. Merely her 
throat constricted, and a blur came over 
her eyes. 

Santa Theresa said that the true effi- 
ciency of the soul lies not in much think- 
ing, but in much loving. 


CHAPTER III. 


A week later, on a pleasant after- 
noon, the bulldog emerged from the 
shadowy coolness of the old adobe 
house, and, going slowly down the walk 


past the umbrella tree, stopped at the 
gate, and waited, half turning, for some 
one to join him. He bore himself 
rheumatically, but with an undiminished 
gallantry, like a brave old dandy who 
refuses to yield his laurels to youth. 
You half expected him to draw on gray 
gloves as he waited, or to tuck an 
orchid into his buttonhole. 

When he had stood there for two or 
three minutes, his politeness carefully 
veiling his impatience, there came quick 
steps, a soft flurry of skirts, and an “All 
right, Scrub! We're off!” 

He lifted eyes of new allegiance to 
Nicoll Temperly, and they went out 
through the gate together into the 
brightness of the desert. 

In the shimmering distance the tinted 
sides of the painted mountains gleamed. 
Between lay the mesa, the only level 
stretch in all that chaos of ancient up- 
heaval. It spread like a chameleon car- 
pet—if such a thing could be—now 
tawny beneath the sun, now merely 
gray, now most royally purple. 

Across it ran the overland route, like 
a toy road across the wide expanse of a 
nursery floor. Beyond the mesa, be- 
tween it and the higher hills, were sand 
dunes and piles of splintered rocks, ris- 
ing like upflung islands out of a sea, and 
then the squat lower hills, all with lava- 
strewn sides. 

They walked briskly, the girl in her 
white gown and big Roman-scarfed 
panama hat, the old dog bearing him 
self courageously, but beginning to 
show his tongue at the gait they kept. 

A great many little moths were out 
that afternoon. They fluttered del- 
icately about her shoulders, and some- 
times brushed the soft tangle of her 
dark hair. And all along the way were 
the lizards, those gray, dusty, desert fel- 
lows, as swift as dragon flies. Now 
they scuttled across the rocks with their 
jerking run; now poised, heads lifted, 
sides beating. 

On the cliffs and scraggly crests were 
the scattered wikiups of the Indians. 
One rose on a ledge immediately before 
them like a huge jungle beast stagger- 
ing to its knees. A thing of bent wil- 
lows it was, with a canvas covering like 
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a thick, crinkly hide. In the doorway 
a little papoose sat, splendid in his baby 
nakedness, a scrap of old blanket blaz- 
ing back of him, while in the shadows 
of the interior a larger child, also naked, 
hopped about like a copper-colored 
goblin. 

“It’s a new world, Scrub, darling,” 
Nicky cried, with a thrill of elation, 
her cheeks as pink as Killarney roses. 
“It’s a heavenly new world, and we 
must make friends with the natives.” 
She ran up the path toward the wikiup. 

Hidden by a jagged shoulder of rock, 
John Maxwell rode toward the wikiup 
from the other side. 

Neither knew of the presence of the 
other in camp. Mrs. Judge had ear- 
nestly intended to tell Maxwell that 
Nicky was coming; but he had been 
very busy, and the right moment to 
impart the information had not pre- 
sented itself. Neither, in the first flush 
of the girl’s pleasure in arrival, had 
it been easy to say to her that he was 
here. So she had put it off, and now 
chance had taken the matter out of her 
hands. 

As Maxwell rounded the corner of 
the wikiup, Nicky was kneeling in the 
sand before the two children, holding 
out her silver chatelaine ring to tempt 
them with its glittering trifles. The 
baby papoose stared at her with solemn 
black eyes, sucking his fat thumb. The 
older child sidled a little—a very little— 
toward her 


She started in confusion at sight of 
Maxwell, and stood up, her glance 
touching his medicine case at once. She 
murmured a hasty apology The older 


child rar forward to meet him, but the 
baby conc aued to suck his thumb. How 
alike children are wherever you find 
them! How sweet are little thumbs! 
At the moment a squaw came hastily 
from within. She seemed as much a 
part of the desert as the sand, and the 
cacti, and the buttes, yet a most un- 
Indian temperament was appa: ently 
hers. In her dimpling face were the 
negro's light-heartedness aiid irrespon- 
sibility. She must have thought Max- 
well and Nicky had c::ne together, for 
her guttural greetins was inclusive. 
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With good-humored tolerance, shrug- 
ging her shoulders at his skill, she led 
the doctor immediately within. 

In the squalor of the burrowlike in- 
terior, an old woman lay on a bed of 
rags and skins. She had withered till 
her body held no more sap than a 
winter's leaf. Her long, grizzled hair 
had loos-ned from the cotton riband 
that be:a it and fell ghostily about her 
face. She peered up through it with a 
deprecating frown at the doctor. 

“Well, Salamadi?” he greeted her 
cheerily. The old Indians keep to their 
Indian names; the younger ones choose 
from the English names of the camp. 

Her fingers twisted into the rags of 
the bed and brought forth a paper of 
powdered leaves, into which she dipped 
her shriveled tongue. The medicine 
was her own, she said. She would have 
none of his. 

“Wielietopsi bring um,” she declared. 
“Two sleeps he hunt um.” 

Life had bent her into an uncanny 
shape. Her hideous feet were like 
lumps of baked clay. Her fleshless 
fingers were mere skin-covered bones. 
She was the first wife of Wielietopsi. 
The dimpling brown squaw was _ his 
third. His second, the mother of Lucy, 
was dead. These two lived here to- 
gether with him, and with the papooses 
that were too young to leave the pa- 
rental roof. 

Maxwell talked with her a few min- 
utes, and then went out in relief into 
the freshness of the late September 
afternoon 

His first glance was for Nicky, but 
she was hurrying down the trail, and 
interpreting her departure to a disin- 
clination to intrude where there was 
sickness, he hastened to overtake her, 
leading his horse. 

She heard him coming and turned to 
await him, realizing that he wished to 
speak with her. Her back was to the 
west, and the level rays of the sun ir- 
radiated her. In her small, alluring 
face the zest of life shone, and the gray 
eyes were dark with youth and eager- 
ness. 

As she stood thus, lithe and elastic, 


lightly poised, her white gown swaying 
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backward with the ripples of the breeze, 
she seemed incarnate youth and buoy- 
ancy. And, as he hurried forward, 
something stirred his pulses, but 
whether it was prescience or merely the 
sight of one who came from the world 
he had quitted, he could not have told. 

Thus they met, here where so many 
things have had their beginning, so 
many things their end—he who had 
come away to forget and be forgotten, 
and she whom least of any, perhaps, 
he would have wished to meet. 

He expressed his regret that he had 
spoiled her visit at the wikiup, and she 
replied that she hadn't seemed to be 
getting on very well, anyhow. 

“The ungrateful little rascals! They 
are true Walapis. It takes a hundred 
years to know a Walapi. If you'd like 
to go back i 

“And stay the rest of the time?” she 
laughed. “No, thank you. Oh, Secrub- 
by, what have you done to yourself?” 
as the dog came limping up on three 
feet. 

“He has filled himself full of cactus 
needles. Roll over, Scrub, and we'll get 
them out. That's a good fellow,” Max- 
well said, and knelt to relieve the sol- 
emn sufferer. He looked up at her 
over his shoulder. 

“You are staying at the Bram- 
bletts’?” he asked. 

“Oh, you know Scrub, do you?” 

“We are old friends. Almost as old 
as his master, and mistress, and I, eh, 
Scrub?” extracting the last needle and 
giving him a smack that put him on his 
feet again. 

“Shall we go now?” he questioned. 
“Or would you mind waiting while 1 
speak with Wielietopsi, the old fellow 
coming up the hill? If you are inter- 
ested in Indians, he is as typical a speci- 
men as you'll find.” 

Wielietopsi, born of the desert, came 
toward them on an aged pinto with a 
bald face, a spotted rump, and four 
white stockings, so high and so star- 
tlingly white that they gave him a 
ludicrous appearance of dishabille. As 
the pinto ambled up the last rise, a be- 
nign face peered down at them from 
the saddle. The shadow of a battered 





straw hat was deep enough to hide part 
of the disfigurement that an acid sort of 
civilization had eaten on the surface of 
a former stretch of years of primitive, 
innocent living. A vestige of the 
chastity of that longer period still clung 
to the features that showed beneath 
the hat’s brim, to the smooth lips, and 
to the chin, which was both an old man’s 
chin and the chin of a child. 

He was smoking a cigarette, which he 
removed with the gesture of a man of 
that world which lay so far beyond his 
desert one. When they had exchanged 
greetings, Maxwell spoke of Salamadi’s 
illness and of some of the things that 
should be done for her. 

“Sal ole; mebbeso him die,” Wielie- 
topsi replied, clipping the name and per- 
verting the sex of his faithful squaw. 
“Injuns all go happy hunting ground 
—mebbeso.”’ 

“There isn’t any doubt about Sala- 
madi, I guess,” the doctor suggested. 

“No, Sal, him good squaw. Me got 
two good squaws,’ he remarked to 
Nicky. “Good papooses. My squaws 
work. Papooses work, all but lil’ fel- 
lows. Oh,” at the surprised look, “me 
work lil’ bit, too.” It was exactly as a 
gay old millionaire would have said: 
“Golf? Yes, I play occasionally.” 

When he finally left them, they stood 
for an instant looking after him. 

“The old ones seem so deep and 
silent, and so uncannily wise,” Nicky 
exclaimed. 

He smiled and shook his head. They 
were uncannily stupid, most of them, he 
said, big brown babies who had never 
grown up. 

Talking of them and of the desert, 
they walked together, the pony stop- 
ping now and then, as it followed, to 
nibble tufts of wiry-fibered grass, the 
dog in advance. A pink mist wrapped 
the world. It emblazoned the mesquite. 
and the cacti, and the greasewood. It 
changed a stooping, shabby old wood 
gatherer on a distant ledge into one of 
Millet’s peasants. 

“Does it always make you hear your 
own heartbeats 7” she demanded abrupt- 
ly, with a rapturous intake of breath. 

He smiled at her eagerness. He had 
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almost forgotten that women were like 
this. He had quite forgotten they wore 
such pretty gowns, and that their eyes 
could light so shiningly. 

They stopped for an instant to look 
out over the shimmering sands. 

“Tt is God without man,” he quoted. 

“Without any life at all,” she ex- 
claimed. 

“There is life,” he said, pointing to 
a jack rabbit racing breathlessly up the 
side of the cafion. 

Then they went on again, and, as 
they walked, she was conscious of the 
power of his tread, and the set of his 
strong shoulders, and the straightness 
of his back. She liked a straight back, 
she said to herself. She liked the way 
his eyes lit, and the humorous crinkle 
of his face. She was sure there was 
fun beneath the gravity that he wore 
with a sort of Sunday stiffness, as if it 
were not an everyday part of him, but 
something he had recently put on. 

She wondered what had brought him 
to the desert. She had heard that men 
came here from the ends of the earth. 
That they came willingly, and with sul- 
len reluctance; came hopefully, and 
with little hope; came full of strength, 
and with no strength at all; and that 
the West wove its spell so subtly about 
them that when they had _ wrested 
wealth, or brawn, or peace of spirit, and 
would go back to old allegiances, and to 
old homages, they could not stir hand 
or foot for the bonds that held them. 

Something of this she said to him, 
and was surprised that the color swept 
his face and a muscle flickered in his 
cheek. Was it possible that the disil- 
lusionment of the East rather than the 
illusion of the West kept him here? 

Her mind swept to that world to 
which he undoubtedly belonged—her 
own world. She heard the rumble of 
traffic, the tinkling music of the street, 
the trolley’s gong, and the hawker’s 
cries; she saw sheer walls of sky- 
scrapers, hurrying throngs, flashing mo- 
tors, the shops, and the cafés, and the 
theaters. And in spite of the glory of 
the desert, her own homing heart 
tugged a bit at the cry of the city. 

“What is it they say about people 


never tasting the water from the wells 
in the plains?” she questioned thought- 
fully. P 

“Ts it that the wells are deep and that 
some folk haven’t anything to draw 
with?” 

“That’s it. I do hope I shall be able 
to drink.” 

“Do you think there is any doubt of 
it?’ he asked, looking down with 
amusement into the vivid face. 

“I’m sure there is the gravest doubt. 
Do you know what | was homesick for 
as we stood back there in that wonder- 
ful pink haze?” 

“Tell me.” 

“Well, then,” she flung at him 
shamedly, ‘for a little old tea room just 
off Broadway! Think of it! In the 
face of that haze! Now you wouldn't 
find your heart tugging for tea rooms 
at such a moment, I'll wager.” 

“IT have felt it tugging for a good 
many other things,” he replied quietly. 

“Have you, though? Then you 
haven't altogether forgotten >” 

He looked at her without speaking, 
and she understood in a flash how much, 
how very much, he lacked of forget- 
ting. 

She felt a quick pity for him, but in 
the same instant a wave of common 
sense washed it away; if he didn't like 
it here, he wouldn’t stay. That was cer- 
tain. She said so to him. 

“T don’t think I’ve ever asked myself 
whether I like it or not. I merely 
tackled the job that waited,” he replied; 
and hastened to speak of impersonal 
things. 

But she came back to the desert; to 
him, to herself. 

“After all, it’s a pretty good thing 
to get away from tea rooms and such 
seductions once in a while. You can’t 
batten forever on Japanese seed cakes,”’ 
she mused, the corners of her red 
mouth dancing impishly. But in a flash 
she was serious again: “It’s a comfort- 
ing thing to live among good red- 
blooded, commonplace, hearty people ; 
men who are interested in other men, 
and who don’t meet you with the im- 
personal politeness of barbers and 
tailors.” 
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They had come into camp and were 
approaching the Brambletts’ gate, and; 
as they reachetl it, she held out her 
hand to him in that friendliness which 
is quick-born in isolate places. 

“It's funny to have to go back to the 
beginning and tell you my name,”’ she 
said; “but I don’t believe I’ve men- 
tioned it, and since you are a friend of 
the Brambletts, we shall probably meet 
often. I am Nicoll Temperly.” 

He repeated the name unconsciously, 
in his amazement. 

“Have you heard of me?” she asked, 
misunderstanding. 

“If you are the Miss Temperly who 
is to marry Roberts Maxwell.” 

She smiled charmingly, and the Kil- 
larney pink was again in her cheeks. 
Yes, she replied, she was to marry Bobs 
Maxwell. How the story of a betrothal 
ran! Did he know Bobs, perhaps? 
“I am his brother,” he said. 

And he went away with that. 


CHAPTER fv. 

“Did you know when you let me 
come here that John Maxwell is Bobs’ 
brother?" Nicky demanded, bursting 
into the room where Mrs. Judge lay 
reading by the window. 

Mrs. Bramblett put down her book, 
and the challenging gray eyes and the 
steady brown ones met. 

“We learned it only last week,” she 
replied, composing herself as one who 
must bear patiently with the intolerance 
of youth, 

“You've heard— 
with white, white lips. 

“Oh, yes, we have heard! Sit down, 
dear, and we'll talk it over quietly. If 
John Maxwell has this weakness—and 
I suppose we have to believe it, in the 
face of the evidence—he grappled it as 
if it had been a desert cat. There’s 
neither hide nor hair of it left. You 
may take Thaddeus’ word and mine for 
that.” 

“He can’t bring back Mrs. Ashwell 
and the baby.” 


Nicky cried, 


“No. That’s the heartbreaking pity 
of it all. But he has done everything a 


human being can to atone.” 


Nicky made a dissenting gesture, full 
of passionate protest. 

“I’m not excusing him, mind you,” 
Mrs, Judge hastened; “but I don’t un- 
derstand how you and your Bobs can 
fail to honor him for the fight he has 
put up. It’s the man who knows his 
own weakness who is to be depended 
on.” 

“You haven’t any idea what that 
weakness has cost!” 

“Cost Bobs? I've heard that, too. 
But most of us have cost somebody 
something. And Heaven deliver me 
from people who haven't made any mis- 
takes! They’re like the scarlet-clad 
mummers at a Neapolitan funeral— 
they look well, but you doubt ‘em.” 

“He broke Bobs’ heart,’’ Nicky said 
desolately, “‘and cut off his career, and 
buried him in the Sorbonne.” 

Little sparks lit in Mrs. Judge’s eyes. 
It was unusual to hear that respected 
institution of learning spoken of as a 
place of interment, she remarked with 
asperity. 

“If | were you I'd glory in his fight, 
and I’d accept him and respect him, and 
I'd love him for it, too,” she cried. 

“Love him!” Nicky repeated, with 
stinging bitterness, 

The room was very still. Outside in 
the sunset haze, Chinese Jimmy pushed 
his cart, the breeze carrying the odor 
of his fresh-baked wares in at the open 


windows and doors. An ore wagon, 
with a long team of horses to it, rattled 
by. Clerks and miners passed, going 


home to supper. 

“T don’t deny it will be a little diffi- 
cult just at first,’ Mrs. Judge said 
thoughtfully. ‘You're bound to feel a 
bit of a strain in meeting him, but that 
will wear away as time goes on. Try 
to be as friendly as you can, and it will 
soon grow easy.” 

“You don’t understand,” Nicky ex- 
claimed, trying to steady her soft mouth. 
“T shall never meet him. Never! 
Don't ask it, or expect it.” The red lips 
were quivering like a flame. She went 
into her bedroom and closed the door, 
leaving her hostess staring, wide-eyed, 
after her. 

*Scrubby,” 


Mrs. Judge whispered, 
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bending affectionately over the old dog 
as he pushed against her skirts, “if you 
ever failed in intuition and sympathy, I 
never knew it.” 

At that moment Judge Bramblett 
tramped up the path, whistling some- 
thing that was evidently intended for 
“Charlie, Over the Water.” [Entering 
the room, he threw down a package. 

“There are your crabs,’ he said. 
“Why, what the dickens is the matter, 
Mary?” 

She pointed tragically toward the 
closed bedroom door. 

“She isn’t going to have anything 
whatever to do with Maxwell. She's as 
hard as nails. I'd never have believed 
it.” 

She picked up the crabs and moved 
toward the kitchen. She had them sent 
down from Los Angeles each Thursday 
and did them in sherry, after a recipe 
said to have come direct from a mon- 
astery. 

* She'll come round,” he said comfort- 
ingly. fumbling at the bookshelf. “Don’t 
you worry.” 

“I'm sure 1 don't know what she 
warts,’ she protested, her hand on the 
knob. “If there is anything on earth / 
wouldn't want, it would be a lean, sol- 
emn saint of a brother-in-law meander- 
ing about my house. She ought to take 
what the gods have provided, and be 
mighty thankful.” 

He reared his big head. ‘You can 
tell her for me that there isn’t a better 
man living than Maxwell, or one I'd 
trust more implicitly.” 

“You can tell her yourself. I have 
said all I’m going to.” 

She whisked into the kitchen—no 
housewife in the desert would think of 
allowing a Walapi cook to try to as- 
semble crabs with sherry—and slammed 
the door after her. 

‘Now why does she take it like this?” 
he demanded impatiently, as he dragged 
down a big old volume. “Nicky’ll think 
better of it.” 

But Nicky didn't. 

She saw John Maxwell coming and 
going on his daily rounds. She grew 
accustomed to.being wakened by his 
horse’s feet in the dead of night. She 


realized how hard he worked, how 
prodigally he spent himself. She 
watched Jane McGrudor as she moved 
about his house and dooryard, and it 
was not difficult to imagine the service 
such a slattern would perform. 

She learned, without wishing to learn, 
the whole external flow of his life. 

Becoming thus familiar with it, it 
was easy for her to plan her walks and 
her errands that they might not meet. 
But once he held open the post-office 
door for her; and once, going to Jim- 
my’s shop to make a purchase, she 
stimbled upon him as he ate a belated 
lunch at one of the little brown oilcloth- 
covered tables. 

The tarred-paper shack was stifling 
with the glareeof the sun and the belch- 
ing of the big oven in the kitchen. A 
heavy odor of Chinese cookery hung 
over it. On the shelves were be- 
dragoned bowls and sickly lilies grow- 
ing out of pots of pebbles. 

Her glance of confusion fell to Max- 
well’s plate. The gravy had congealed 
about the meat. The meat looked tough 
beyond all assault. Other food than 
this was needed by a man who worked 
as he worked. He looked tired and 
worn. A thrill of pity touched her. 
But severe with youth, and swept by a 
fresh surge of bitterness against him, 
she steeled herself and, giving him a 
curt salutation, hurried out of the shop. 

She knew that it had been his habit 
to drop in often at the Brambletts’ for 
talk or table, and that it was the one 
house in camp that seemed like home to 
him. She knew also that she was keep- 
ing him away from it. But the thought 
did not greatly disturb her. Was there 
any such easing, hospitable hearth for 
Bobs, off there alone beneath alien 
skies ? 

To her surprise, she found that there 
were several. The information came in 
a letter that Mrs. Judge flourished one 
day, as she steamed home beneath a red 
parasol which she insisted on carrying, 
to the detrimental ruddiness of her al- 
ready pink nose. 

“From your Bobs,” she called, wav- 
ing a fat, foreignish envelope. “Go off 
in the hills and devour it.” 
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Nicky tucked it into her belt and set 
off on the tramp she had been about to 
take. Bobs wrote infrequently and ir- 
regularly. It was his comfortable 
theory that in love, as in friendship, 
you prove yourself by.not being ever- 
lastingly under foot. Sometimes he sent 
merely a line ; sometimes a hurried page 
or two; sometimes a dear fat letter. 

In the shelter of a canon, she sat 
down and took off her hat, and in two 
minutes the desert world had disap- 
peared; she was with Bobs in France. 

“So I came here,” his letter ran, 
“away from the grind of the Sorbonne 
and the glimmer of the Bois. I’m a 
little tired of both, I believe, and lately 
something has gone wrong with the 
valves of my heart. Something much 
more serious has been wrong with the 
whole thing since first I set eyes on 
you, Nicky darling! 

“The chateau is Brisson’s—Gontran 
Brisson. I’ve often spoken of him, you 
remember. It came to him from his 
grandfather. I wish to Heaven it had 
come to me, and I'd have you here 
quicker than a wink, and we'd loaf the 
rest of our lives away among its roses. 
It’s a great old rookery, with everything 


about it shrieking history. On my 
word, I’ve often heard the furniture 
whispering of Louis XIV. There are 


bewitching mild maids and courtiers in 
fascinating groups over the curtains, 
and the drawing-rooms are the stateliest 
things vou ever saw But it’s the ter- 
race | like best. I never go there that 
I don’t expect to find some charming 
lady sleeping over her tapestry frame, 
or listening to the gallant speech of a 
high-necktied dandy. 

“There are, incidentally, a few 
charming ladies of later date in the 
house. brisson is a gregarious soul, 
and must have people about. He asked 
a few of the old Paris crowd down to 
cheer me up. I’m not really sick, you 
understand. I’m merely making my in- 
disposition an excuse for my indolence. 

*Bonnedeux, the tenor, is here, and 
Rose Stoddard, the American contralto, 
who has made such a hit over here 
lately, and a sweet little jeune fille, who 
is the fiancée of Brisson’s cousin, the 








cousin himself, Madame Peloux, At- 
kins, fresh from the atelier, and a de- 
liciously roly-poly chatelaine. They are 
a jolly crew, and, do you know, ma 
petite, |'m afraid your Bobs is becom- 
ing a worthless industrial factor, a 
hopeless renegade from the ranks of 
bustling men. 

“But it's good to jog along some- 
times at your own comfortable gait, and 
let the rest of the world tear through 
life with hair on end, if it’s silly enough 
to want to do it. What's the use of 
such ripping speed, anyhow? We'll 
reach wherever we are going soon 
enough, God knows! 

“But about the chateau, it’s near 
Limousin, and the forest of Pontellac 
isn't far away, just over against the 
horizon line. The country all around 
rolls, and dips, and stretches into misty, 
blue-hearted valleys. And there are 
such roses as I never dreamed of. It’s 
great, Nicky, great! 

“If only you were here! 

“But you are probably off to Florida 
with your mother for the winter. Or 
did you decide to go to that forsaken 
hole in the West, where your friends, 
the brambletts, live? You have never 
told me its name, by the way. What a 
funny little thing you are, always so 
keen for new and outlandish places! 
It’s a dead-sure thing your spirit will be 
a long time falling into ‘the muddy 


g 
vesture of decay.—Atkins has just 
been sh ving n i sketch he’s done of 
the girl he is to marry. If I could paint, 
I'd immortalize the girl I'm to marry— 
Heaven grant !—in the coral-pink gown 
she wore the last night I saw her. It 


was like a sunset cloud, and her eyes— 
but I mustn't remember them when she 
is across two worlds, and there is al- 
ready an impudent little pain jabbing 
away at my heart.” 

She dropped the letter with a long, 
tremulous breath, and the eyes he dared 
not remember were starry. For an in- 
stant she was surrounded by the !eve, 
and the laughter, and the roses of which 
she had been reading. 

*And I’ve been thinking him so lone- 
ly!" she smiled tenderly 

Then she took up the letter again, 
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and found a sheet she had not read: 
“We were talking yesterday of love,” 
he wrote. “It was just at twilight, and 
you know how the tongue loosens then. 
Brisson said he didn’t think a man who 
had made a mess of things, and who 
had got into the shadows of life, had 
any right to let the girl he loved walk 
there with him. Not even if she in- 
sisted on it, as women invariably do. 
They are always loyal, at the outset, he 
says, but no marriage is ever success- 
ful, in the highest, dearest sense, when 
the girl’s feeling for the man is tinged 
with pity. Love, he maintains, should 
be a thing wholly triumphant—at least 
at the beginning. 

“T’ve been thinking about it since— 
somehow I seem to have been thinking 
more than usual about it lately—and 
I've decided he is right. The summer 
path was made for women to walk, in 
the years just following their marriage. 

“Am I doing you an injustice, dear, 
when I let you talk of walking in the 
shadows with me, as in your sweet, gen- 
erous way you insist on doing? I ask 
myself the question over and over.— 
Rose Stoddard is just coming from a 
walk with the dogs. I see her on the 
drive, and the way her hair blows, and 
her head on its slender throat, remind 
me of you.—We are to have big doings 
here to-night. Brisson has a charming 
little Russian dancer down from town, 
and they say she compares favorably 
with Anna Pavlowa. There goes the 
dressing bell now! Good-by, my-little- 
girl-across-seas.”’ 

How like him to question and regret 
one minute, and to enthuse over a danc- 
ing girl the next! She sighed, and, 
rising rather hastily, moved up the trail 
that wound through the ruck of splin- 
tered rocks. The letter had stirred sev- 
eral emotions in her, and she wanted 
time to think. 

She and Bobs had become engaged 
after an acquaintance of only three 
weeks. He had been sv much the ideal 
she had always cherished, so bright, and 
winning, and whimsical, that his impetu- 
ous wooing had swept her off her feet. 
After the betrothal they had had only a 
week together before her mother had 


carried her off home, and in just a 
month John Maxwell had wrecked their 
whole plan and scheme of things. 

She had not seen Bobs since. He 
had cabled from Liverpool that he had 
cut loose from the old life. Reams of 
explanation had followed, and an offer 
of her freedom. He had now so little 
to give her, he wrote, merely his love. 
She had replied that it was all she 
wanted, and she had believed it then. 
She believed it still. And again he of- 
fered her liberty! 

She moved swiftly up the trail, her 
steps timed to her heartbeats. She felt 
strangely cold, here in the warmth of 
the desert. What was wrong? Was he 
changed? Did his bonds fret him? Was 
it his own freedom that concerned him ? 
What had France done to him? Had 
she torn his heart of dreams to ribbons, 
and dissipated them with her laughing 
breath? Had she mended his disap- 
pointment, and made him forget his 
high purpose in life? Was he become 
merely the Sybarite ? 

The color flooded her cheeks at such 
disloyalty. Did she expect him tq keep 
forever at work, she demanded angrily 
of herself. She ought to be glad he had 
found such friends as Brisson and the 
others. Was she begrudging him his 
play spell when he had worked like a 
dog? 

The afternoon faded as she climbed, 
heedless of her steps. The sun was set- 
ting. When she turned to go, a curi- 
ous dizziness seized her at sight of the 
sheer path by which she had come. She 
took a tentative step or two, and 
stopped headily, clinging to a bit of 
mesquite. 

A man passing on the cafion road saw 
her there, and, reading the situation at 
a glance, called her to stand still till he 
could come up. He was lean and young, 
and he wore what has come to be al- 
most a uniform in the West—khaki 
jacket and trousers, high-laced boots, 
and a wide-brimmed felt hat. 

“Nasty feeling, dizziness, isn’t it?” 
he exclaimed, as he reached her. “My 
wife used to have it, but now she can 
climb to the highest eagle’s nest around 
here.” 
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He was breathing quickly, and they 
stood a moment together, silhouetted in 
the yellow light. 

“T’'ll wager I can guess who you are,” 
he said, with a friendly, boyish smile; 
“the girl at Brambletts’, aren’t you? 
We've heard of you. [I am Alderman, 
from out on the desert. Maybe the 
judge and his wife have mentioned us. 
They are our nearest neighbors.” 

“But I thought you said you lived in 
the desert.” 

“We do. But that doesn’t keep them 
from being our nearest neighbors. Bar- 
ring the Indians, of course. Give me 
your hand, if you're ready to go down. 

“We're coming in to see you,” he 
said, over his shoulder, as he led the 
way. “I'll be glad to have my wife 
know you. It would be pretty lonely 
for most women out here, but Edie says 
she likes it.” 

Nicky’s glance traveled over the 
heads of the lower hills to the dim 
beyondness of the desert. She won- 
dered how any girl could find content- 
ment there. 

“We're after the stuff in the hills,” 
he explained. ‘When you're after that, 
it’s like it is with a terrier after rats— 
a few fleas on his tail aren’t going to 
make him throw up the business at 
hand.” He laughed a big, mellow 
laugh that seemed to blend with the 
light of gold about them. 

“Maybe you think it isn't altogether 
a thing to be proud of—going after 
mere filthy lucre like that. We've 
argued it out, my wife and I, and we 
have about decided we'd rather dig it 
out of old Mother Nature’s big clean 
pockets than out of the dirty little pock- 
ets of men.” 

“Sure,” Nicky agreed, falling into 
common speech with him, a_ very 
friendly smile flickering in her eyes. 

“It’s hope that makes any life en- 
durable, I guess, and we have our share, 
all right,” he reflected, as they came to 
a wider portion of the trail and walked 
side by side. “But it isn’t half bad out 
there, anyhow. Not a bit of it!” 

She studied him from the tail of her 
eye. What a nice, likable boy he was, 


and what music he made of “my wife” 
and “Edie and I’! 

The shadows of evening rushed down 
on them from the east as they stepped 
out on the floor of the desert from the 
last tangle of rocks, and Alderman’s 
glance sought the west, where stream- 
ers of light twined about a careening 
cloud like ribands bedecking a rollicking 
pleasure steamer. 

“Great sunset, wasn't it?’ he asked 
enthusiastically. ‘Nothing common 
goes with us. We are used to the best. 
We have two old chairs on our porch 
at home that Edie calls our box at the 
theater, and we're always there when 
the show goes on. She won't let me 
miss a minute of it. Tell the Bram- 
bletts to bring you out some day to 
watch the pageant.” 

They shook hands, and she turned 
for an instant to look after him as he 
rode away. How many men there were 
like him in the West, she thought. Men 
who lived their lives exposed to sun 
and biting airs, and rigors the indoor 
man knows nothing of. There was 
such a look of sameness about them, 
too, a look of patient abstraction, with 
hope—like one of their own candles— 
burning steadily back of it. And they 
always seemed older than they were. 
Why was that? Did naked adventur- 
ing, and long solitude, and months of 


lonesome thinking age them? And was 
it the quest of gold, or the mere untem 


pered sunniness of the treeless wilds in 


which they were always journeying, 


that made the pupils of their eyes so 
small ? 

Her glance followed David Alder- 
man’s disappearing figure. How 


squarely he sat his horse, and what 
courage and cheer were in his bearing! 
Yet already the desert had put its mark 
on him. Already he showed kinship 
with the restless children of crest and 
parched trail. 

He turned, when he came to the ridge 
beyond which his road dropped, and 
threw up his hat to her, and she stood 
on tiptoe and wigwagged back at him. 

“And the women!” she said to her- 
self, as she turned toward town, “the 
women who wait for them!” 
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She came into town by a road that 
brought her to the farther end of Front 
Street from the Brambletts’, and, as she 
passed the judge’s office, she bethought 
her of a package that had come by mail 
for her that morning, and that he had 
forgotten to bring her. He would prob- 
ably forget again to-morrow, and the 
next day, and the next. And she ran 
upstairs to get it. 

As she hurried into the office, she all 
but collided with John Maxwell, who 
was standing with his hand on the door- 
knob. With a deep breath of embar- 
rassment, she drew back and, crossing 
to the window, stood looking out till 
he had finished his business with the 
judge and had hastily departed. 

When she turned back to the room, 
Thaddeus Bramblett was nursing his 
chin in his fingers, his keen eyes peering 
at her oddly from beneath his ag- 
gressive brows. 

“Don’t want to talk about it, do you?” 
he suggested. 

“About the impossibility of my ever 
being friends with Doctor Maxwell?” 
She shook her head,’ looking him 
straight in the eyes. A quick little hand 
flew out pleadingly. “Don’t blame me 
too much!” 

“You are young,” he muttered. 
“You're tremendously young.” 

“But I'll never change.” 

“Maybe not. We'll see.” 

“You don't know what he has made 
Bobs suffer!” she cried, and her mouth 
was hard, for all its adorable softness. 

“IT know what /ie has suffered,” he 
said quietly, as he took down his hat 
to go home with her. 


CHAPTER V. 

It was what Bobs said to her when he 
heard that she was in Gold Roads. He 
wrote rather high-pitchedly, under the 
excitement of the discovery. 

He begged her to be kind to John. 
He told her how good he was. How 
he had suffered. He went over it again 
and again, in an incoherent way that 
struck at her heart. 

Was there ever such valiant fidelity ? 
Dear, generous Bobs! But she could 


not forgive so easily, her eyes were 
mutinous beneath their delicate brows, 
as she lay under the umbrella tree read- 
ing Bobs’ letter. Her color was high. 
She could not forget the everlasting 
hurt the older brother had dealt the 
younger. The quickened memory of 
the depth of that hurt filled her with 
new bitterness. For the mist in her 
eyes she could scarcely see to finish the 
letter. But there was little left of it. 

“There is a garden féte on to-day,” 
he wrote. “I wish to the Lord I could 
get away from it! Away from every- 
thing! The chatelaine is fussing about 
on the terrace, snipping rose leaves, and 
the shears and the squeaking of her 
shoes drive me mad. I’m out of tune 
with life. A rotten stick that you ought 
to throw away before I break beneath 
your hand.” 

The mutiny grew in her eyes. The 
color in her cheeks centered in two 
burning spots. She sat up in the old 
steamer chair, her hands gripping the 
edges. For this indescribable change in 
Bobs, John Maxwell was to thank; for 
the staleness of life that had so unac- 
countably fallen upon him. 

“You no likum letter?” a soft voice 
queried. 

Lucy of the Walapis was leaning 
against the kitchen door watching her. 

“How do you’ know?” Nicky 
snapped, not very amiably. 

*Me sabe,” the Indian girl murmured, 
and, coming into the yard, she slid 
down at the foot of the umbrella tree 
and took her knees in the embrace of 
her brown arms. Her whole ‘manner 
was eloquent of comprehension. Love 
was a curious thing, she said, in the 
choppy English into which she had 
slipped on her return to the desert as 
easily as she had slipped into blankets. 
It held so little peace. 

Nicky, not having heard of her af- 
fair with the Mohave, looked up in some 
astonishment. 

“So you know about it, too, do you?” 
she smiled. 

A bird flew by with a rusty cry, and 
the Indian girl’s glance followed it un- 
til it was a mere speck of black against 
the turquoise sky. She did not speak. 
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She only let her full lips curve into an 
answering smile. Racial reticence was 
strong in her, but in that sympathetic 
inoment she was not Indian, she was 
Woman. 

“You my good frien’ ?” 

“Indeed I am. Tell me.” 

It was the common story, as old as 
time, as new as day. She had drifted 
into what amounted to an engagement 
with the wrong man, and the right man, 
following the tardy habit of some right 
men, had come along. One was a 
Walapi, the other a Mohave. She was 
promised to the Walapi; she loved the 
Mohave. 

She swayed slowly back and forth, 
arms locking knees, her big dark eyes 
full of dreams. Love was like gold in 
the hills, she said, with much more 
imagination than the average Indian 
possesses; there was plenty of it for 
everybody, but some who went to hunt 
it were lost, and some came back empty- 
handed, and some with fool's gold. If 
you found you had fool’s gold, wasn’t 
it fair to throw it down and go back 
for the real thing ? 

The wind stirred her black 
brushing it across her eyes, and she 
struck it out of them, rising with a 
slow, savage grace. 

“Injun no likum lie,” she cried pas- 
sionately. ‘No marry with lie on lips.” 
She stooped, with a flash of divination, 
and touched the letter on Nicky's knee. 


inane, 


You no Nappy, you etter Say oO. 
Then she went 1loo in lett 

‘icky lying there staring up into the 
. : “* hy f the umbrell 

sottly moving branches of the umbrella 


tree. 

\ few minutes later Mrs. Judge ap- 
peared suddenly in the door, shading 
her eyes with her hands, and staring 
off anxiously, and with growing indig- 
nation, across the mesa, 


“Do you see what’s happening over 
there?” she cried vehemently. 

Nicky started from her reverie. She 
had seen nothing 

‘A lot of rascally hobos have fleeced 


Moto Saito, and now they are setting on 
victim.” 

was the hu 
waiter at the 


another 
Saito 
proteges, a 


nblest of her 
Commercial 


House, the modest hostelry of the camp. 
Gambling was his passion, and he could 
not afford to indulge it, since he had a 
father in Japan to support. 

He came scuttling across the mesa, 
fleeing as if for his life. Seeing her 
there at her gate, he would have de- 
toured, although his way lay past the 
door, had she not beckoned him with a 
gesture that would not be ignored. 

“Well,” she commented bitingly, as 
he came up, panting and twisting his 
long fingers, “so you've been playing 
monte again, have you? Don’t expect 
any sympathy from me. You deserve 
what you got. 

“It’s an outrage,’ she 
Nicky, when he had gone. “I didn’t 
dare let him see how I felt. I've no 
doubt they came into camp and coaxed 
him out there. I’ll have Berley tend to 
them.” 

Berley was the sheriff, but he was 
out of town. Nicky had heard them 


exclaimed to 


say so at the store that morning. His 
deputy was also away. 
“Then Thaddeus will have to find 


some one to scatter them. I'll go right 
up and tell him. Oh, there’s John Max- 
well! He’ll save me the trip.” 

She hailed him as he came around the 
corner. There was no need to bother 
the judge, he said, as he was going out 
that way anyhow. He'd see what he 
could do toward getting rid of them. 


“Mind,” she called after him, 
“they've probably been drinking.” 
She ntinued to stand at the gate, 


railway tracks, 
fat water tower on its stout 
timber legs, and the shedlike houses of 
the Mexican section hands. Years be- 
fore, an enterprising merchant of the 
camp had erected a big billboard out 
there in the dip of sand, and its shade 
had since furnished rendezvous for the 
wanderers who frequented that much 
betramped southern route. It was here 
that Moto Saito’s persecutors sprawled 

\s Maxwell approached them, one 
fellow came to his feet in swaggering 
defiance, then another, and another. 

*T hope I shan’t be sorry I sent him,” 
Mrs, Judge murmured. 


He went across the 


past the 
] 
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Nicky lay deep in her chair, her at- 
titude saying eloquently that she had no 
intention whatever of becoming inter- 
ested in the proceedings. 

“They're an ugly lot!’ 

Silence from the steamer chair. 

“Tt wouldn't surprise me a bit to 
find they are part of the gang that killed 
that brakeman up the road last week.” 

Continued silence. 

“The ruffians!” Mrs. 
claimed. 

Nicky’s heart was pounding unpleas- 
antly, but her slim little body remained 
absolutely still. A passionate sort of 
obstinacy held her to the chair. 

“T do wish he wouldn't take 
chances!” 

Nicky flicked a fly from her sleeve 
without even glancing across the desert. 

“Look at that!” Mrs. Judge screamed. 
“Run for help! Run!” 

But even as Nicky shot from the 
chair and out through the gate, she 
called her back, pointing eloquently 
across the sand, the color coming into 
her face again, a laugh of relief slipping 
roughly from her throat. 

“Eight!” she exclaimed. 
coolest thing I ever saw!” 

So it was. Maxwell was marching 
them in to the lockup. Across the dip 
of desert they came, a shuffling, sullen 
crew, he walking carelessly in their 
midst. 

“Why doesn’t he keep behind?” burst 
from Nicky. “They could _" 


Judge ex- 


such 


“It’s the 


“Of course they could But they 
won't. They know he isn't afraid of 
them. Berley himself couldn't have 


done it better.” 

A curious tightness was at Nicky's 
throat. Her pulses quickened, and ears 
and eyes strained toward the group. A 
primitive exhilaration stirred in her at 
sight of Maxwell’s physical courage. 
Her heart leaped toward him in sudden 
comradeship. 


CHAPTER VI. 
She was by no means won over, how- 
ever. 
It was several days later that the Al- 
dermans unconsciously helped matters 
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along. They drove in one afternoon, 
stopping at the Brambletts’ to ask them 
to dine at the hotel that night in honor 
of Alderman’s birthday. Then they 
went downtown to do some shopping. 

Mrs. Alderman was a long-limbed, 
deep-bosomed, clear-eyed young wom- 
an, with a wholesome charm that was 
heightened by her vivacity. 

“Dave has talked a lot about you 
since the day you met on the trail,” she 
said to Nicky, as they waited, with Al- 
derman and Mrs. Judge, in the dingy 
office of the Commercial House for the 
judge to join them. “He thinks we 
ought to be friends.” 

“I’m sure of it,” Nicky warmly re- 
sponded. 

Mrs. Alderman touched her hand 
fleetingly. “I always like the people 
Dave likes,” she said. Then, looking 
over Nicky’s shoulder: “Good! There 
are the judge and the doctor now! We 
won't have to wait. A little surprise 
party, en famille, you see. We have 
just heard that you and Doctor Max- 
well are to be relatives, and we thought 
it would be nice to turn this into a joint 
celebration. I wish he were going to be 
my brother!” 

They shook hands all around, Max- 
well looking quite as surprised and un- 
comfortable as Nicky. 

In spite of the strained situation, 
however, it was the gayest little dinner 
imaginable, with the landlord dancing 
dignified attendance on them, and Moto 
hanging in devotion Mrs. 
Judge's chair, or pattering busily about 
at her command 

It was late when they left the hotel 


Saito over 


and started for the Brambletts. There 
was no moon, and the rotten board 
walk held many pitfalls. Maxwell 


tucked Nicky’s hand in his arm as they 
set off together. It was their first mo- 
ment alone, and the gale of merriment 
through which they had just come em- 
phasized its silence. Her heart was 
pounding queerly. 

“I’m afraid you must feel that Bobs’ 
family has been a long time in welcom- 
ing you into it,” he said anxiously. “If 
mother had been living, it wouldn’t have 
been so, as I’m sure you know. but 
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when a family’s reputation for gracious- 
ness is left in the hands of a careless 
fellow like me, it’s bound to suffer. I 
did mean to see you, however, just after 
you and Bobs were engaged. I was 
going West, and I'd planned to pay 
you a special visit to tell you how glad 
I was that you were to marry him. 
Then I came here instead, and—it 
wasn't easy to tell you after that.” 

“And now it’s impossible.” 

“T don’t understand.” 

“How could you truthfully say you 
were glad when I——” She hesitated 
in confusion. 

“You have treated me exactly as I 
expected you to treat me, if that’s what 
you mean.” 

“That’s what I mean.” 

Their feet struck sharply on the 
boards of the walk. A windmill 
creaked in the dooryard of the house 
they were passing. 

“Suppose we don’t talk about it,” he 
said, with a kind of desolate dryness in 
his voice. 

“It wasn’t that I blamed you for 
what—what 4 

“Don’t, please. I quite understand.” 

“Do you understand that I’m no 
Pharisee setting myself up as being bet- 
ter than you?” she cried, raising her 
face bravely to his. “It was the injury 
you did Bobs I couldn't forget.” 

“The injury I did Bobs?” he repeated 
oddly. 

“He adored you,” she exclaimed, in 
a warm little rush. ‘You were his idol. 
He never got over—the thing that hap- 
pened, and he never, never will!” 

“No,” he said, after a moment’s 
silence, “I am afraid he never will.” 

“You were a light for his feet,’ she 
breathed, “and you ce 

“IT went out?” he supplied. 

She nodded mutely, and again they 
walked in silence. 

“It’s that I’ve had so hard a fight to 
forgive,” she said, in a small, a very 
small voice. 

“Ah, I see!” 

“Do you blame me so much?’ she 
defended. 

“I don’t blame you at all,” he an- 
swered gently. 








“I’ve been so wretched over it!” 

“Will you believe how sorry I am?” 
he asked, looking down into the pale 
face so close to his shoulder. Then, in 
another tone: “I suppose you are very 
fond of Bobs?” 

“Did any one ever know Bobs with- 
out being fond of him?” she queried, 
with a shaky little laugh. And then, im- 
pulsively: “He is so eager for us to be 
friends that I think, if you don’t mind, 
we ought to try to be for his sake.” 

“Yes,” he said quietly, “for Bobs’ 
sake.” 


And again their friendship was 
furthered by the unconscious Alder- 
mans. 

Alderman was “taken desperately ill 
a week later with ptomaine poisoning, 
and Maxwell was sent for. As he sad- 
dled his pony in the corral, the judge 
passed along the street, and called 
across to ask him where he was going in 
such haste. 

“Mary will go out with you,” he said, 
hearing that Alderman was sick. “We 
can’t have that poor little woman there 
alone. Put the pony to your buggy or 
take Peg to my phaéton, if you like.” 
Pegasus was a broad-backed old gray, 
as much a part of the Bramblett estab- 
lishment as the bulldog. 

When Bramblett got home, however, 
he found his wife groaning in her room 
with a sick headache, and it ended in 
Nicky’s going, 

He stowed her in beside Maxwell, 
along with beef extract, and arrowroot, 
and packages of oatmeal, and Irish 
moss, and Heaven only knows what 
not that Mrs. Judge insisted on their 
taking. 

The Alderman house was so tiny that 
Nicky had to look close before she saw 
it. It was gray, like the rocks against 
which it backed. It had a brave little 
front porch with vines over it, and two 


big comfortable rocking-chairs on it. | 


“The box seats at the theater,” she 
thought. Back of the house was a 
mine, its black mouth gaping wide. 
Edith Alderman met them at the 
door. She was as white as her envelop- 
ing apron, but her haggard eyes lit at 
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sight of Maxwell, and she welcomed 
Nicky gratefully. Then she led the way 
to where her husband lay. 

As Nicky waited in the small sitting 
room, she looked about her curiously. 
In that indefinable way that houses have 
of betraying the inner nature of their 
mistresses, this house proclaimed the 
happiness of the woman, who, though 
roughly transplanted, yet found peace 
and content here. Isolation might 
spread about it, and economy grip it, 
yet was it the sheltering place of stout 
and radiant hearts. 

All this and more it said to Nicky. 

In ten minutes the doctor came out 
and went at once to the kitchen, where 
she followed him. 

“Have you come in time?” she asked. 

“Yes!” he said, and the muscles of 
his jaw were tense. He moved quickly 
about his preparations, giving her rapid 
instructions as he did so. Then he went 
into the sick room to begin the fight. 

It lasted for hours. Once or twice he 
opened the door, and she handed in 
what he required, and once Mrs. Alder- 
man came out in search of something. 
Her tragic eyes did not even see Nicky. 
Her strong white teeth held her lower 
lip steady. She slipped quietly within 
the room again, and closed the door. 

And again Nicky waited tensely. 
There was nothing to do. The little 


house was in perfect order. Nothing 
needed her hand. She stood in the 
front door looking out on the change- 
ful loveliness of the desert. The air 


was saturated with perfumes that day, 
and never sky was bluer. <A bird flew 
by, its breast flashing in the sun. It 
wheeled, poised lightly, and came twit- 
tering down to the vines of the porch. 
Its mate followed. How could they 
chatter so impudently, careless of the 
misery within? 

It was growing dusk when John 
Maxwell came out from the bedroom 
and held the door open for Mrs, Alder- 
man. He was breathing hard, and his 
face was gray, but his eyes smiled, and 
there was something almost boyish in 
his air of victory. He looked sunnily 
from one woman to the other. 


“It’s all right,” he said. “He'll pull 


through. He will probably sleep for 
hours now.” 

Edith Alderman gave a long, quiver- 
ing sigh, and slid down limply into a 
chair. 

“Best thing she could do,” he said, 
his fingers on her pulse. ‘Best thing 
she could possibly do. We'll get her to 
bed presently. After she’s had some- 
thing to eat. I don’t suppose she has 
tasted food to-day.” 

Nicky vanished kitchenward. <A 
queer sensation she had never felt be- 
fore was at her heart. So this was love, 
love in all its wistful violence! She 
marveled as she moved deftly about the 
kitchen. 

Mrs. Alderman refused the sleeping 
potion the doctor urged on her, and in- 
sisted upon sitting beside her husband 
through the night. But as he continued 
to sleep unbrokenly, his lean, boyish 
face with almost a smile on it, she 
drowsed—worn by the previous night's 
lonely and agonized vigil—in her chair 
at the bed’s head. 

“Oh, Davey,” she whispered sleepily, 
her hand over his, “Davey, if he hadn't 
come !"’ 

Nicky slipped a pillow back of her 
head and, drawing a blanket over her, 
went out on the porch to join Max- 
well. 

She studied him with kindling regard 
as he lay in one of the big chairs, his 
hand mechanically seeking his cigar 
case and matches. Undoubtedly he had 
rendered back a life that day 

“Don't try to talk,” she said gently, 
as she dropped into the other chair. 
“You must be worn out. I'll just think, 
and watch the stars come.” 

Orion's splendid three were moving 
up the east, and a silver sliver of a 
moon balanced on the topmost crest of 
the mountains. 

He lighted his cigar and smoked in 
peaceful silence. 

After a whil he looked over at her 
and asked her what she was thinking 
about. 

“I’m thinking that contentment isn't 
a matter of geography,” she exclaimed. 

He nodded. He had rarely known 
any one happier than the Aldermans, he 
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said. Marriage was so often merely a 
matter of adjusted temperaments and 
good-humored generosities. 

She lay deep in the old chair, her eyes 
dark with feeling and exquisite with ar- 
dor. Even the slender little body 
seemed all intensity, quivering, alive, 
eager; as eager as the soul back of the 
darkly gray eyes. 

“So many people gather the first poor 
little white blossom they come to,” she 
breathed, ‘‘when the crimson flower of 
love grows just up the hill.” 

He smiled across the dusk at her. He 
was glad, he said, that she had gone up 
the hill for jer crimson flower. 

She did not say anything to that. She 
merely lay watching the sky, but her 
face had grown very thoughtful, her 
eyes very grave, and once her soft lit- 
tle mouth went sideways in a funny 
slant, then steadied itself in a red line. 

At midnight he made her go to bed, 
promising to call her if she were 
needed. 

She looked in on the sick room as she 
passed. Alderman stiil slept, his face 
turned toward his wife, her hand covy- 
ering his on the white counterpane. The 
pale moonlight came ir at the window, 
and a candle burned on the dresser. A 
cheay little room it was, but it empha- 
sized what the other part of the house 
had been saying to her. Mrs, Alder- 
man’s battered straw hat hung against 
the door; her picture, with Alderman’s, 
was on the dresser; het scrvice- 
able shoes and a pair of coquettish slip- 
pers ranged in a with his big 
boots; a veil swung from the same hook 
of his old caps; a 
The 
were 


stout 
row 


on which was one 
flowered belt hung with his ties. 
signs of their mutual occupation 
everywhere. 

Nicky drew back gently and closed 
the door. She had a sense of contact 
with life, a realization of comradeship, 
that she had never had before. 

As she undressed, all her movements 
were slow and hushed. She stretched 
her tired body between the fresh, sweet- 
smelling sheets, and lay, wide-eyed, 
staring at the ceiling. 


She felt suddenly dissatisfied. In the 


deep of her heart something was wrong. 


When she went to sleep she dreamed 
of racing with the wind, her hands held 
out to big red flowers that drifted be- 
fore her, beyond the reach of her strain- 
ing grasp, while meager little white 
ones, like fluttering, ragged-winged 
moths, brushed maddeningly across her 
vision. 

CHAPTER VII. 

She wakened to Mrs. Alderman’s 
touch. Coming dazedly out of sleep, she 
sat bolt upright, trying to think where 
she was and what it was all about. Her 
hair had slipped from the high mass 
into which she had coiled it, and fell 
softly about her face, which was flushed 
with sleep. She looked like a child, 
wakened suddenly and trying to get its 
bearings. 

“You dear, blinky little thing, vou!” 
Edith Alderman criea, aad kissed her. 

She was fully dressed for the day, 
wearing the pretty, crisp gingham that 
had swung from the hook the night be- 
fore. Her dark hair was in its smooth, 
accustomed braids. And except for the 
circles of fatigue beneath her eyes, and 
for the wonderful shining of the eyes 
themselves, there was nothing to show 
what she had been through. 

Her husband was much better, she 
said. The night had done wonders for 
him. He had such a wonderful con- 
stitution. Why, he looked almost well 
this morning! It was only a matter of 
rest and care now, the doctor said. 

She making little excursions 
about the room, adjusting a_ blind, 
straightening a rug, picking up a bit 
of linen that had been dropped in the 
haste of the day before. And as she 
moved, Nicky sat on the edge of the 
bed, her bare toes just touching the 
floor, and watched with admiring eyes 
the muscuiar grace and ease of the sup- 
ple body and the play of light in the 
expressive face. 

As Mrs. Alderman passed the win- 
dow, she stopped and, touching the sill 
with the tips of her fingers, drew a long 
whiff of the sweet air, with tremulous 
intake. 

“Never was such a morning since the 
world began!” she declared. She did 
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not trust herself to speak of the crisis 
that was passed. It was still too near. 

As she turned away from the win- 
dow, she put her cheek down for an 
instant against Nicky’s. 

“It was so good of you to come to 
me!” she breathed. 

“I'd have come a thousand miles to 
see such love as yours!” 

“You love your Bobs quite as much 
as I love Dave, I’m sure. You are like 
that. You couldn't love tamely as 
some women do.” 

Her eyes mused as she finished tidy- 
ing the room. 

“We are fashioned so differently, 
aren't we?” she murmured. ‘Some for 
ecstasy. Some for mere contentment.” 

Then she went out to get breakfast. 

Maxwell went back to camp that 
evening, leaving Nicky, for whom he 
returned at the end of the week. The 
Aldermans stood at the porch steps to 
see them off, Alderman looking pale, 
but otherwise almost recovered. His 
arm was frankly about his wife’s waist. 
A little yellow puffball of a chicken 
that she had just been showing the doc- 
tor was in the curve of her elbow, and 
her brown fingers smoothed it del- 
icately. 

Nicky turned in her corner of the 
phaéton to look back at them. 

“There are some things that abide 
with you,” she whispered, more to her- 
self than to Maxwell. 

The evening sky was full of floating 
oses 

“Sometimes I think it will be the 
hazes I shall remember when I go away 
from here,” she said; “sometimes I 
think it will be the clouds. To-night I 
think it will be the clouds.” 

“My mother went to Egypt just to 
see the sphinx; yet what she remem- 
bered afterward wasn’t the sphinx at 
all, she declared, but a little pink cloud 
that drifted above it.” 

“T know. I wish I had known your 
mother—Bobs’ mother. And I wish 
you could know my mother. She is 
such a ridiculously little person to make 
such an awful emptiness in the heart 
when she isn’t around.” 

“Shall you be going back soon?” he 


asked. “You spoke a while ago of 
leaving.” 

“No, I'll stay till the Brambletts tire 
of me. Mother and father are in 
Florida now, and they seem to be get- 
ting on astonishingly well without me.” 

“And Bobs?” 

“Bobs isn’t wearying for me.” 

“There is no time set for the wed- 
ding, then?” 

“We haven't talked much lately of 
that part of it. I don’t believe we are 
either of us quite ready,” she admitted. 

They drove for some time after this 
in silence, Peg trotting heavily through 
the sand. At last they came to.a rise 
from which the distant camp was vis- 
ible. Yellow house lights shone softly 
through the purple twilight. The sema- 
phore at the switch showed a green 
bulb. 

Pegasus, whose nature may have 
been either appreciative or merely slug- 
gish, came to a dead stand as he reached 
the eminence. 

“Let him stop,” Nicky pleaded; “‘let 
him stop forever if he wants to!” 

They drank silently of the cup of 
beauty. 

“In the night, the heart 
Feels the breath of things— 
Gathers sweet or smart 
Where the eyes are blind, 
Where no echo clings. 

In the day, the mind— 

In the night, the heart!” 


she quoted softly 

He lifted the lines, rippled them on 
the old horse’s broad back, and they 
went down into the mesa. 

“Do you think many people love as 
the Aldermans love?” 

Her sudden little voice and its ir- 
relevant question made him start. He 
replied that he thought all people should 
love like that if they married. 

She was quiet for some minutes. 
Then she said: “But we are fashioned 
so differently.” Unconsciously she was 
repeating Mrs. Alderman. 

“I’m speaking more of women than 
men, perhaps; of women who are 
wrought for happiness or for misery, 
not for mere acquiescent endurance.” 

“How can we know which we're 
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fashioned for?” she demanded, a note 
of unconscious passion in her voice. 
“That is, how can we know it in time? 
We can’t tell whether we are capable 
of great happiness till we've tried it, 
can we?” 

“T should think one must 
know without questioning.” 

“Do you mean that the right sort of 
love is spontaneous? Cosmic?” Is that 
what you believe?” 

“T don't quite know what I believe,” 
he replied; “do you?” 

“T thought I did,” she reflected. 

He studied her for a moment with 
gravely questioning eyes. Life had 
taught him to read what was passing 
behind the flashing of a smile, and what 
he read behind hers was not entirely re- 
assuring. 


always 


CHAPTER VIII. 

When they reached camp, they found 
that something unusual! was happening. 
Lights burned in all the little houses; 
doors stood open, revealing empty in- 
teriors; gates were wide-flung. Here 
and there a woman with children cling- 
ing to her skirts stood in the door- 
yard, looking off toward “town.” 

Maxwell whipped Peg into a trot, and 
they came quickly to the business sec- 
tion of the camp. Before the Commer- 
cial House a crowd had gathered, con- 
gesting the street. A sullen sound is- 
sued from it—that sound which, once 
heard, no man ever forgets. There is 
no animal cry so utterly hideous. 

He turned the horse sharply into a 


side street and put the lines in her 
hands. 
“Go home and stay,” he said. “That 


is a mob back there. I must go. I 
may be able to help check it.” 

He set off at a run, and she drove 
on toward the Brambletts’, tying Peg at 
the side of the house, which was empty 
like all the other houses in the neigh- 
borhood. 

She stood for an instant beside the 
hitch post, head lifted, listening. The 


dull rumble of menace did not penetrate 
here, but the feel of violence, of mys- 
tery, of 


something strange and ele- 
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mental, was thick in the air, and seized 
by an impulse of curiosity, she sped 
down the deserted street till she came 
to the edge of the surging mass. 

A medley it was—Mexicans, Japs, 
Chinese, a Hun or two, a Hindu; but 
the American predominated. He it was 
who actuated that surly body; he, with 
the Indian at his elbow. It took but a 
glance to see it. 

In the midst of the crowd the limp 
figure of a man huddled, a pallid, piti- 
able creature. He gasped, and whined, 
and coughed, and pulled against the 
rope that had been thrown over his 
head, and had dropped to his shabby, 
shaking shoulders. 

“What is it?” Nicky asked, with stiff 
lips, of the woman at the edge of the 
crowd, 

“He killed an old squaw, Salamadi, 
and the camp won’t stand for it. She 
was a woman, even if she was only an 
Indian,” the stranger replied. She was 
gaunt and grim, and she held herself 
tightly in her own tense arms. 

“You're the girl at Brambletts’, 
aren't you?” she asked, with a quick 
sidewise glance. “The trouble’s all 
about their Lucy. The Mohave that’s 
in love with her come here to-night to 
get her, but he didn’t dare go out there, 
not knowing Wielietopsi was away, so 
he sent Matthews, and Matthews got 
into a fuss with the squaws, and killed 
Salamadi.”’ 

On the hotel porch a little group of 
saner citizens had gathered. The pro- 
prietor of the house was addressing the 
crowd, but his words rolled off the sur- 
face of its stolidity as water rolls from 
a lily pod. 

“Where is Judge Bramblett?” Nicky 
whispered, her heart pounding in her 
ears. “Surely he j 

“He’s out of town. So is Berley. 
Nothing can stop ’em,” the woman said. 
She had looked on scenes like this be- 





fore. 

The crowd tugged and 
toward the big cottonwood tree at the 
end of the porch. 

“String him up, McCurdy, and have 
voices shouted. 


swayed 


done!” 














And, “String him up, McCurdy!” 
other voices echoed. 

Nicky looked wildly about for John 
Maxwell. Where was he? Wasn't any 
one going to try to stop this awful 
thing? The hotel proprietor might 
harangue till morning, and they would 
pay no attention to him. Her lids 
dropped over her horrified eyes. A 
paralysis of limb seized her. She could 
no more have escaped from the spot 
than she could have lifted hand to try 
to stay the tragedy. 

The window lights of the hotel and 
a torch or two held aloft by some toil- 
grimed hand showed a circle of dis- 
torted, bloodthirsty faces. A  wolfish 
snarl arose, gathered strength as it ran, 
and broke into yaps that chilled the 
blood. McCurdy, the leader of the mob, 
towered grim and inexorable. The man 
at the end of the rope gasped and 
clawed the air. And, like an insatiate 
god awaiting sacrifice about to be of- 
fered it, the gnarled cottonwood waited. 

“Look!” the woman at the edge of 
the crowd whispered, her fingers catch- 
ing Nicky’s arm. 

Mrs. Judge and John Maxwell hur- 
ried out from the hotel and stood at 
the steps’ head. They looked as if they 
had been running; her head was bare, 
the hair brushed mannishly back from 
her forehead. She threw out her hand 
in a gesture of command, and her voice 
rang full-throated and imperious. 

“Put down that rope, Jack McCur- 
dy!” she cried. “Put it down this in- 
stant! I know why you took it up, man. 
You were thinking what you'd have 
done if any man had lifted hand against 
the old woman who used to sit at your 
fireside. But you weren’t thinking how 
she’d feel if she’d hear, up where she 
has gone, God bless her!—that her son 
had taken human life. Dipped his 
hands in blood—those hands of his that 
have done honest toil and kept them- 
selves clean. You weren't thinking of 
what such word would mean to her, 
were you, Jack? 

“And the others of you, Mapes, and 
Tom Frazer, and Beams, and all the 
rest of you, you’re not thinking of your 
women, and of how you'll face them 
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How 
you'll face your own souls when you 
lie on your last beds, and try to make 


when you go home to-night. 


peace with yourselves. For we’ve stood 
for justice here in Gold Roads, men, 
and this isn’t justice, this thing you’re 


about to do. Matthews was drunk. 
His wits have been jumbled with 
whisky for years. He had no more 


thought of committing murder than I 
have. I've just come from investigat- 
ing. I wanted you to have the truth, 
and here it is—Matthews tried to talk 
to Lucy alone, but Salamadi thrust her- 
self between them, fighting like a cat. 
He pushed her out of the way, and she 
fell. Her head struck the edge of a 
cooking pot, and she is dead. 

“Tt’s deplorable, it’s cruel. But it 
wasn't murder. You can see that for 
yourselves, 

“But even if it had been, can’t you 
trust Thaddeus Bramblett to see that 
justice is meted out? Hasn't he done 
the square thing by you all in the years 
that are gone? Leave it in his hands, 
and in the hands of cooler men; men 
whose business it is to take care of just 
such cases as this.” 

She came down the steps and moved 
straight toward McCurdy, the crowd di- 
viding to let her pass. 

“Bring him along to jail, Jack!” she 
said quietly. 

There was an instant of tense silence; 
an instant in which the crowd seemed 
to hold its breath as one man, watching 
those two imperious figures in its midst. 

“Give me the rope!’ she commanded, 
holding out her hand for it. 

McCurdy laughed, half mockingly. 

“You're cool!” he exclaimed. 

“Give it to me, Jack!” 

Their dueling eyes met. His went 
down before hers in the end, and he 
dropped the coil of rope at her feet. 

“T do it because you ask it,” he mut- 
tered, 

“You do it because you stand for fair 
play! It’s what we all stand for here, 
thank God!” she cried, and her voice 
quite sang now. “Go home, men. Go 
home and sleep as you wouldn’t have 
done if you'd taken this poor devil’s 
life. Are you ready, Jack? Maybe 
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you'd better come along, Doctor Max- 
well. Matthews looks.as if he’d need 
you.” 

They moved across the sand, she 
holding her cloak together at the throat 
and shivering a little, her ruffled skirts 
lifted from the dust, the skirts Mat- 
thews, falling on his wabbling knees, 
would have kissed if she had let him. 


On the way home Lucy arose sud- 
denly in Nicky’s path, as dramatically 
as if it were all a bit of staged tragedy 
instead of a fragment of life in the stern 
and isolate hills. 

She took hold of the lapels of Nicky’s 
short coat and brought her brown face 
close. Her eyes had an unpleasant blaze 
in them, but what she had to say was 
quietly enough spoken. 

The Mohave was waiting for her ina 
caiion beyond camp, she explained. He 
would wait till she came, not knowing 
what had happened. If the Walapis 
found him they would kill him. She 
must get word to him. Would Nicky 
take it? There was no one else she 
could trust. 

An orchestra on Front Street struck 
suddenly into a bedlamish air—the tem- 
porarily depopulated saloons were 
filling again. The wind, careening 
across the mesa, brought with it the 
howl of dogs. Those who know the 
Walapi know his dogs, lean, mangy, 
skulking curs that fill the night with 
hideous noises. Nicky shuddered in- 
stinctively, glancing out across the 
shadows. 

Lucy pointed in the other direction. 
The cafion lay off that way. There was 
no one there but the Mohave. She need 
not be afraid, 

“You say you my good frien’,”’ she 
pleaded, her eves big and wild. 

Nicky shook off her clinging hands. 

“Tell me where I'll find him and what 
I'm to say,” she said quietly; and in 
two minutes was gone, swaying lightly 
before the wind, the dust in little whirls 
at her heels. 

It was a world of silence into which 
she entered; a world of somber shadows 
that quivered as she passed. She ran 


lightly, her glance leaping nervously to 


right and left. A small, clutching fear 
began to take possession of her. Awe 
of the desert in its robe of moonlight 
seized her. She was keyed to an in- 
tolerable pitch. She could have 
screamed and fled back to town. 

But when she went into a thing she 
would wade through it, she declared be- 
tween teeth that chattered a little. She 
had been silly enough to undertake this, 
and she must see it through. She 
wouldn't be a quitter, frightened by 
shadows and silence. 

A rabbit bounced down out of the 
rocks and poised for an instant, then 
darted off to the right, only to wheel al- 
most at once and go flying away to the 
left. 

“You poor, scared bunny!” she said 
aloud, with a shaking little laugh; “I’m 
as bewildered and muddle-headed as 
you are!” 

Where was the Mohave? She must 
have come a mile. What would he be 
like? Would his face be painted? Ugh, 
it was creepy, meeting him away off 
here! The Brambletts would rage 
when they heard of it. Perhaps she 
would not tell them. 

Suddenly, with the power of invisibil- 
ity that all savage tribes know, the In- 
dian arose directly in her path, and she 
realized that he must have been paral- 
leling it for some distance, walking un- 
seen, with the instinct of escaping ob- 
servation that has been transmitted 
from generation to generation. 

He now stood frankly revealed to 
her, a handsome fellow, straight as a 
pine, his face as guiltless of paint as her 
own. 

“Lucy send you?” he asked, his voice 
as soft as the breeze. 

She told him briefly all there was to 
tell, and he listened, eyes narrowing, 
head down the wind; then he laughed 
softly, with an assurance beyond all 
words. 

Thus he told her that he would win 
“his woman,” no matter what the dan- 
gers to be encountered. 

“I’m glad you love her so,” 
observed. 

You have seen a sluice gate open sud- 
denly and a foaming tide rush through? 


Nicky 
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Well, so it was with him. Into the su- 
perb and passive body passion rushed ; 
it leaped into the steady eyes, into the 
play of the quiet hands, into the con- 
trolled voice. 

She stared at him in wonderment. 
Love again, in all its wistful violence! 
The red flower of life! The same look 
in the eyes of this savage that had 
burned in Mrs. Alderman’s eyes as she 
fought for her husband's life! The 
same sanity. The same madness. The 
same intensity of resolution, The same 
indomitable will. 

She thrilled from head to foot. 

“You sabe love?” he asked. 

She shook her head. She saw him 
through a mist of quick, unreasoning 
tears. In that moment of revelation it 
came to her that, beside such love as 
his, her love for Bobs was nothing; 
Bobs’ love for her no more. She felt 
strangely desolated, impoverished. 

“You no love anybody?” he queried 
incredulously, disarming her by the sim- 
plicity of his tone and the straightfor- 
wardness of his glance, so that, instead 
of parrying lightly, as she was at first 
inclined, she met him on his own 
ground, and answered quietly: 

“T don’t know.” 

He looked at her, and she looked back 
at him with a rueful little smile. He 
shook his head. 

“You sabe when you love,” he de- 
clared, with grave conviction. \Visdom 
was in his eyes; wisdom learned of the 
silences, of wild, free airs, of simple 
living, of an existence in which conven- 
tion and lack of convention played no 
part whatsoever. He studied her with 
a long glance that balanced between hu- 
mor and pity. Pity won. 

“Heap women think they love. Then 
they find out,” he said, with quiet un- 
derstanding. “Lucy, she thought she 
love. Only li'l’ while she think so. 
Then she know.” 

She nodded, smiling tremulously, and 
they turned toward camp. 

‘‘Mebbeso you know some day,” he 
murmured. 

She laughed. 

‘““Mebbeso,” she echoed him. 

He bore her company to the mouth 


of the cafion, though she kept begging 
him to turn back. She was not afraid 
for herself, she said, only for him. 

He squared himself splendidly at 
that, and laughed again, as softly as be- 
fore, as assuredly. 

At the instant a long, far-carrying 
wail—blent of women’s voices, and the 
shrill incantations of men, and the howl 
of dogs—came to them, worn thin by 
the distance across which it swept. 

The Mohave threw back his head, 
like a hound on scent. : 

He explained that the sound came 
from where Salamadi lay. The Wala- 
pis were gathering there. They would 
spend the night in noisily lamenting her, 
and in the end some one would have to 
pay for her death. No Indian ever 
died by violence that he died unavenged. 
In this case a white man’s life would 
have to pay the forfeit, since a white 
man had killed her. In order to gain 
admission to the happy hunting 
ground, Wielietopsi must kill a mem- 
ber of the same race that had slain his 
squaw. It was the vengeance his faith 
demanded. 

He explained it as simply as you 
would have explained the sprinkling of 
holy water or the breaking of sacra- 
mental bread. 

She shivered and moved a little away 
from him as they stood there, listening. 

“T come get Lucy You tell 
her,” he said, as they shook hands. 

She nodded and ran down the trail 

When she reached home, Mrs. Judge 
was reading the evening paper as 
quietly as if nothing had happened. 

“I’m glad you've come,” she said, “] 
was beginning to be anxious. Put that 
candle in the window, will you, dear? 
I promised John Maxwell I would set 
it there the instant you appeared. He 
has been charging up and down, hunt- 
ing you everywhere. I was sure you 
had only stopped to speak with some 
one.” ° 

“T’ve been talking with Lucy’s Mo- 
have,” Nicky said quietly. 

“My soul! You don’t mean it? 
Hanging around, tempting fate, is he? 
He had better clear out and leave her 
alone.” 





soon. 
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“He'll never do that. He loves her.” 

“Oh, loves!” 

“I wish I knew as much about love 
as he does,” Nicky said lightly, veiling 
her seriousness. “Aren't you coming to 
bed ?” 

“When I’ve seen what the world did 
yesterday,” settling to her paper. 

“What you did to-night was the 
finest, bravest———”’ 

“Run along and let me read.” 

As she took off her dress in the small 
bedroom, Nicky put up her hands and, 
unclasping the chain from about her 
throat, opened the locket and_ stared 
long at the boyish face within. 

The wind swayed the muslin curtains. 
The candle’s flame bent and dipped. 
From across the mesa came the wailing 
of the Indians. All the orchestras 
along Front Street seemed going it like 
mad behind their baize doors. 

She stood up with a gesture of 
fatigue, the chain in her palm. She did 
not put it on again, though she had 
worn it constantly since Bobs had sent 
it to her. Instead, she hung it on the 
dresser beside the mirror. 

“No, Bobs,” she said, half aloud; 
“you never, never loved me like that.” 

Then she puffed the candle out, 
jumped into bed, and tried to go to 
sleep. 

CHAPTER IX. 

Meanwhile John Maxwell, having 
seen the welcome candle in the window, 
had gone into his house, lit his lamp, 
put on his smoking jacket and his slip- 
pers, and sat down to the reading of his 
day’s mail, for which he had as yet not 
found a moment. 

A letter from an old and very close 
friend in New York attracted his at- 
tention, and he took it up eagerly. Kim- 
ball had just come home from abroad, 
and had no doubt seen Bobs, and would 
have word of him. 

He broke the seal and turned the 
sheets till he found his brother’s name. 

“T went to see Bobs at the Sorbonne,” 
Kimball wrote, “but it seems he hasn’t 
been there for some weeks. So I trav- 
eled out to the country and found him 


charmingly installed at a_ friend's 
chateau. He needed the rest and 
change, he says. I don’t know what to 
tell you about him, John. He puzzles 
and disturbs me. I haven't been rid of 
the thought of him since I returned. I 
believe if I were you I'd bring him 
home, settle him in some growing town, 
and let him get to practicing again. 
Then he can marry, and all will be well. 

“The truth is, there’s a girl there who 
may be his undoing. I know what you 
are saying—that he’s perfectly safe 
with Miss Temperly’s image in his 
heart. But it’s one thing to have an 
image in the heart, and a very other 
thing altogether to have a charming 
woman at your elbow. 

“This Stoddard girl is particularly 
dangerous because she is so insidious— 
like certain kinds of sickness; you are 
in the seizure before you’ve had any 
premonitory symptoms. Send for him. 
I’m not an alarmist, but I’m convinced 
it’s the only thing to do. Aside from 
the menace of the girl, there are other 
hazards. It isn’t a wholesome atmos- 
phere for a boy of his temperament. 
Bring him home before it’s too late.” 

Maxwell made an involuntary move- 
ment of impatience; it would not be so 
easy to dictate to Bobs, to bring him 
home as if he were a child. A man of 
twenty-eight is not to be commanded. 
He was his own master. And even if 
the expressed wish could bring him, 
had he any right to voice it? Only to- 
night Nicky had admitted that she was 
not quite ready for him. 

Bobs’ conduct was amazing. How 
any man knowing himself possessed of 
the affection of a girl like Nicky could 
forget her, even for a day, seemed to 
him incredible. He made a taper of the 
page that recorded Bobs’ fickleness, and, 
lighting it, held it over a big-mouthed 
Indian jar till it blackened and dropped, 
a spiral of thin blue smoke twisting up- 
ward into the shadows. 

Other than this jar and a squat god 
of Mohave fashioning, the room held 
no decoration whatsoever. Its walls 
were drab with a coating of calcimine. 
Over the pine boards of the floor two 
Navaho blankets had been thrown, a 
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cross of scarlet in one of them lending 
the only touch of color to the whole 
gray interior. 

On the table by which Maxwell sat 
were the bethumbed magazines and the 
grubby volumes that beguiled the wait- 
ing minutes of those who came here to 
seek his services. Through the open 
door to the left, his office showed, 
barer even than the waiting room. To 
the right was his chamber, with a bar- 
racklike bed, a shelf of books at its 
head, a cheap dresser, and a portrait of 
his mother. The small, square dining 
room opened off the waiting room. A 
plain swinging lamp hung above the ta- 
ble, on which a badly laundered cloth 
wriggled askew. In the center of the 
table was a glass dish of withering ap- 
ples. One cheap pine chair was drawn 
up to the head of the board. 

His hand went out mechanically to 
the little god at his elbow, and for some 
minutes he turned it absently, the long 
beaded earrings of the grinning creature 
glistening in the light. Then he pushed 
it abruptly from him, felt for his pipe 
and matches, and lay smoking. His 
face held no hint of the cheer habitual 
to it. In the depths of the grave eyes 
no trace of sunniness was left. A som- 
ber, pale, very tired face it was, tired 
from life itself, rather than from the 
passing of the day. 

“Hello, doc, still up?” a hearty voice 
hailed from without, and McCurdy 
stepped up the short path into the light 
from the door. 

The doctor signaled him to a chair. 
He lived just up the street and often 
dropped in for a bedtime smoke. 

‘Just been lookin’ after Matthews,” 
he said. “Confounded little skunk! He 
deserves to swing for havin’ such a 
white liver.” 

He reached for the cigars Maxwell 
pushed over to him, selected one, lit 
it, and remarked, with a puff: “Neat 
little speech of Mrs. Judge’s, wasn’t it? 
Great woman, that. The greatest this 
camp ever knew.” 

Removing his cigar, he regarded the 
glowing end of it for an instant. “One 
reason I was willin’ to give in to her 
was because, down in my heart, my 


sympathy’s for Lucy. I don’t care what. 
color a woman is, she’s got a right to 
marry who she pleases. Ain’t that so?’ 

“She was promised to the Walapi,” 
the doctor said. 

“Now, see here, that’s the most mis- 
taken notion anybody ever got—that a 
woman’s obliged to marry a man just 
because, in perfectly good faith, she 
once promised herself to him. What 
can you expect of such a marriage? 
You can tie her body to him, but you 
can’t tie her heart. I've seen it tried, 
and I tell you it can’t be done. Her 
heart wanders, and sometimes her soul 
follows.” 

Maxwell's fingers released their hold 
on the arm of the chair and began a 
nervous tattoo. 

“Marriage,” McCurdy contended, his 
long figure sprawling comfortably, his 
hawklike eyes on the rings of smoke 
above his head, “is everything to a 
woman, She’s a terribly lonesome lit- 
tle creature outside her own home. It 
ain't so with a man, so it don’t mean 
quite so much to him whether he gets 
exactly the right person or not. But 
it means heaven or hell to her.” 

They smoked for a while in silence. 

“No, sir,” he reverted with emphasis, 
“if I had a dozen daughters, I wouldn't 
stick in my oar when it come to their 
marryin’. All I'd stipulate would be 
that they’d take plenty of time in 
choosin’. For that’s the great danger. 
A woman is terribly responsive, and 
when an attractive fellow comes along 
and is nice to her, something in her 
answers to him, and she thinks it’s love. 
So she marries him straight off, with- 
out tryin’ it out. Now why the dick- 
ens you shouldn't try love out as well as 
automobiles, and sewing machines, and 
horses, I don’t see. And why, when 
you find it ain’t to your taste, you 
should feel obliged to accept it, is be- 
yond me.” 

He yawned widely, put down the stub 
of his cigar, in a tray, and arose with a 
look at his watch. 

“Time to turn in. How’s the Flan- 
nigan baby that was burned yesterday ? 
My wife says you was up all night with 
it: 
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“Better,” Maxwell answered  ab- 
sently. 

McCurdy crossed to the door, 
turned there. 

“You see a lot of dissatisfied men and 
unhappy women in this world,” he ob- 
served, “and if you'll investigate, it’s 
my opinion you'll find that in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred a mistaken 
sense of honor is at the bottom of the 
whole thing. Well, good night.” 

“Good night,” Maxwell replied. 

He continued to sit with his fingers 
wrapping the throat of the Mohave god. 


and 


CHAPTER X. 

A mood of partial satisfaction sat 
upon Mrs, Judge. 

“It’s plain sailing now. He has quite 
won her over,” she said to her hus- 
band one. day soon after this, as she 
traced her initials in the yellow dust of 
his office window sill. 


“Good! I told you that’s how it 
would end.” 

A balky smile flickered over her lips. 

“Has she ever shown you Bobs’ pic- 


ture?” 
He shook his head without looking up 
from his writing. 
“I’m not at all sure that | 
Bobs,” she announced. 
“What does it matter, my dear?” 
She pursed her lips and sat for a 
few minutes in a muse, while his pen 
sped back and | 


care for 


forth across the long 


page. 
“Love,” she quot 
It takes gold from the clod.”’ 


<1, “is the sage’s 
stone. 

“Oh, come, come!” 

“T admit he is probably a fascinating 
clod, but it’s my opinion that she was 
attracted to him by a certain charm of 
manner which his character doesn't 
bear out. That he made unconscious 
promises to her pride and hope, and he 
hasn’t the ability to keep them.” 

“She loves him. That settles it.” 

“Tt settles it if she loves him. I've 
had my doubts lately. Something is 
wrong. She’s dissatisfied and restless, 
and it’s unlike her. No girl in the 


world has naturally fewer moods of de- 
pression.” 


“Bilious, maybe.” 

“Don't be flippant.” 

She arose with a sigh. “The truth is, 
she was not born for Bobs Maxwell,” 
she said, “but for John.” 

He jerked up his 
heavily. 

‘Now, see here, Mary,” he warned, 
“don't go to letting any such fool no- 
tion as that get hold of you.” 

“You can see it for yourself, with 
half an eye.” 

“T haven't seen it.” 

“You do now, don’t you?” 

“Certainly not,” he protested. 
again: “Certainly not!” 

“Well, good-by. Don’t be late to din- 
ner,” she murmured, stooping to kiss 
the bald spot on the top of his head. 

‘or five minutes after she was gone, 
his pen scratched without a halt. Then 
he threw it down and, rising, went over 
to the window, where he stood, feet 
widely planted, hands digging into his 
pockets, brows knotted. 

“It wouldn't have been such a bad 
idea,” he burst forth. “Why the devil 
couldn't fate have brought ’em together 
in time?” 

Maxwell, meanwhile. was busily en- 
grossed in studying Nicky, to discover 
how much she cared for Bobs, Until 
he knew, he dared take no steps toward 
his brother’s return. If he should bear 
himself in the future as he was bearing 
himself now, it would take a very stout 
and dependable affection to endure the 
strain to which it would probably be 


head, scowling 


And 


subjected. 


lire and tenderness had gone to 
Nicky’s fashioning, and he did not 


mean that she should be sacrificed if he 
could help it. 

He watched her closely in the days 
that followed. There were times when 
he was sure that she loved his brother 
with all the wishful fervor of her na- 
ture; but there were other times when 
he was equally certain that her heart 
groped in uncharted regions, seeking its 
citadel. 

He fell naturally into all his old in- 
timacies with the Brambletts. If, for 
instance, as he passed the house in the 
morning on his way to the hotel or to 
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Jimmy’s—Jane McGrudor having failed 
him again—and heard the clicking of a 
spoon against the side of a crock, he 
knew that muffins would probably be 
browning soon in the big oven, and he 
was very likely to present himself and 
ask to share them. Or, it may be, at 
the slightest touch of chill in the night 
air, he would cross the stretch of street 
between the two houses, his arms piled 
high with pifion wood with which a 
patient had generously supplied him, 
and arranging it on the blackened 
hearth—he had only a Wild Oak stove 
at home—would light it and draw com- 
fortably up, while the judge went on 
with his reading, and Mrs. Judge lay 
on the couch, her hand over the edge on 
Scrub’s contented head, and Nicky beat 
out rollicking airs on the old square 
piano, or drifted into better things. 

And when he was not there, a mem- 
oried Nicky went with him wherever 
he went. Her little figure strayed in 
and out of his mind day and night. And 
always he questioned if Bobs were 
worthy of her. And always he said to 
himself that to-morrow he would de- 
vise some way of finding out just how 
deeply she cared for him, so that he 
would know whether or not to bring 
him home. 

While he was still puzzling and pon- 
dering, another letter came from Kim- 
ball. 

“For Heaven’s sake, John, if you are 


going to bring Bobs home, be about it!” 


he wrote. ‘Anstruther’ —he was a 
third friend—‘is just home. He saw 
Bobs and the Stoddard girl. There's 


no question whatever of her infatua- 
tion for him, and little enough of his 
for her. She is a tempestuous creature. 
She'll marry him and throw him over 
when she tires of him. And a boy like 
Bobs doesn’t come through that sort of 
thing without injury. Anstruther is 
anxious about him in other ways; he 
isn't well; he needs you to overhaul 
him thoroughly; needs the tonic of his 
own country; the stimulus of work, and 
the atmosphere of his own home. In 
other words, he needs anchorage; im- 
minently needs it.” 

As he finished reading, a patient 


knocked on the casing of the open door. 
and thrust his beard-bushy face into the 
room. 

“The wife wants to know if you'll 
come out and dress the baby’s burns, 
doc?” he questioned. 

Maxwell thrust the 
pocket. 

“T'll go right out, Flannigan,” he 
said. 

As he rode home an hour later 
through one of the caions—Flannigan 
lived only a mile and a half out—a 
blanketed figure on the hillside straight- 
ened, shaded its eves with its hand, 
staring down at him, and, after an in- 
stant’s scrutiny, hailed him in a clear, 
far-carrying voice. She left the half- 
filled gunny sack into which she had 
been putting dried cactus stalks, and 
came down over the rocks, her red 
blanket blowing about her, a mop of 
dark hair over her face and shoulders. 
Reaching a ledge just above him—a 
ledge that commanded the mesa—she 
poised there, smiling down at him, the 
corners of her scarlet mouth curling, 
her gray eyes dancing. 

“Nicky!” he gasped. 

She laughed boyishly and sat down 
on her heels. 

“What on earth does this mean?” he 
demanded. 

“It means,” she declared, with a little 
air of triumph, “that Lucy and her Mo- 
have are having the first visit they've 
had in weeks. They're just beyond the 
hill.”’ 

“But why are you rigged up like 
this?” a struggling smile softening the 
crudity of his tone. 

“I'm throwing dust in the eyes of 
Wielietopsi. And he deserves it, too! 
Hounding her as he does! Why, he 
never lets her out of his sight except 
when she’s in our kitchen!” 

He sprang from the pony and, tether- 
ing it, started up the trail. 

“Don’t come up!” she cried in alarm. 
“If he sees you—he’s watching from 
the wikiup—he'll think it’s the Mohave. 
Stay where you are.” 

“Come down then.” 

“T can't,” she said, continuing to sit 
on her heels; “I don’t dare remove this 


letter into his 
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blanket from the landscape.” She 
smiled as if the situation gave her much 
mischievous amusement, but his eyes 
were grave. 

“You oughtn’t to be doing it,’ he 
urged. 

“Why not? 
tooth and nail.” 

“You don’t object to his having no 
sense of honor?” he asked. 

She shook her head, her hair blowing 
softly about her vivid face. She looked 
like a disheveled little witch rocking in 
the pulse of the wind, 

“You would have him think only of 
his own virtue in the matter, but /e is 
thinking of her and her happiness!" she 
exclaimed. 

“He ought to think a little of what 
this is going to mean. There is an old 
tribal feud between the Mohaves and 
the Walapis, an——” 

“Oh, if that’s what you mean,” she 
put in, with a divine young laugh, ‘don't 
you know you can't love and be wise at 
the same time?” 

She came down to him and, clasping 
her knees in her arms as she sat in the 
sand, looked past him toward the rus- 
set level of the mesa. A wistful gray- 
ity had settled upon her. 

“Why do people change for no ap- 
parent reason on earth? Why can't 
they keep on wanting desperately to do 
the things they thought they wanted to 
do?” 

He sat down near her, shielded from 
view by an outstanding bowlder. This 
was the opportunity he had awaited, 
his chance to find out, beyond all ques 
tioning, how much she cared for Bobs. 
He turned to her, a tentative question 
on his lips. 

At the instant something on her 
scarlet blanket caught his gaze and 
brought his heart into his mouth. A lit- 
tle V of white throat showed where the 
blanket was fastened, and toward it the 
hideous black thing dragged itself. A 
second more, and—— 

“See that silhouette against the rocks, 
Is it a horse?” he asked quietly. If he 


I'm for the Mohave, 


warned her, and she struck at the thing 
and missed it, the poisonous sting would 
imbed itself in the pure flesh. 
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She looked toward the rocks where 
he had pointed, and as she did so, he 
dashed the tarantula from her, stamping 
it under his heel. 

She screamed with terror, springing 
up and tearing the blanket from her. 
She shook the fragrant mass of her hair 
beneath his eyes, begging him to see if 
there were any more on her. She was 
quivering all over, and face and hands 
were as white as her gown. 

“IT know it wouldn’t have killed me,” 
she cried, with a fluttering little breath ; 
“but, ugh, to have one of the awful 
hairy things on you! Are you sure 
there are no others?” 

He turned her slowly about, while she 
wriggled and craned her head over her 
shoulder, and shook her white skirts. 
Then he held her off and smiled at her, 
but he was pale. and his pulses were 
shaking at the thought of the repulsive 
thing crawling toward the fairness of 
her throat. 

“If it had bitten me, I’d have danced 
till I died, I dare say. Isn’t that the su- 
perstition ?” 

“Yes, unless I had sung to you, and 
that would have killed you in any case.” 

They laughed, and she lifted her 
hands and, gathering her hair together, 
piled it in a high mass on top of her 
head, thrusting two big pins through 
it. Then she turned her back to him, 
waiting for him to throw the blanket 
about her. 

The soft white figure, the tumbled 
hair, the charming face with the pink 
coming back into it, stirred his pulses 
unaccountably. He could have swept 
her into his arms, she looked so ador- 
able, so small, so frightened. 

“Suppose we don’t masquerade any 
more,” he suggested. 


“T can’t desert Lucy now. Put it 
around me, please.” As he still hesi- 
tated, she spun around on him. His 


troubled eyes were regarding her with 
a curious, darkening look, 

“IT believe you are worrying about 
something,’ she said quickly, her voice 
passing to an exquisite key. “I didn’t 
notice it at first, I was so full of make- 
believe. Tell me what it is.” 

Her ready sympathy was one of her 
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greatest charms. He loved the quick, 
soft shining of her eyes, loved the 
laughter below their crinkling depths; 
but most he loved her voice, for no 
matter what his mood was, it eased him, 
so attuned was it always to the key of 
his own sensitiveness, a thing as swiftly 
adaptive as her own flashing tempera- 
ment, as flexible as her small, supple 
body. 

“Is it about Bobs?” she questioned. 
“You’re anxious about him, aren't 
you?” 

“Are you?” 

“Yes, I am,” she said, with a sigh 
that ran into a laugh. “I haven't the 
least idea there’s a bit of need for it. 


Now, Bobs, I'll wager, isn’t anxious 
about us! We must talk it all out 
soon,” 


He nodded and laid the blanket about 
her. 

“This thing makes me feel perfectly 
untamed,” she smiled. “Is domestica- 
tion merely a matter of the clothes we 
wear, | wonder?” 

She did a rocking step or two as she 
left him and went lightly up the trail. 

He wrote Bobs that night; wrote as 
he had not done since Bobs was very 
much younger, and he had tried to be a 
father to him. 

“My dear fellow, you must take a 
fresh grip on life,” he said. ‘You don’t 
need to remind me of the odds against 
you, and of the whole miserable mess 
of things. But flies, and sun, and gnats, 
make a man of a bull, you know. He 
fights only in hot weather, they say. It 
is hot weather with you, boy. Fight! 
The girl who is waiting for you to 
make good is worth your utmost 
battling. Come back to her. Come back 
before it is too late. 

“But come back fit and clean, or you 
can't have her. 

“T would give my right hand, if need 
be, to help you and her to happiness. 
There are things I have already done 
for you and paid the cost willingly. But 
I tell you frankly, Bobs, I will never 
traffic with my soul by seeing her sacri- 
ficed to you unless you are worthy. 

“Make yourself so. And come home. 
Come home to her—and to me.” 


CHAPTER XI. 

Two weeks later, at daybreak, he 
rode with Nicky to carry a message to 
the Forlorn Hope, one of the mines in 
which Judge Bramblett was interested. 

A frying pan swung from his saddle, 
jangling merrily against a_ coffeepot, 
while all sorts of soft, bulky bundles 
decorated hers. At seven o’clock they 
stopped, built a fire by the side of the 
road, and had breakfast—strawberries 
on the stems, from Los Angeles, bacon 
done to a turn, toast, and coffee. \When 
they finished, they threw the scraps into 
the fire, wiped the frying pan and cof- 
feepot with the paper napkins, added 
them to the flames, and rode on, leav- 
ing the desert as tidy as you please. 

At five o'clock that evening they came 
back along the same way, but it might 
have been a different world in which 
they rode. The wind ran high, with the 
odor of rain; thick clouds scurried and 
billowed ; and thunder rapped itself out. 
Ears flat, the horses scudded like scared 
rabbits over the sand. 

“We'll try to reach a shack down the 


road before the rain comes. Jennings’ 
place.” Maxwell said. 

“Suppose there isn’t any one at 
home ?”’ 

“That won't make any difference. 
The door will be open.” 

The rain struck them broadside as 


they came in sight of it. Jennings was 
not at home, but the door vielded to 
Maxwell's hand, and Nicky went in 
while he put the horses in the shed at 
the back of the house. 

“Do you suppose we could manage 
to have a fire?” she asked, as he joined 
her. The water was running from her 
hat brim, and the sleeves of her thin 
waist were sticking to her arms. 

He found wood under the shack, and 
in five minutes had transformed the 
bleak interior into a habitable enough 
place He drew up a chair for her at 
one side of th» hearth, and his own 
chair at the other. Shadows of the 
storm filled the room; it might have 
been twilight. The rays of the fire ran 
over walls and ceiling; the fragrance of 
pine escaped from the burning wood; 
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the rain fell across the uncurtained win- 
dows, shutting out the rest of the world. 

She settled her head lazily in the red 
calico cushion of her chair, and mur- 
mured drowsily that she was glad the 
horses were under cover, too. 

“Why don’t you go to sleep?” he sug- 
gested. “It will do you no end of good. 
We've still ten miles to cover.” 

“T believe I will,” she said. “I’m 
nodding like any old thing in a chimney 
corner.” 

Just as he thought her asleep, she 
lifted her lids suddenly and looked 
across at him. 

“T’ve been thinking how abominably 
I treated you at first,’”’ she cried. 

“Don’t let’s talk of it to-day, I’m 
going to put to-day away as one of my 
best memories, and I don’t want any- 
thing to spoil it.” 

“It has been a nice day, hasn't it? 
We must have others. I’m not going 
away for ever so long. And you hon- 
estly forgive me?” 

“Dear child, yes.” 

She held out her hand to him over 
the arm of her chair. Her eyes searched 
his. She wanted to see beneath their 
friendliness into the soul of him. Was 
that still wounded? Still bitter? 

“If I could believe that, when I'm 
gone, you'll forget all those dreadful 
first days, and remember only days like 


these!” 

“Of course I will! Now go to 
sleep !” 

She drew a tired breath, the heavy 


lashes fell over her eyes, and presently 
she slept. 

And as she lay, worn with the long 
day and its fatigue, he studied her, torn 
by three emotions—by his desire for 
her happiness, by his devotion to Bobs, 
and by a third feeling that he did not 
understand, nor thought to analyze. 

She wakened after a little, and, 
springing up, declared that she was ra- 
venously hungry. 

“Why can’t we broil that steak we 
were going to cook in the open right 
” she asked. 
he agreed enthusi- 


over these coals? 
“Sure enough,’ 


astically, hurrying out for the packages 
from the saddles, while she pinned a 


towel over her skirt for an apron, 
cleared the littered table, and raked the 
coals together. 

“You're to broil the meat,” she said, 
fixing it for him and hanging over his 
shoulder till she saw that he could do it. 
Then she made the coffee, opened a tiny 
jar of marmalade Mrs. Judge had 
tucked in, and, disappearing for an in- 
stant, came back triumphantly with a 
big glistening cactus blossom for the 
center of the table. 

When everything was ready, 
brought him a platter for the steak. 

“Done?” she sniffed. “Oh, to a 
turn! Delicious! Did anything ever 
smell so good? Bring it along.” 

“Shan’t we have the candles?” he 
asked, with a nod toward a brace of 
them on the mantel. ‘“Let’s make it as 
perfect as we can.” 

She tiptoed and dragged them from 
the shelf, holding them while he lighted 
them with a taper which he twisted and 
thrust into the coals, 

Something in his eyes as they lingered 
on her face made her say impulsively: 
“You have forgiven me, haven’t you?” 
A new content was flowing through her 
veins. 

“Dear little goose!” 

They were sitting opposite each other 
at table, making very merry, when a 
man who rode by saw them there and, 
turning in, beat on the door with the 
butt of his whip. He was a miner from 
the Forlorn Hope. He had been in 
camp, and, meeting Judge Bramblett as 
he was leaving, had offered to carry out 
a cablegram that had just arrived for 
Nicky, he explained, as he fumbled in 
his pocket and produced the message. 
Then he disappeared as abruptly as he 
had come. 

The same 
minds—Bobs! 

He hung over her as she tore into it. 

“What is it?” he asked unsteadily. 

She stood up with an odd, jarring 
laugh. ‘Read it,”” she said, with a 
glance at the sheet in her plate. 

“Is he sick?” he cried. 

“He is coming home,” she answered. 
She moved toward the fire, a flood of 
color over her face. 


she 


fear was in both their 
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“I’m not ready for him to come!” she 
breathed. 

The room seemed to give back the 
words from all its corners. To shake 
them in strident echoes about their ears 
as they stood facing each other. 

“He went without asking if I could 
do without him, and now without ask- 
ing if I want him, he comes,” she cried 
tempestuously, with a quivering laugh 
of defense. 

He did not speak. 
her. 

“How calmly you men count on us!” 
she flamed, and the gray eyes were tur- 
bulent. 

She sat down at the hearth, and, tak- 
ing up the poker, swung it absently back 
and forth, and it seemed to him that the 
rhythmic striking of it against her skirt 
would go on forever, that an eternity of 
silence had settled down upon them, a 
silence that neither of them could ever 
break. 

“You are thinking what a monster I 
am, aren’t you?” she challenged at last. 
“I've no doubt you feel, with Bobs, that 
just when he is ready to come is just 
when I should most want him. but 
women aren't like that.” 

She dropped the poker with a clatter 
on the stones of the hearth, and stood 
up, meeting hs eyes bravely. “Don't 
misunderstand,” she begged. *His 
caprice took my breath, but I'll be glad 
: glad !—when 


Kiddl 
1 


He only stared at 


—why, of course, I'll be 


he comes. And isn't it like 1m to 
come in just this way?” 

He could not tell her that it was not 
caprice, but conscience, that brought 


Bobs; conscience, which his own words 
had probably prodded to action. 

“You'll never believe that I love him, 
will you?” she pleaded. “Why, I’ve 
lived on the thought of him for months! 
I've counted the time till I should see 
him!” 

He went to the door and opened it 
to the wild fragrance of sands under 
rain; that indescribable odor which is 
as much a part of the desert as the 
hazes it gathers to its ancient bosom, 
and the moonlight that lies nowhere so 
tenderly as on its serried brow. 

She crossed and stood beside him in 


3 


the door, the wind whipping her skirt 
and making little ripples of her muslin 
sleeve against her arm. 

“After all,” she said 
should have known that the 
part is to wait and be ready. 
to wait and be ready.” 

He did not speak, and the shadows 
about them seemed to stir with the 
wings of the spirits of the innumerable 
who have waited and_ been 


quietly, “I 
woman 
Alway 


Ss 
Ss 


women 
ready. 

“Are you trying to understand?” she 
cried sharply into the silence, and her 
hand fluttered to his arm and settled 
there. 

“I’m trying,” he said, almost roughly, 
without looking into the eyes that fixed 
him with their sweet appeal. He moved 
away from the touch of her hand. 

She looked after him, her hurt lips 
quivering. 

She could not know that the light that 
was still denied her fell floodingly about 
him, and that his soul drew back, 
blinded by the revelation. He loved 
her! She was the comrade heart his 
heart had longed for; the brimming cup 
his parched spirit craved; the crimson 
flower of love growing beyond the 
straining clasp of his hand. 

All his life he had awaited her in an 
antechamber of loneliness, and now she 
was come, and the door of the future 
stood ajar, yet he dared not think of 
going in with her. 


“What are you doing?” she asked, as 


he fumbled at a coat rack in the corner 
of the room, and came to her, bearing 


one of Jennings’ big coats. 


“Put it on,’ he said. “We must get 
home.” 

“But it’s still raining!" she exclaimed. 

“You won't feel the rain in this. 
Come.” 

She looked at him curiously. “I 


haven't tidied up.” 
“Never mind. 
stand.” 
“It’s a horrid way to leave things.” 
“Come,” he repeated, holding up the 


Jennings will under- 


coat. 

She slipped into it, looking inconceiv- 
ably small and unspeakably dear, a 
puzzled look still haunting her eyes. 
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He found a lantern and oil with 
which to fill it, and when he had done 
so, he put on the riding jacket he had 
discarded and went out to tighten the 
saddle girths. 

She was waiting for him by the 
hearth when he came back. She had 
raked the ashes carefully over the coals, 
and had blown out one of the candles. 
The other glimmered in the blackness 
of the cabin like a star just above her 
head. 

“Are you ready?” he asked, without 
entering. 

“Yes,” she answered, but she did not 
stir. 

“All right, come along then.” 

Still she did not move. 

He lifted the lantern and peered into 
the room by its fuller light. 

“What is it, Nicky?” he asked. 

“T can't go like this,” she declared, 
with a dry little sob. 

“Like what?” His voice rang sharp 
with restraint. 

“You're disappointed with me. 
are angry and annoyed.” 

The wind rushing past him through 
the open door was her only answer. It 
bent the white flame of the candle, and, 
spreading it into petals of light, hur- 
ried on, leaving it to straighten itself. 
Out of the darkness a clock jerked 
forth the seconds. 

One, two, three, she waited for him 
to speak. 

The room swam with silence. 

“Oh, very well, if you won't try to 
understand!” she exclaimed unsteadily, 
with a proud little gathering of herself 
together. 

She reached up and blew out the can- 
dle, groping toward the light of the lan- 
tern. 

As she stepped out beside him into 
the night he closed the door after her; 
closed it emphatically, as if he would 
shut her in there forever with the 
shadows, and the silence, and the cov- 
ered embers, and the poor little supper 
table with its brave adornment and its 
forgotten food. 

He closed it as one closes the door 
of a room of forbidden memories, say- 


You 


ing to oneself that never shall the feet 


cross that threshold again, but knowing, 
even as one says it, that no key ever yet 
locked a heart out, and that, though 
cobwebs drape the room, and the sun 
ceases to shine on it, and the lock rusts 
with disuse, still will the heart home 
there. 

Vaguely, he heard her involuntary 
gasp of dismay as the rain struck her 
in the face, and his conscience stirred, 
but was weighed down by graver mat- 
ters than this. 

He lifted her to the saddle, and they 
rode silently in the lantern’s swaying 
flare, their hat brims turned down 
against the rain which fell at a dogged 
slant. 


CHAPTER NII. 

The light burned late in his house 
that night. You could see it in ribbons 
beneath his drawn blinds. 

Neighboring lights died one by one, 
even the red, and yellow, and green ones 
of Front Street. The camp slept. But 
still those pale, taut ribbons showed 
against the darkness, and still, if you 
had listened, you might have heard the 
steady, unbroken tread of his feet pass- 
ing back and forth through his uncar- 
peted house. 

Then at last he threw his door wide, 
and stood in the doorway, hands deep 
in his pockets, head bare. The storm 
was over. If it had not been for the 
sweet, washed air, and the little houses, 
all with their roofs glistening, and the 
sand spatted with hollows of moisture, 
you would not have known that it had 
raged. Stars and moon were shining, 
and the wind was gentle. 

He caught up his hat, closed his door, 
and went into the open to settle once 
for all the thing that tortured him. 
What had befallen him seemed like an 
evil dream, but he knew that it was bit- 
terly, unbelievably real; that it would 
not be thrown off with the morning, nor 
with any morning that would ever 
dawn. 

And how, living always with it, was 
he to live without her? 

He went far, swinging fiercely along 
at first, then more and more slowly, 
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shoulders sagging a bit, head low. 
Things that he did not dare to put into 
definite thought swirled through his 
mind; things that related to the old life 
with Bobs. The tide of recollection 
swept them high and left them, ugly and 
sodden, on the shore of memory. 

He shivered and hurried past them. 
They must bear no part in the solution 
of his problem. They must not in- 
fluence him in his decision. He must 
keep the code with the boy. His face 
set with new resolution. 

But, perhaps—when you walk thus 
alone, beyond the houses of your neigh- 
bors, and the night is still, and the stars 
shine as if they shone for that one spot 
alone, and you look beyond the topmost 
crest, and feel that eternity lies just 
there, but that, after all, it is unim- 
portant in its white fog of intangibility 
beside the mighty importance of life it- 
self, and your heart aches with longing, 
and all things seem touched with love, 
and you have had none of it, and some 
have had much, and your debt to others 
is small, and you owe yourself more 
than any man knows—perhaps, though 
your soul be just and sane, you may 
whisper, in spite of all barriers: “Why 
not ?” 

He went home at last, and stretched 
himself on the barracklike bed, and 
slept heavily, and the last thing he 
thought of before he slept was Nicky’s 


mouth as it had quivered at his brutal- 
ity in the half darkness of the cabin 
the night before. 

“T will explain to her to-morrow, and 


ask her to forgive me,” he said. 

But he did nothing of the sort, for if 
the night had been gentle, the morning 
was inexorable. There was but one 
course—the charted one. She belonged 
to Bobs, and Bobs must have her! 

Besides, he argued, what right had 
he to believe that she would not love 
his brother wholly in time? The long 
separation had made her question her- 
self. Once together, their love would 
quickly reach its perfect rejuvenescence. 
There was no reason to doubt it; to 
believe, or to hope, that he could win 
her for himself, if he tried. And God 
knew he did not mean to try. 
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He threw up his blinds to the morti- 
ing sunshine. 

Thaddeus Bramblett was crossing the 
street, bearing a napkin-covered dish. 

“Something for your breakfast,’ he 
called, as he reached the step. “Mary 
Says you are to eat ‘em hot.” 

Maxwell hastened out and took the 
dish. He set it on the table among the 
litter of magazines, where it remained 
forgotten, to the amusement of his pa- 
tients throughout the day. 

“They tell me your brother is com- 
ing home,”” Bramblett remarked, linger- 
ing a moment on the step. “Nicky has 
been up for hours writing her mother. 
She leaves Thursday for home. A 
wedding means a lot of preparation 
these days.” 

He flicked something from his lapel, 
and looked sidewise at Maxwell, with 
the keen eyes that never failed to see 
anything except that which they were 
not expected to see—and which some- 
times glimpsed even that. 

“She tells me you've been a sort of 
father and mother to him. Hope he 
remembers what you've done. Some 
brains haven't any cells in ’em for mem- 
ory.” 

* Bobs’ 
heartily. 
“Glad to hear it. You deserve it.” 

He turned midway in the short door 


Maxwell smiled 


brain has,” 


path. “Brown’s place is for sale,’ he 
said. ‘Why don’t you buy it?” 
Brown was an Easterner who had 
lived for a time on the other side of 
camp. He had built an attractive 


bungalow, planted apricot trees about it, 
and had the only roses in miles. 

“Can't afford it,’ Maxwell replied 
lightly. He could not tell the judge that 
it would take all he had saved from the 
wreckage of a fair inheritance, and all 
that he had been able to accumulate 
here, to settle Bobs and start him to 
practicing again. 

“You can’t afford this!’ Bramblett 
roared, with a gesture that encompassed 
the sordid little establishment. 

“Come to breakfast,” Jane McGru- 
dor commanded at the moment, burst- 
ing into the room from the kitchen. To 
have seen Jane McGrudor open any 
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door at any time you must have thought 
her escaping from a fiery pit, or a den 
of thieves. so wildly precipitous was her 
invariable entrance. 

Both men laughed, and Bramblett 
hurried off down the street. 

“Thursday!” Maxwell said aloud, as 
he turned back into the house. “She is 
going Thursday!” 

What would the desert be without 
her? 

The question grew into a Voice; the 
Voice into a tumult of many voices, all 
rising to rage against the inevitable, 
to break like so many hissing, angry 
waves against the fixed shore of his 
resolution. 

It was in his ears the next evening 
when he rode home from a visit several 
miles out from camp. 

A long work train crawled slowly 
through the town, and began to climb 
toward the hills. The laborers were In- 
dians—Navahos, for the most part, with 
a sprinkling of Mohaves. Agile figures 
moved back and forth past the open 
doors of the freight cars which had 
been converted into temporary homes. 
It was supper time, and the soft glow of 
cooking ovens, set in clay mounds in 
the center of a number of the cars, il- 
luminated dusky faces. 

All the commonizing influences of a 
railroad work train had failed to rob 
them of the Bedouinesque. In their 
wheeled houses, the firelight mysteri- 
ously upon them, their black hair fall- 
ing to their shoulders, red handkerchiefs 
knotted about their swart throats, they 
seemed still the children of the desert. 

While Maxwell watched them, a 
horse emerged suddenly from the mouth 
of one of the innumerable cafions that 
opened on the mesa, and went tearing 
toward the railroad. It was a big gray, 
carrying a double burden. With ears 
low and stubbly mane and tail flying, it 
thundered across the hard sand of the 
mesa, making straight for the slow- 
moving train. It was apparently be- 
yond the control of the woman who 
held the bridle rein, and Maxwell had 
a sudden rousing fear that in its sense- 
less panic, it would hurl itself and its 
riders beneath the wheels. 


He picked up his own reins and 
dashed down the hill, becoming aware 
at the instant of other horses springing 
up out of the distance ; horses that came 
at top speed, with riders whose shouts 
shook the girting canon walls through 
which they rode. 

What did it mean? Had some old 
tribal feud been fanned to flame? It 
was evident that these others were in 
pursuit of the two on the big gray 
horse. 

Suddenly his heart stopped with a 
smothering shock—the big gray was 
Pegasus! The girl in front was Nicky! 
The other, Lucy! 

The score or more of pursuers swung 
across the mesa in a crescent, with the 
ends advanced. Maxwell, mercilessly 
slashing his pony, sped forward at full 
speed. The Indians, coming in at right 
angles, had only half his distance to 
cover. 

The nearest buck, on the end of the 
crescent, rose in his stirrups ; something 
flashed in his upreached hand; a tiny 
white plume grew suddenly out of the 
air, and a report came belatedly to Max- 
well’s ears. The sweat pressed out on 
his face. The knuckles of his rein hand 
showed white with the involuntary 
pressure. 

The devils were shooting! Whether 
to frighten or to kill, he could not tell. 
If whisky possessed them, the one was 
as dangerous as the other. He urged 
his pony forward, wondering vaguely in 
his mental tumult what whimsy of 
Nicky’s had put her in such peril. 

Pegasus had increased his speed at 
the sound of the shot. A hundred yards 
ahead of him a swale made a dip in 
the mesa, fetching up on the opposite 
side with a quick turn to the right. The 
trail doubled there, the left, straight 
branch leading back to camp. 

Maxwell, bobbing up and down at his 
own terrific gait, saw the big gray horse 
sweep through the swale and swing 
around the quick turn to the right. A 
gasp of astonishment escaped him, The 
left trail led away from the train, 
toward safety. Nicky had deliberately 
taken the right! For only a steady hand 
and a brain that knew what it was about 
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could have brought the huge animal, at 
such momentum, into the right road. 

A wild rout of Indian yells and 
curses came up to him. The buck on 
the left fired again, and the one on the 
right answered. Nicky, who had been 
standing straight in the stirrups, bent 
low over the big, heaving neck, with 
Lucy holding grimly to the saddle, her 
cotton blanket streaming out behind like 
a sail. 

Maxwell's first intuition of danger 
from an unmanageable horse seemed 
trivial now in this new danger of pur- 
suit. He realized that all Nicky's peril 
lay in the presence of that blue-blank- 
eted figure that clutched desperately at 
the saddle’s rim. She had jeopardized 
her life for Lucy; she was trying to 
save her from her tribe. He did not 
have to be told that now. But why had 
she turned from the camp? What was 
her refuge? 

Another volley! Maxwell cursed 
himself for not being armed. He 
straightened in his saddle, and, making 
a trumpet of his jouncing hands, 
shouted in an attempt to divert the at- 
tention of the Indians. At the instant, 
the engine of the work train sounded a 
long blast. It slackened its snail pace 
even more. The engineer stood in the 
entrance of the cab looking back, his 
fireman peering over his shoulder. 
Dusky faces, tense with excitement, 
crowded the car doors. 

\ little distance away came Pegasus. 
Straight on he came, head down, eyes 
listended, sides heaving. The Walapis 
followed close, their seasoned bronchos 
gaining at every jump. 

Nicky turned into the unfenced right 
of way. The rear lights of the caboose 
stared at her through the thin dusk like 
great eyes. Again her pursuers yelled. 
Again there was that heart-quaking vol- 
ley. A pinto’s tapestry-colored nose 
crept slowly past Peg’s shoulders, and 
a long, lean hand shot out toward 
Nicky’s bridle. 

Her whip descended, first on poor 
Pegasus, then on the lean hand, both 
times cruelly. Pegasus moved past the 
tapestry-colored nose. 

The caboose lights were now only a 


few yards away. A conductor and 
brakeman stood on the rear platform, 
lanterns in hand. The depression of a 
culvert entrance showed directly ahead 
of Nicky. Maxwell remembered the 
place, and his heart stood still; alkali 
dust lay in heaps there, and Peg’s feet 
were not always sure. 

Nicky swept into it, the Indians so 
close behind that they seemed actually 
to fall in upon her, but she came first 
out of the alkali cloud. A red handker- 
chief waved frantically from one of the 
box-car doors. A dusky figure, with 
tense, excited face, leaned out, bent low, 
and caught Lucy bodily from the sad- 
dle, swinging her into the car beside 
him, 

\ shout of victory rang from the 
train; a shout of rage from the Walapis. 
The engineer must have been in sym- 
pathy with the Mohave, for he put on 
steam at once, and the train swung 
around the shoulder of the hill, and out 
of sight. 

Alone, on the panting Pegasus, Nicky 
awaited the onrush of the Walapis. 
They closed about her, an ugly, menac- 
ing crew, every beggar of them talking 
at once. 

Lucy's discarded lover was loudest of 
them all in his denunciations. He was 
shaking a grubby fist at her when Max- 
well dashed up from. behind, and 
silenced him as one would a chattering 
monkey. 

“Tell them to blame themselves, not 


me,” Nicky cried, relief all over her hot 
little face at sight of him. “They drove 
her to it.’ 


The guttural jabber flowed like a 
river. Wielietopsi rode close to Max- 
well, speaking furiously. He looked at 
Nicky, and Nicky looked back at him, 
two reckless little devils in her eyes. 

“Don’t waste time talking to them,” 
she exclaimed. “They ought to be 
ashamed of themselves.” She wheeled 
Peg heavily and rode away, and after 
an instant’s conversation with Wielie- 
topsi, he followed, while the Indians 
went loping off to the hills, a disgrun- 
tled and fermenting lot. 

“I've about done Peg up, I’m afraid,” 
Nicky murmured contritely. “But 
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wasn't he magnificent? We must let 
him take his time for it going home. I 
suppose,” with a rueful smile, “you are 
more vexed with me than ever?” 

“It was the maddest thing you ever 
did. They had been drinking. They 
were surly. To think of your being 
mixed up with an outfit like that! Why 
on earth did you let yourself be dragged 
into such a wild plan?” 

“T wasn’t dragged in,” she admitted, 
with the flicker of a smile. “The plan 
was mine. It turned out a good one, 
didn’t it?” 

They were both high-pitched. Both 
white to the lips. 

“It was a frightful risk to run. You 
don’t seem to realize it,” he said sternly. 

“IT had a dim sense of realization as 
we raced down into that culvert en- 
trance,” she confessed, with a wabbly 
little grin of recollection. 

“Why did you do it?” he protested, 
shuddering unaccountably. 

“Because my heart went out to her. 
You know how it would have ended if 
she’d married the Walapi.”’ 

“They might have been happy enough 
together, in time.” 

“Time never had anything to do with 
real love since the world began!’ she 
cried vehemently. 

A back-flung ray of crimson light 
struck across the sand, touching their 
faces, his still pale, hers flushing with 
defense. She stared over the tips of 
Peg’s ears at a rock that loomed like a 
pagan god in the sunset haze, browing 
toward the west. 

“I’m going away Thursday,” she said. 
“I’ve slipped so far from your good 
graces I’m afraid there isn’t time to get 
back.” It was a light, bantering tone, 
but a note of sincere’ wistfulness 
sounded in it, a deeper something that 
struck strangely on his ear. 

“T don’t like you to think I lent my- 
self to Lucy’s elopement because it ap- 
pealed to the dare-devil in me,” she 
went on. “It wasn’t that. Do believe 
it.” 

“What was it, Nicky?” 

“If you had come on some one with 
their back to a wall, and a pack of dogs 
at their throat, wouldn’t you have 


helped them if you could?” she chal- 
lenged. 

A culminating sense of tragedy seized 
him. 

“You put it strongly,” he suggested. 

She faced him passionately, a straight 
little figure in the saddle, dark against 
the darkling sky. 

Is a torn skin worse than a broken 
spirit?” she cried. ‘They'd have killed 
the heart in her breast, and left her with 
a dead-alive soul. You don't know how 
she has been tortured!” 

The quivering face with the color 
flashing in scarlet patches over it, the 
eyes with both flame and mist in them, 
the trembling mouth—all told their 
story; a story that he read with blank 
despair. 

“Do you know because you are prom- 
ised to a man you do not love?” he 
asked, 

Hler eves widened on him. She 
seemed to grow small beneath his gaze, 
and piteous and shaken. 

“Suppose I said I did?” she whis- 
pered, with a shivering breath. 

Twilight and silence throbbed about 
them, They stared at each other for a 
moment, as if under a spell, still as 
death ; her eves burning dark, an agony 
of unborn tears on her face, he pale 
with feeling. 

He thought of Bobs, secure in his 
tranquil lease of love. And then, on the 
swing of the pendulum, of her, of him- 
self ! 

“But Bobs will never know!” she 
cried tempestuously. “I'll live to de- 
ceive him. Just for that! You'll see I 
can do it! When you think of to-night, 
you won't be able to persuade yourself 
it’s ever been.” 

Beyond her head a rift in the gray 
horizon let in a single gleam of soft 
pink light. From south, and east, and 
north, night shades rolled. 

“IT must do it!” she all but sobbed. 
“Lucy was a savage. I’m a Christian. 
A Christian is supposed to keep his 
word. And, besides, Bobs needs me. 
I've read between the lines of his let- 
ters. I’m not going to desert him. I’ve 
never even thought of doing that!” 

The dunes were growing brown and 




















dark, but there was still light enough 
left to show him the resolution shining 
in the gray pools of her eyes. 

“Don’t try to say anything,” she com- 
manded. “We must get home. I can't 
talk!” 

She struck Peg sharply, startling him. 
He lunged and came to his tired knees 
with a mighty lurch, unseating her. 

In the flash it took to happen, Max- 
well saw what was coming, and with a 
quick fling threw himself out of the sad- 
dle, catching her as she fell. 

She lay heavily against his breast for 
a stunned instant. Then she lifted her 
head and saw the flash of ecstasy in his 
face, the revelatory flash her own face 
mirrored. 

“Oh, let me go!” she whispered. 

His arms entreated her, demanded 
her; and for a moment she yielded to 
them. Then she stood free of him, her 
soul speaking fearlessly in her eyes. 
“You are his brother, and I am the 


woman who is to be his wife!’’ she 
cried. And the whole desert world 
seemed to echo her. 

“Dear heart, if——” 

“Don’t!” she implored. “We must 


crush to-night from our hearts.”’ 

“The price is beyond all paying,’ he 
protested, in passionate remonstrance, 
as he helped her into the saddle. “Bobs 
wouldn’t ask it.” 

“We must pay, without his asking,” 
she said inexorably. 

“Listen, Nicky, there are things 
must be said between us.” 

“There are things that must never 
be said between us!” she cried wildly. 
“Oh, help me! Don’t make it harder!” 

They rode toward camp in a silence 
that must be long, a silence that must 
be unending. 

“Time you were home!” Mrs. Judge 
called, as they reached the gate. She 
came down the path to meet them, an 
ecstatically twisting Scrub following. 
The little adobe house and the umbrella 
tree had taken on the outlines of a 
dusky mill. Almost you fancied you 


that 


could hear the tranquil slipping of the 
water. 

“Come in to dinner with us, 
she said. 


John,” 
“It’s crab night.” 
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“There isn’t going to be any supper, 
unless you or I get it,” Nicky retorted 
quietly, as Maxwell helped her down. 
“I've just been showing your cook how 
to elope.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 

It was Thursday. The Aldermans 
had come in to say good-by to Nicky. 
She was to leave that night by the Lim- 
ited. Mrs. Alderman and Mrs. Judge 
sat beneath the umbrella tree, the latter 
mending stockings, with the old bulldog 
stretched at her feet, snapping at flies 
and dreaming of battles right gloriously 
won. Indoors, Nicky was packing her 
trunks, a foamy sea of lingerie overrun- 
ning her room, with a scarf or a rib- 
bon glowing here and there like a flower 
caught up by the swirl of froth. 

“She looks a little pale to me,” Edith 


Alderman commented, with a nod 
toward the house. 

“She is pale.” 

“Doesn't eat; doesn’t sleep; only 


dreams, I suppose. It’s the most deli- 
cious period of a woman’s life,” Mrs. 
Alderman mused, with a tender, com- 
prehensive smile, pleating the edge of 
the handkerchief that protruded from 
the embroidered bag at her belt. “I 
should like to have seen her when the 
word arrive! that Bobs was coming. I 
fancy she was quite beside herself with 
happiness.” 


Mrs. Judge’s needle flashed in and 
out, in and out. Her lips were sharply 
set. Scrub got up and flounced down 


again with a soft grunt of comfort, ex- 
posing his unsunned side. Mrs. Alder- 
man’s face grew more and more gentle. 
She looked up at the older woman with 
a lovely, flushing smile. 


“Aren't you tremendously happy 
about her? Why, what is it?” 
“Something is wrong, Edith. I don’t 


pretend to say how it got that way; but 
something’s wrong,” Mrs. Judge de- 
clared. 

“No! Oh, tell me what you think it 
is!” 
“T don’t think—that’s the worst of it 
—TI only feel. But I feel it as unmis- 
takably as if it were an ague. If my 
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soul had teeth, on my word they’d be 
chattering.” 

“But surely there is something tangi- 
ble, something you can put your finger 
on.” 

“She isn’t happy, and neither is Bobs, 
if you can judge from the things she 
lets drop from his letters. Somehow 
their eyes must have got bandaged, so 
they can't see what they’re about.” 

Edith Alderman leaned toward her, 
her whole manner protesting, full of de- 
cision, ‘Then the bandages must come 
off!’ she cried. 

“Fate put them on. 
off, fate must do it.” 

“Oh, but fate’s such a bungler some- 
times! If you are sure of this : 

“My dear girl, I haven't lived for 
fifty years with eyes in my head with- 
out learning what they were put there 
for.” 

“And you haven't lived that long with 
a heart in your breast without learning 
what that was put there for, as this 
whole camp can testify. You must do 
something !” 

“IT can't. She is as dear to me as if 
she belonged to me. My love makes me 
afraid. I have pell-melled into a good 
many places where the angels wouldn’t 
have ventured, but I don’t dare rush in 
here.” 

“Why not tell John Maxwell how 
you feel, and ask his advice? He would 
do anything for their happiness.” 

A queer drifted into Mrs. 
Judge’s eyes. bent them on her 
darning. “He isn’t at home now. He 
went to Hackberry three days ago, on 
business,” she said. 

“But he is coming back to see her 
off, isn’t he?” 

“T suppose so.” 

“Didn't he say?” 

“T don’t think he did.” 

“How strange!” 

Silence fell upon them, a long, trou- 
bled silence. 

At the moment a Mexican rode by, 
his eyes and the eyes of his horse alike 
distended, the man’s from fright, the 
animal’s from fatigue. They had evi- 
dently come at heartbreaking speed. 
White dust lay thick on them. 


If they're taken 


look 
She 


“Some one for the doctor,” Mrs. Al- 
derman remarked. But the rider did 
not turn toward Maxwell's. Watching 
him, they saw him stop in front of the 
drug store, and a crowd gather quickly 
about him. 

I must see what has happened,” Mrs. 
Judge said, rising. “Will you come 
along?” There was not a touch of curi- 
osity in her whole make-up. Merely, 
what pertained to the camp pertained 
to her; its tragedies were her tragedies ; 
its happinesses were her happinesses. 
She moved swiftly down the street, and 
Edith Alderman followed, her mind 
turning troubledly to Nicky. 

The Mexican sagged in the saddle, 
the center of an interested group. He 
was a stranger in Gold Roads, he ex- 
plained. He had ridden from Pinos, 
sixty miles across country. About five 
miles out from there he had met an In- 
dian on a half-dead pony. The fellow 
looked dazed and ugly, and refused to 
stop to direct him in the trail, which 
was new to him; but he was glad 
enough to have him pass quickly. He 
wanted no loitering in the desert with 
a man who looked as that Indian looked. 
So he came on, and toward camp, and 
at last upon the dead man; a dead man, 
lying face down in the sand, alone with 
the stillness, and the rocks, and the 
heat ! 

“What was he like?’ 
group chorused. 

The Mexican showed his teeth fool- 
ishly, and lifted his shoulders. Did they 
think he rolled him over to see? 

“You left him layin’ there without so 
much as tryin’ to identify him?” a voice 
roared. It was McCurdy, who had a 
faculty for looming large where things 
were happening, and who always took 
on himself the duties of spokesman and 
leader. 

The Mexican spread out his dirty 
hands. What had he to do with the 
identification of a rotting corpse, he de- 
manded. 

“Damned coward!” McCurdy mut- 
tered. He turned to the crowd. “Any 
one missing from camp?” he asked. 

Heads were shaken and the crowd 
pressed closer. An Indian woman 


several in the 
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slipped into it, a youngish woman, 
round of body and dimpling of face. 
She loosened the band about her fore- 
head, and, dropping her water bottle, 
squatted on the edge of the walk be- 
side it. 

“Think the Indian killed him, do 
you?” McCurdy asked the Mexican, 

“You wouldn't have doubted it if 
you'd seen his face, and the way he was 
riding.” 

“Any of the Walapis gone?” 

“Berley will know,” said a man at 
McCurdy’s elbow. “Shall I bring 
him?” 

“Yes, go get him.” 

The crowd continued to surround the 
stranger, dragging from him all the 
grisly details, satiating its morbid curi- 
osity. 

“His arms clutching the sand, his 
face buried in it.” Mrs, Jidge heard 


him say, and turned away, sick. As she 
did so her attention was attracted to the 
Indian woman at the curb, and a sud- 
den light of comprehension flamed in 


her eyes. She crossed and, stooping, 
spoke in a lowered tone no one else 
could hear. 

“Ts Wielietopsi gone?” she asked. 

Wielietopsi’s squaw lifted a face en- 
tirely empty of expression. 

“Me no sabe,” she answered shortly. 

“Tell the truth. Is he gone?” 

“Mebbeso; mebbeso not,” she cooed, 
digging her brown toes in the polluted 
sand of the street. 

In two minutes Mrs. Judge was in 
the drug store, where she beckoned Mc- 
Curdy to follow her. 

“Wielietopsi did it,” she declared. 
“He did it to avenge Salamacdi, and to 
win his way into the happy hunting 
ground,” 

McCurdy shook his head. The old 
man was too much of a coward, he de- 
clared. 

“A coward, all right, but more afraid 
of the unknown than of anything else,” 
she maintained, “All this trouble about 
Salamadi and Lucy has aged him tre- 
mendously. Ask John Maxwell if he 
hasn’t been worried about himself 
lately. I saw him going into the office 
only the other day.” 


“Doc hasn't got back from the For- 
lorn Hope yet.” 

“From where? I thought he went to 
Hackberry.” 

“That's where he started, but just as 
he was getting on the train, they came 
for him in a hurry to go out to the 
mine.” 

“But that was three days ago!” 

“Yes, I know. Somebody must be 
pretty sick for him to stay like that.” 

“Mac! What if 2 

“Oh, come now, don’t let any such 
notion get into your head!” 

“But Her eyes were swimming 
with horror. 

“There’s not an Indian around here 
but what’s his friend.” 

“\Wielietopsi wouldn't let that make 
any difference, if he was desperate. 
Any man he met out there would have 
paid the forfeit with his life, if Wielie- 
topsi’s mind was made up. There’s my 
husband! And Berley. Bring them in. 
Ah, Edith, I thought you'd follow!” 

They scoffed at her convig¢tion, but 
they yielded to her insistence. Berley 
brought a light wagon, and the judge a 
carriage from the livery, and in ten 
minutes they halted in front of the lit- 
tle adobe house for the pillows and 
whisky Mrs, Judge insisted on taking. 

“A pillow for a head that’s probably 
as dead as the ones out there in the 
graves,” McCurdy said grimly to Ber- 
ley, jerking his thumb toward the cem- 
etery over the hill. 

“\Vhat’s the matter?” Nicky asked, 
emerging from the bedroom, a big white 
hat with pink roses on it in one hand, 
a sheaf of tissue paper with which she 
had been packing in the other. 

‘A man has been hurt on the desert, 
and we're going out to bring him in,” 
Mrs. Judge explained, with stiff lips. 
She dived into a closet and came out 
with her arms full of bundles. 

“Don’t you know who it is?” Nicky 
questioned. 

“Thaddeus thinks—you tell her, 
Edith,” and she hurried into the kitchen. 

“He thinks it’s probably some poor 
‘desert rat.’ ” 

“Then why are you and Mrs. Judge 
going?” she cried, her eyes taking alarm 
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at the telltale eyes that would have 
withdrawn themselves in panic from 
hers if she had not compelled them. 
“Where’s the doctor? Why doesn’t he 
go?” 
“He isn’t in town. He—he went 
away several days ago. They—expect 
—expect him back soon,” Edith Alder- 
man chattered. 

“Oh!” It was a long, shuddering 
whisper. “Oh, not that!” Her hands 
went out to either side of the door 
for support, and the sheaf of tissue pa- 
per and the hat with its gay roses 
slipped rustlingly to the floor. 

“There isn’t any reason to think it. 
Don’t look like that!” Mrs. Alderman 
implored. “The chances are that he’s 
at the Forlorn Hope, nursing some poor 
fellow back to life.” 

“Don’t talk. I'll get ready,” Nicky 
said, white to the brow. She turned 
back to the bedroom for a moment, and 
Mrs. Alderman fled to the kitchen. 

“T know now!” she breathed. “Oh, I 
know now!” 

Mrs. Judge looked up from the basket 
into which she was thrusting rolls of 
bandages, and flasks, and vials. There 
were tears on her cheeks. 

“How can life be so cruel?” 
protested, a sob in her full voice. 

“Perhaps it doesn’t matter 
Mrs, Judge said thickly. 

In five minutes the two vehicles were 
rolling off across the mesa, Nicky sit- 
ting like a pale little ghost beside the 
judge on the front seat of the carriage; 
Mrs. Alderman and Mrs. Judge, hold- 
ing hands tightly, on the back one; 
the wagon with McCurdy and Berley in 
it bringing up the rear. The sky was 
radiantly blue, a brazen, joyous, im- 
pudent sky; beneath it, running to un- 
pent distances, waves of amber heat. 

They came at last to the rim of the 
cafion where the stranger had said they 
would find the dead man, and Berley 
signaled the judge to let them go ahead. 
The mules mounted the last rise in the 
road, and McCurdy stood up in the 
wagon and swept the cafion with his 
seeking gaze, while the carriage waited 
at the foot of the rise. 


Edith 


now,” 


“In mercy’s name, go on, Thad!” 
Mrs. Judge pleaded. 

“Wait,” he said sternly. 

3ending forward, McCurdy shaded 
his eyes with his hat. Then he stood 
straight, and, half turning, threw out his 
arm in a gesture of dramatic compre- 
hension. The dead man was there, as 
the stranger had said! 

Bramblett spoke to his horses, and 
they toiled up the incline and stopped, 
panting. The four in the carriage 
leaned forward, scarcely breathing, fol- 
lowing McCurdy’s pointing finger. 

“His hands clutching the sand, his 
face buried in it.” 

Thus the Mexican had said he would 
lie. Thus he lay. 

In the distance, three wild burros, 
striped like zebra, drinking at an an- 
cient water hole, threw up their heads, 
snorted, dashed away a few rods, 
wheeled, and stood quivering. 

There was not a sound from the 
group at the cafion’s rim. Nicky was 
the first to move. With a long, shud- 
dering breath, she slipped out of the 
carriage and ran down over the rocks. 

“Stop her,” Mrs. Judge implored. 
“She mustn't! You, McCurdy!” 

McCurdy and the judge both sprang 
out and hurried to overtake her, call- 
ing to her as they went. But the cry 
of her own heart was all she heard. 

McCurdy gave a last spurt of speed, 
overtaking her just as she came to the 
prostrate figure in the sand. He 
grasped her arm, and on the instant 
stood stock-still, staring over her head 
toward the opposite side of the cafion 

“Look!” he shouted. “By the Lord, 
look Fr’ 

At the same instant a reverberating 
cry rang from Bramblett. 

John Maxwell was riding down over 
the hill from the Forlorn Hope! 


CHAPTER XIV. 

It was late that afternoon when the 
silent little cavalcade entered camp; the 
carriage first, with Maxwell riding be- 
side it, the wagon, bearing the dead 
man, following. One of that army of 
nomads who drift across the desert, he 
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had been an easy victim to Wielietopsi, 
roaming restlessly in quest of his soul’s 
peace. 

The camp came out to meet them, 
Dave Alderman in the lead. At sight 
of Maxwell, a cry went up welcomingly. 
It seemed to Edith Alderman it was 
the only sound she had heard in hours; 
that and the clop-clop of horses’ feet, 
and the judge trying desperately to 
make conversation, 

They crowded about Maxwell and 
wrung his hand, and the children and 
the women took possession of him, 
sweeping him toward home. There was 
a moment’s pause at the Brambletts’ 
gate, and then they bore him on again. 

As he turned away, his eyes and 
Nicky's, having avoided each other un- 
til avoidance was no longer possible, 
clung as if unable to part. 

“Go in, dear, and lie down,” Mrs, Al- 
derman urged, opening the bedroom 
door for Nicky, and sweeping aside the 
flurry of white things to make a place 
for her on the bed. 

She hesitated an instant, and then 
went softly out and closed the door. 

“Here’s a letter for her,” the judge 
exclaimed, bringing it forth apologeti- 
cally from his pocket. “It came this 
morning, but I forgot to give it to her. 
Maybe you'd better give it to her, 
Edith.” 

Nicky was not lying down. She took 
the letter, when Mrs. Alderman handed 
it in, and closed the door again. She 
laid Bobs’ missive on the dresser, and 
for some time continued to move ab- 
sently about, finishing her packing; but 
at last she took it up, and, breaking the 
seal, gave herself a little mental shake 
and made herself read. 

“I'm going to be honest with you,” 
he wrote. ‘Can you condone an hon- 
esty that comes only at the end of the 
day? That is what it is with me, the 
doctor says, Nicky. Gontran has had 
him here for a week. He fusses about 
making a pretense of doing things for 
me, but there is nothing he can do, and 
we both know it. 

“The crowd is down from Paris to 
see me off. Off where, I wonder. 

“T haven’t told you how bad the heart 


is because I haven't quite known my- 
self till lately. I thought I could get 
home. Home to make peace with you, 
and amends with John. That’s why I 
cabled. But it wasn't to be. 

“There are two things you must 
know, dear, before I go. “One is that 
while I have changed since we met, I 
haven’t changed toward you. I haven't 
stopped caring. But you were so far 
away! Not in miles, but in some in- 
definable way I couldn't understand. I 
didn’t seem able to touch you. Maybe 
I tried only half-heartedly, but that I 
did try must be some sort of an apology 
for me. 

“You were all I'd like to have lived 
up to, but I couldn't make it. I couldn't 
be worthy, dear, and when I realized 
it, | ought to have made you take your 
freedom. Forgive me, can you? You, 
who have so much to forgive. The 
other thing is something for which I 
can hope for no forgiveness; a thing 
monstrous beyond belief. I wonder I 
could have kept it in me all these months 
without corroding. It’s this: I was re- 
sponsible for the death of Mrs. Ash- 
well and her baby. John had nothing 
to do with it. We were associated in 
the practice, you know. When the call 
came from the Ashwells, he was out, 
and I responded. I had been drinking, 
and was not equal to the work at hand, 
but I didn’t realize it. When he ar- 
rived, it was too late. He took the 
blame because he had no one to suffer 
with him, and I had you, I think may- 
be he’d have wanted to take it in any 
case, for he has always shouldered 
everything | should have borne. But I 
don’t believe I'd have let him—shame- 
less as I've been—if I hadn't had you. 

“Has your dear face grown utterly 
cold as you read this, or are you crying 
a little in pity for us all—for him, and 
you, and me? Even for me, Nicky? I 
wish I could feel it were so. 

“Tell John to go back home. His 
place awaits him there. I have written 
to Ashwell, explaining everything. Tell 
him not to worry over the way things 
have ended with me. I've lived, and 
I’m not whining. And neither you nor 
he must feel me neglected, for the 
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crowd is here, as I say. Rose Stod- 
dard is singing just now, and they are 
all as gay and cheerful as they know I 
expect them to be. I wish—but why 
try to tell you? So many wishes crowd, 
I find, when you are a-dying.” 

She dropped the letter, and, opening 
the door, looked out on the three people 
in the room beyond, with a face so 
white that they sprang toward her in 
alarm. 

“Bring John Maxwell,” she cried. 

He was at that moment coming up 
the path, his face as palely set as hers, 
his eyes as shocked, as full of unutter- 
able sorrow. 

The others went quietly away and 
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left them there together ; all but Scrub. 
He stayed, pushing his sympathetic nose 
into Nicky’s palm. 

“You must take me to Bobs,” 
said. ‘‘We must start to-night.” 

“Bobs is gone!” he cried brokenly, 
and held out the message that had just 
arrived. He dropped into a chair and 
buried his face in his hands, his shoul- 
ders shaking. 

She crossed silently and stood over 
him, looking at him with blurred eyes. 
She did not speak; she did not touch 
him, though her glance yearned over 
him. Once her hand trembled toward 
his head, then withdrew itself. 

The moment belonged to Bobs. 


she, 


SPRING SONG 


HERE’S a whisper in the street 
Through the din of passing feet 
Just a fragrant, vagrant murmur on the spring wind borne along, 
Breathed from fern-wet forest hushes 
Where the frail arbutus blushes, 
Mingled clear from swamp-sweet rushes 
With a distant thrush’s song. 


Chere’s a smoke-spread, sun-warmed haze 


On the dingy city ways, 
hazy veiling in a blue-infolding blur; 


Just a lazy, 


Crept from reedy lowland sedges 

Through the white-starred wayside hedges, 
Past the hemlocks on their ledges, 

By the edges wind-astir. 


Spring has loitered in the street 
Mid the throng of heedless feet, 
Blossom-laden, gypsy maiden, through the grimy buildings’ train; 
Mid the cries of hucksters vending, 
City tumult never-ending, 
Song of forest reaches blending 
W oodland-wending through the rain. 
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the lodge gate of The 
Towers, Fanshawe _ stopped. 
The dew still glistened on the 
grass, and the fragrance of a 
crescent of lilac bushes as- 
sailed him with a force that was almost 
physical in its intensity. 

“\What a paradise!” thought Fan- 
shawe, looking through the gate. “And 
now must the serpent enter?” He 
shook his head in irresolution and 
frowned to himself. “But wait,” he 
said; “a better figure comes to my mind. 
This is a place where angels fear to 
tread.” And, shrugging his shoulders 
with the air of a man taking an ir- 
revocable step, he boldly strode through 
the gate. Summoned by his son, the 
lodge keeper came to his window with a 
questioning look, but Fanshawe simply 
waved his stick with the assurance of 
a man who knows his way. The keeper 
touched his knuckles to his forehead 
and hurried back to his breakfast. 

“Tf all the dragons in the path could 
be vanquished as easily as that,” thought 
Fanshawe, “what an easy task mine 
would be; but wait until we come to 
the fire-breathing species!” And, club- 
bing his stick with a certain burlesque 
air that secretly delighted him, he 
walked around a curve in the path, and 
came to an old gardener raking the 
roadway. 

“Good morning,” said Fanshawe, 
with a graceful wave of his stick. 

“Good morning, sir,” quavered the 
old man, and attracted—as all women 
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and nearly all men were—by Fan- 
shawe’s smile, he added: “You are out 
for a bit of a turn, sir, before break- 
fast?” 

“He thinks,” thought the other, ‘that 
I am one of the guests.” And, aloud, 
he said: “What time is breakfast served 
at The Towers?” 

“They come down at any time as suits 
their fancy, sir. Any time between 
eight and ten. Though I have heard,’ 
he continued, in garrulous confidence, 
“though I have heard, sir, of their com- 
ing down as late as noon.” 

“And what time does Mrs. Manning 
generally get down?” 

“The madam has her breakfast in 
her room, sir.” His tone, which had 
fallen to the register of respect, arose 
to a livelier key: “But Miss Lois—she 
is generally up and down among the 
first.” 

Fanshawe looked at his watch. It 
was a quarter to eight. Drawing a sil- 
ver coin from his pocket, he asked: 
“You are a gardener?” 

“Yes, sir; that I be,” said the other, 
with a cackling laugh, his eyes shining 
upon the coin. 

“Then here’s a flower that grows on 
a weed. If you ever come across this 
weed, will you let me know ?” 

“Aye, that I will, sir,” chuckled the 
old man, “and thank ye, sir—and I'll 
save you a bit of the root.” His laugh- 
ter subsiding, he looked at the silver in 
his hand, and he looked at the figure 
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disappearing around another curve of 
the path. “A gentleman, God knows!” 
he muttered contentedly; “and has 
made my heart as light as a butterfly. 
And the older I get,” he thought, bend- 
ing over his rake again, “the fewer I 
find—and the better they make me 
feel.” 

Fanshawe strode along the avenue of 
elms that led to the house, revolving 
the thought that had suddenly come to 
his mind. “He took me for one of the 
guests,” he thought; “and why not? To 
ring the bell and ask for Miss Lois— 
that would be banal. I even doubt if 
she would listen to what I have to say. 
But if she met me, a mysterious figure, 
at her own breakfast table—now that 
would be a much more promising be- 
ginning!” He looked down at his 
knickerbockers and Norfolk jacket. 
“They'll pass,” he thought, and, taking 
off his cap, he smoothed back his hair. 
“I wish it were not so plentifully 
sprinkled with gray,” he ruefully re- 
flected, “though perhaps she will listen 
all the more willingly to a man—no 
longer young.” 

But as he drew near the house, his 
steps lagged. “If she only had a father 
to whom I could go!” he thought, with 
regret, and, coming to a stop, he gently 
smote a dandelion. 

“It's a questionable thing to do,” he 
protested to himself, “and yet,’ he 
added, “it would be even more question- 
able to leave it undone—or to do it 
badly because of a little false pride.” 
And ascending the terrace that fronted 
the house, he ran up the steps and care- 
lessly entered the hall, “Is breakfast 
ready yet?” he asked a passing servant. 

“T'll see, sir,” said the man. Fan- 
shawe followed him to the breakfast 
room, a low and discreetly shaded apart- 
ment. “Yes, sir,” said the footman, 
stopping and turning at the door; “all 
ready, sir.” The butler pulled out a 
chair for him and brought a basket of 
fruit, from which he selected an apricot 
and a bunch of grapes. “And I will 





have some bacon and eggs, and tea,” he 
said, “and if you will bring me a morn- 
ing paper, I 
knighted” —he 


that you are 
one of his 


will see 
directed 


brilliant smiles at the butler—‘as soon 
as they crown me king.” 

And so he sat, a mysterious figure— 
as he fondly told himself—eating his 
breakfast and reading the paper while 
a number of guests strolled in and sat 
down at the other end of the table. 
Some looked at him and smiled, at 
which Fanshawe stared. ‘For if I am 
engaged in conversation, I am lost,” he 
thought. And others looked at him and 
stared, at which Fanshawe smiled. ‘For 
in truth I cannot greatly blame them!” 
he reflected, e 


“But where is Lois? 

He was sipping his second cup of tea, 
agreeably conscious that the group at 
the foot of the table was referring to 
him as “the enigma,’ when a slight, 
girlish figure in blue linen appeared in 
the doorway, and was immediately 
greeted by a cheerful chorus. “Here at 
last!" murmured Fanshawe, and he 
beckoned the butler. “Is that Miss 
Manning?” he whispered. “Yes, sir,” 
whispered the butler. 

Fanshawe, whose glance had not left 
her, watched her talking to the cheer- 
ful group, and once he knew that they 
were asking her about him. “Poor 
Lois!” he thought. “To-morrow she 
will be able to tell them—if she wishes 
—that I was the Skeleton at the Feast!” 

He looked at the light aura of her 
hair. “My very shade!” he told him- 
self. He looked at the upward turn of 
her nose. “My very tilt!” he thought, 
and he was sighing a little into his cup 
over his vanished youth, when the 
others at the table arose. The figure 
in blue linen arose with them, but in- 
stead of accompanying them out of the 
room, she drew near to Fanshawe, and 
leaned over the chair by his side. 

“Tf you only knew how you have 
mystified them!” she said. 

“T trust at least,” he said, with a 
bow, “that the mystery hasn’t interfered 
with your appetite for breakfast.” 

“Oh, I had my breakfast long ago,” 
she said, and though her face was in the 
shadow, he saw the dimples playing in 
her cheeks. “They are calling you ‘the 
enigma’!” she said. “Fancy that! ‘The 
enigma’ !” 


“And a good name, too,” he an- 
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swered, “for sometimes I am an enigma, 
even to myself. And you—would you 
like to solve the mystery ?” 

“T rather think,” she said, “I rather 
think I should.” 

He arose and, in a grand manner, of- 
fered her his arm. With an equally 
grand manner, she curtsied and placed 
her hand upon his sleeve, for while she 
had been talking she had been apprais- 
ing him, and she had arrived at the same 
result that the old gardener had reached. 
In the hall she stopped and picked up 
a sunbonnet and a pair of scissors. “Of 
all the places in the world,” she said, 
“surely a rose garden affords the best 
setting for a June-morning mystery.” 

Fanshawe gravely bowed. 

“A grove of weeping willows would 
be better,” he sighed to himself, but 
aloud, “To the rose garden!” said he. 


“To begin,” said Fanshawe, “I think 
I ought to introduce myself.” 

“Yes,” she said, from underneath her 
bonnet; “I think you ought to do that.” 

“Very well. then,” he said; “I am 
Fanshawe, of The Hermitage.” 

“Norman Fanshawe?” she asked, in 
a tone of pleasant surprise; “the 
painter ?” 

“Norman Fanshawe,” he said. 

“Fanshawe, the Fanciful?” she asked, 
smiling. 

“T have -even heard myself called 
that,” he solemnly assured her. 

“Fanshawe, the Hermit ?” 

“Hush!” he said. “Or before you 
know it, you will cover me with confu- 
sion.” 

They laughed together. “My very 
tilt!’ he thought, but presently he 
caught himself thinking: “Poor Lois! 
I’m afraid she'll be crying quickly 
enough. Though why she should give 
a second thought to such a young fool 
as Jeffrey Barron is a mystery greater 
than mine. It must be her mother who 
has done it. I have said so all along.” 

For Fanshawe, on his way to his 
summer chalet in Switzerland, had 
come to The Towers with the avowed 
purpose of breaking the engagement be- 
tween Lois and young Barron, “But 


what she has ever seen in that moody 
young pagan—except his money—I 
can’t fathom,” he told himself, as they 
descended to the rose garden. ‘Can he 
think? Can he talk? Can he be amus- 
ing? No! He is twin brother to Kill- 
joy, and first cousin to Despair! Poor 
Lois! But, perhaps, the young men of 
this generation are all the same, and so 
Jeffrey doesn’t suffer by comparison. If 
my poor old head were not so confound- 
edly gray & 

And before the thought was fairly 
completed, he conceived the ambition 
of demonstrating the superiority of a 
former generation over the young men 
of to-day. He twirled his mustache 
with a finished gesture, but the next 
moment his hand fell to his side and a 
look that was close to exaltation swept 
over his face. “Ah, beautiful!’ he ex- 
claimed under his breath. “How God 
must love the world!” 

They had left the arbor, and were 
standing on the step that led down to 
the rose garden, where thousands of 
flowers were gracefully swaying in the 
sunlight. On three sides of the gar- 
den a pergola covered with ramblers 
formed a background to the scene. In 
the center sparkled a fountain orna- 
mented with urns in which great crim- 
son roses grew. And around the 
fountain and bordering the tiled path, 
were roses of every hue and variety, but 
all sweet with scent and still glistening 
with dew. 

“You have been here already this 
morning?” he asked, seeing an easel at 
one end of the garden, and a guitar on 
a bench. 

“Yes,” she said, “and I have been 
here every morning this week, but the 
roses are so beautiful that it seems ab- 
surd to try to paint them. And every 
morning when I reach that point I stop 
trying—and play my guitar.” 

She sat down on a bench in the 
shadow of the pergola, smiling at him 
from underneath her bonnet. “If you 
will finish the picture,” she said, “I will 
play you an accompaniment.” She 
lightly thrummed the strings of the 
guitar, striking a chord when he 
picked up the palette, and striking an- 
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other—as if of victory—when his brush 
first touched the canvas. 

And so, while he painted, she played, 
and the scent of the roses carried him 
back to his youth. “What a fool— 
what a fool I have been!” he thought, 
looking with wistful tenderness at the 
figure on the bench. “But at least,” he 
proudly told himself, “I have never 


made a woman unhappy, which is all_ 


that Barron will do if he marries Lois. 
But I'll stop that soon enough!” He 
looked with satisfaction at the additions 
that he was making to the picture. 
“When she sees this ” he thought 
with a grim smile. 

Meanwhile, they chatted agreeably 
about art, music, and literature, and 
Fanshawe grew astonished at the 
knowledge she showed. ‘And shall she 





waste all that on Barron?” he asked 
himself, and with a frown he answered: 
“Not when she has seen this! Not 


then!” 

His eyes rested for a time on the 
girlish form bending over the guitar, 
and his thoughts went back twenty 
years, where they found an old tune 
that he had forgotten for many a day. 
He hummed it and smiled with pleas- 
ure when he heard the guitar following 
the air.. “If you'll play that,” he said, 
“T'll sing you something.” She swept 
her hand over the strings. “Ready,” 
she nodded, and, lifting his voice to the 
ramblers over her head, Fanshawe 
pleasantly sang: 


“Rose—Rosk« Rose 
The fairest flower that grows! 
The sweetest fragrance—that is thine, 


And, oh, thy form is most divine!” 


And in a hushed, slightly tremulous 
voice: 
“Rose—Rose—Rose— 
The fairest flower that grows! 
Thy form and fragrance please me well, 
Sut better far, the love you tell!” 


She repeated it after him, until she 
had learned the words, and then she 
sang it with him, his voice falling to a 
deeper pitch. There is a subtle appeal 


in the tuneful mingling of a man’s and 
a woman’s voices, and when Fanshawe’s 
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notes fell to the stronger diapason of 
the bass, sustaining the sweeter but 
weaker treble, he forgot the unpleasant 
nature of his mission, forgot young 
Barron, forgot everything but the song, 
the scented roses that surrounded him 
on every side, the music of the guitar, 
the murmuring splash of the fountain 
—and the player on the bench beneath 
the ramblers. But the song came to 
an end, and the canvas recalled him to 
the present. 

“Fanshawe, the Fanciful!” he 
thought; ‘‘and well have I earned the 
title, but if this picture became known, 
they would call me Fanshawe, the Grim. 
No matter. Youth needs a shock to 
arouse it from its own disregard, and 
I will give her such a shock that she 
will never forget the lesson!” 

He added the last sweeps of the 
brush, and though the additions that he 
had made to the picture were in the na- 
ture of a rapid and impressionistic 
study, the power of the painter was 
revealed. 

“Are you ready for ‘the enigma’ ?” 
he asked, turning the easel around, and 
looking at her over his shoulder. 

“Oh, quite!” she said. 

He stood aside, and for as long as 
a minute, she stared at the picture with- 
out speaking. She herself had painted 
the background—a mass of red ram- 
blers and green leaves. Fanshawe had 
added a girl, dressed in blue linen, 
sitting on a bench; and on her breast, 
and pressed 
a serpent. 

“Is she alive or dead?” asked the 
model on the bench in a troubled voice. 

*T hope she is alive,” he said. 

“And is she caressing it—or repulsing 
af 

And very gravely Fanshawe an- 
swered her: “I hope, Lois, that she is 
repulsing it.” 

Suddenly she seemed to be overtaken 
with the fear that some one would in- 
terrupt them. “Come,” she said, plac- 
ing the canvas behind a bush, “let's 
walk to the river and back, and no one 
will disturb us.” For a time they 
walked along the path in silence, en- 
grossed in the thoughts that came to 


against her cheek, she held 
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“Now!” she said, when they 


them. 
reached the trees that led to the river. 
“Miss Manning,” he said, after a 
pause, “as you see, I am getting on in 
years, and so I may talk to you as I 


couldn’t otherwise do. I told Barron 
that I was going to see you to-day to 
tell you that you shouldn’t marry him. 
I’ve known him a long time, and he was 
evidently so sure that you wouldn't be- 
lieve what I said that when I told him 
I was going to stop off here to-day on 
my way to Villeneuve, he raised no ob- 
jections. And so I am here—and so I 
am telling you.” 

She walked along in silence by his 
side. 

‘Perhaps you wonder why I’m doing 
this,” he said, “but you may remember 
that I am called Fanshawe, the Fanci- 
ful, and Fanshawe, the Hermit. And 
it's because I’m a hermit and because 
I’m fanciful that I called at The Towers 
this morning—for breakfast. When a 
man lives much by himself, he thinks 
of many things, and the other day the 
fanciful thought came to my mind that 
I might be able to save Lois Manning 
from being very unhappy. That is the 
reason we are walking together beneath 
these trees. So you see, Lois, if I am 


doing an unusual and extraordinary 
thing, it is because I have an unusual 


and extraordinary reason for it—I am 
Fanshawe, the Fanciful.” 

And still she walked in silence by his 
side. 

“Without love,” he continued, “there 
can be no happiness; and Barron 
doesn't love you, Lois. I could give you 
many reasons why I think so; it will be 
enough to name one. The very day 
after your engagement was announced, 
he wanted me to include Mademoiselle 
Mignonette among my guests at The 
Hermitage, and to paint her picture for 
him.” 

She had heard of the brilliant and 
artistic assemblages that occasionally 
relieved the austerity of The Her- 
mitage, but the name of mademoiselle 
came as a surprise to her. 


“The Mademoiselle Mignonette ?” 
she asked. 
“Yes. First he spoke to me about it, 


4 


and then he sent her photograph.” 
From his pocket he drew a note and 
read: 

“Dear FANSHAWE: This is a poor picture 
of Mademoiselle Mignonette, my very good 
friend, who will not be happy until you have 
painted her portrait as Carmen. Although 
you refused me this morning, I am sure you 
will not refuse after you have seen mademoi- 
selle’s photograph, as poof as it is.” 


She looked at the letter, and she 
looked at the photograph, and _ partic- 
ularly she looked at the words above 
the autograph in the corner. 

“And did you paint it?” 

“On the contrary, I assured Barron 
that I would show you the letter.” 

“What did he say?” 

“At first he laughed, but when he saw 
how deeply I felt, he asked me to wait 
until to-day, so that he could give you 
his side of the case. .And as I closed 
The Hermitage yesterday, and leave for 
Villeneuve to-morrow, the time fell in 
well with my plans.” 

They had been walking in an interval 
of sunlight, but, as Fanshawe stopped 
speaking, they entered a cooler avenue 
of shade. The trees met over their 
heads, and the world suddenly seemed 
to become hushed and remote. 

“There are times,” she said, after a 
pause, “when life is almost a hateful 
thing.” 

“Ah, no,” he eagerly cried, “life is 
altogether beautiful—when it is blessed 
But without love—oh, how 

Even I, with all my 
myself sighing more 
often than I smile. But Jeffrey neither 
loves nor knows how to love. I think 
we must all have suffered a little before 
we can appreciate love, and Jeffrey is 
so obsessed with the power of his 
money that he is numbed to everything 
else except the wish to do exactly as he 
likes. And that isn’t love, my dear; 
that is the very opposite of love—to do 


with love. 
dry and forlorn! 
fancies, catch 


as one likes. 

The path had become uneven. Her 
foot turned on a stone, and, as if un- 
consciously, she placed her hand on his 
arm. And so they walked beneath that 
vernal archway, the river gleaming in 
the sunlight at the end of the vista. 
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“That isn’t love?” she asked. “What 
is?” 

He shook his head, but, “Ah, if 
were only twenty years younger,” he 
sighed to himself, “how eloquently I 
would try to tell her that!” 

They had reached the river, and she 
was watching the water that rippled 
over the shadows, and the deeper pools 
that slowly swirled beneath the trees. 
For a long time she was silent, and 
when he tried to look at her, the brim 
of her hat prevented him. 

“You are not angry with me, Miss 
Manning?” he gently asked. 

“Oh, but I am not Miss Manning,” 
she replied. 

“What?” cried Fanshawe, all amazed. 
“You don’t mean to say—you don't 
mean to say that you have already mar- 
ried him?” 

“No,” she said, “I simply mean that 
I am not Miss Manning—and never 
was.” 

It came over Fanshawe then, after 
the first incoherence of surprise had 
passed away, that he had made a pre- 
cious mess of it. ‘Lois, when she hears 
of this, will have little cause to thank 
me,” he reflected, “and Barron will have 
less. Ah, that rogue of a Barron! I 
thought he was much too willing that I 
should see Lois to-day!’ Aloud he 
said: “But, you know, I don’t think you 
have been quite fair either to me or to 
Miss Manning. I called you Miss Man- 
ning, and I called you Lois. Why didn't 
you set me right?” 

She had ascended the green slope of 
the bank, and was looking down at him 
from under the shadow of the trees. “I 
will admit that it was—fanciful,” she 
acknowledged, “but surely not so— 
fanciful as the way you came to The 
Towers for breakfast.” 

“But at least,” he said, “I should like 
to know your name. I told you mine, 
remember.” 

“Oh, but now it’s my turn to be ‘the 
enigma,’” she protested, and just be- 
fore she disappeared along the path that 
led back to The Towers she looked over 
her shoulder and said: ‘‘Come and solve 
it—to-morrow !” 

Fanshawe stood watching the river 


for a long time; then he frowned at the 
laughing shallows that rippled over the 
stones. “And well may you laugh!” he 
said, “for I ought to have been warned 
by the tilt of her nose!” 


When he awoke the next morning at 
the hotel in the village, Fanshawe was 
conscious that he had been dreaming of 
her. 

“T shall be singing madrigals next,” 
he chided himself. ‘But, oh, what a 
joke for a hermit! Here I have ar- 
rived at all these years of discretion, 
and I find myself in danger of falling 
in love with a girl of half my age! 
And how she must have laughed under 
her bonnet when I called myself an 
enigma! \Vhy, compared to me, two 
and two is a marvelous mystery, and the 
spelling of cat is such a puzzle as the 
world has never seen!” 

Nevertheless, he dressed himself with 
a care ior which he refused to consider 
the reason. 

“T think she is Lois, after all,” he told 
himself, “for when I asked the butler 
if she were Miss Manning, he said that 
she was. He knew. She _ probably 
thinks that because her face was hid- 
den under the bonnet, she will be able 
to persist in the farce that it was some 
one else. A clever idea, too, and, of 
course, I shall be expected to maintain 
the comedy. Thus all the proprieties 
will have been observed. I have told 
her nothing about Barron. She has 
heard nothing. I simply talked for an 
hour or two with a woman who disap- 
peared forever as soon as I lost her 
among the trees. And will she marry 
barron now ?” he asked, his mind turn- 
ing to the other phase of the subject. 
“Oh, well, I have done my best, and 
a woman, I understand, has always 
been a strange and unaccountable be- 
ing.” Rather wryly he laughed. ‘‘Fan- 
shawe, the Fanciful!” he scoffed. 

He opened the window and looked 
out over the grounds that surrounded 
the house. A bird was singing in a tree. 
“What a proud, proud note!’ thought 
Fanshawe. ‘He must have some one 
to love him.” He looked down at the 
trees, and they reminded him of the 
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glen near the river. A bee buzzed past 
the window. “Such a_ consequential 
air!” he mused, “as if it knew full well 
it was working for a queen!” He 
looked at the flower beds, and he 
thought of the rose garden. From the 
veranda floated the voice of a man, 
closely followed by the laughter of a 
woman. “She’s everywhere!” he mut- 
tered, and rather sharply he closed the 
window. “But all the same,” he said, 
“Switzerland can wait!” 

“T don’t think it was Lois, either,” he 
reflected, staring at the wall. “I spoke 
so low that the butler thought I was 
asking for the sugar. He brought the 
bowl a moment later—or was it the mo- 
ment before? At any rate, she’s some 
friend of the family—perhaps in love 
with Jeffrey herself. On the other 
hand ia 

A knock on the door interrupted him, 
and he turned in time to see a letter in- 
sinuated over the sill. 

“It came by messenger,” said the 
maid’s voice outside, “from The Tow- 
ers,” 

“A human letter,” thought Fanshawe; 
“it seems to know it is playing a part in 
a comedy. I never saw a letter enter 
a room with such a series of jocular 
little advances, and now it lies there 
winking at me from under its whitened 
face.” He opened it, and found an in- 
vitation to spend a few days at The 
Towers. “Then it was Lois, after all,” 
he thought. “If it had been any one 
else, she wouldn’t dare——” 

A second knock sounded on the door. 
Fanshawe was watching for another 
note to make its appearance, when an 
impatient voice outside exclaimed, “Can 
I come in?” 2 

“Yes, yes,” said Fanshawe, and Jef- 
frey Barron entered, his face rather 
paler than usual, his habitual frown 
somewhat more intensified. 

“Well,” he grumbled. 
But when did you see her?” 

“TI think,” said Fanshawe, “I think I 
saw her yesterday.” 

“But, you know, you couldn't have 
seen her yesterday,” objected the young 
man. “A crowd of us had arranged to 


“You win. 


motor over to the Giant’s Chasm, and 
we started at daylight.” 

The chasm was a six hours’ run by 
motor, and Fanshawe realized that, by 
going there, Jeffrey had intended to 
keep him from meeting Lois. “Couldn’t 
Miss Manning go?” he asked. 

“Go? Yes. Of course she went. 
And we didn’t get back till half past 
ten last night. She was the same as 
ever going over, but coming back she 
seemed to be quite satisfied with Tom 
Fahnestock, and I say, Fanshawe, 
you weren't at the chasm yesterday, 
were you? I hadn't thought of that.” 

Fanshawe shook his head. “Who’s 
Fahnestock ?” he asked. 

“Oh, he was my hated rival once upon 
atime. It lay between me and Fahne- 
stock He scowled out of the win- 
dow for a time. “Well, we got back 
to The Towers late, as I told you,” he 
continued, turning around, “and Lois 
seemed to be much the same. But this 
morning, at six o'clock, the footman 
brought this pleasant little billet-doux 
to my room. He was sleepy yet, too. I 
think they woke him up specially.” 

It was a polite note—the most polite 
note, Fanshawe thought, that he had 
ever read—and yet it was such a note 
as would cause Jeffrey to leave The 
Towers rather more quickly than any- 
thing else that could be conceived. 

“Quite a note,” admitted Fanshawe. 

“Yes, quite a note. But why?” 

Fanshawe’s thoughts took a new di- 
rection. ‘What Miss Manning 
look like?” he suddenly asked. 

“Oh, not at all like the note. She’s 
a dark, stately, quiet girl.”’ And again 
he asked: “‘Why ?” 

“Because, in that event, I owe you 
an explanation. After you have heard 
it, you shall judge whether or not I am 
to blame.” He told of his unconven- 
tional visit to The Towers, his breakfast 
there, his question to the butler, the re- 
ply, and the conversation in the garden, 
and by the river. Jeffrey was unde- 
cided whether to be indignant or 
amused at the episode of the picture. 
“T say,” he protested, at last, with a 
grin; “you did it rather brown; didn’t 
you!” 
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“And when I asked her who she 
was,” concluded Fanshawe, waving his 
hand unconcernedly at the interruption, 


“she said it was her turn to be the 
enigma. She told me to go to The 


Towers to-day and solve it.” 

“What did she look like?” broke in 
Jeffrey, with a startled look. 

“I didn’t get a very definite idea, 
though I would know her again any- 
where. When she spoke to me at the 
breakfast table her back was turned 
toward the light; her sunbonnet had a 
wide brim. But she is slight; she has 
a beautiful figure. Her hair is light, 
and her nose turns up at the most 
charming angle—like this.” On _ the 
back of the note he drew a delectable 
outline. Jeffrey gave it a single look, 
and picked up his hat. 

“Good morning!” he said, with a 
definite emphasis of tone. ‘For a her- 
mit, you are getting along very well. 
Have you received your invitation to 
The Towers?” 

“It came not five minutes ago.” 

“Very well, then. Go and solve your 
enigma.” And hurriedly, and yet with 
a more definite emphasis than before, 
he repeated, ‘Good morning!” 


Fanshawe was at The Towers again. 

Not as a mysterious figure this time, 
but as Mr. Norman Fanshawe he had 
arrived at half past five, and had been 
shown to a room upstairs overlooking 
the rose garden. Vases of had 
been placed around the apartment, 
while against the tapestry between the 
windows, a_ long-stemmed American 
Beauty had been pinned in the form 
of an interrogation point. “My very 
tilt!” breathed Fanshawe, when he saw 
it, and he knew not whether to smile or 
to sigh. 

“The ladies are out,” the footman 
had told him, “but they are expected 
back any time. Dinner is served, sir, 
at half past six.” 

He dressed with the same care that 
he had taken in the morning, but this 
time he did not try to hide the reason 
from himself. “What a_ romantic 
young hermit you are getting to be!” 
he said to his reflection in the glass, 


roses 


and, looking at the silvery lines that ap- 
peared here and there over his temples, 
he added: “Fie!” Yet few and widely 
scattered were the silvery flecks, their 
contrast serving only to add to his air 
of distinction. <As the twilight fell, his 
face and form seemed to grow younger, 
and when he descended the staircase to 
the hall below, he might have passed for 
a man of five and twenty, an impression 
that was heightened by the shy uncer- 
tainty with which he looked around 
him. 

“There!” said a reproachful voice. 
“You have forgotten your boutonniére.” 
He turned, curiously aware that he was 
very happy, and found himself face to 
face with “the enigma.” “Never mind,” 
she said, “there is still time to get you 
another bud from the garden.” 

She was dressed in soft, green silk, 
with a rose at her waist, and another in 
her hair. “And though she isn’t a girl,” 
thought Fanshawe, in growing surprise, 
“she is all the more beautiful for that.” 
His astonishment rapidly melted into 
a sense of satisfaction, and he began to 
analyze the causes that gave her the ef- 
fect of maturity, which he had not no- 
ticed in her the day before. “It is her 
glance and her manner,” he finally told 
himself, and he tried to estimate her 
age. “Thirty-three?” he wondered. 
“Thirty-five?” Catching himself in his 
thoughts, he frowned and took himself 
to task as if he had surprised himself 
in an unchivalrous deed. 

“Shall I put my sunbonnet on again?” 
she asked, laughing. 

“No, no,” said Fanshawe. There was 
almost a note of fervency in his voice. 
“For then I » 

“For then you—what?’ 
when he stopped. 

“For then,” he said lamely enough, “I 
wouldn’t be able to—to see you.” 

She knew, however, of what he had 
been thinking, and her smile told him so. 
Fanshawe’s heart beat faster when he 
saw that she not only knew, but that 
she smiled at the knowledge of it. They 
were walking over the terrace. At the 





, 


she asked, 


balustrade a tall, dark-eyed girl was 
laughing at something that the young 
man by her side was saying. With a 
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flash of intuition, Fanshawe guessed 
that this was Lois. ‘“She’s a dark, 
stately, quiet girl,” Barron had told 
him. “And dark she is,” thought Fan- 
shawe, “and stately, and she laughs, per- 
haps, only to show her composure over 
Jeffrey’s departure.” But though her 
laughter was restrained, he caught a 
note of pleasure in it that pleased him 
well. 

“That is Lois?” he asked. 

“Yes. I want you to meet her. She 
has much to thank you for.” They 
reached the balustrade. ‘My dear,’’ she 
said, “this is Mr, Fanshawe.” 

Very evenly and very deeply, Lois 
looked into his eyes, and then she in- 
stinctively held out her hand with a 
gesture that said, “I like you.” In the 
more formal phraseology of speech, she 
continued: “My mother has told me 
about you. I am very pleased to meet 
you.” Afterward he dimly recollected 
that he was also introduced to young 
Fahnestock, but he was scarcely con- 
scious of it at the time. 

“Is it possible "he began at last. 

“Everything is possible—with the 
prevailing modes,” she gravely assured 
him. 

“But when I asked the butler 
And Fanshawe made a gesture of bewil- 
derment. 

“Oh, I have already interviewed the 
butler. When you asked him, in that 
mysterious whisper, whether I was 
‘Miss Manning,’ he thought you said 
‘Mrs. Manning.’ The servants know 
Lois as ‘Miss Lois,’ and not as ‘Miss 
Manning.’ 

“But, you know,” he still protested, 
“you don’t look the part a 

“If you must know,” she said, “enig- 
mas sometimes marry young. I mar- 
ried at eighteen; Lois was eighteen last 
month,” 

“So you are 

“Hush!” she said. ‘Enigmas don’t 
always like to tell!” 

“So you are Lois’ mother!” he per- 














severed. 


“It is,” she gravely assured him. 
again, “clearly impossible to keep any- 
thing from you!” But her nose was 
turned merrily to the sunset, and the 
dimples danced in her cheeks. 

“Laugh as much as you like,” he said,. 
with a return of his old air. Yet his 
voice was somewhat unsteady as he con- 
tinued: “But I am keeping something 
back from you!” 

“Are you sure?” she asked gently. 
They were standing on the step that 
led down to the roses, and, though the 
garden had been beautiful in the morn- 
ing, it was even more beautiful under 
the reflection of the sunset. “Are you 
sure?” she repeated, and softly she 
hummed the air that he had taught her 
the day before: 

“Rose—Rose—Rose— 
The fairest flower that grows! 

Thy form and fragrance please me well, 

But better far, the love you tell!” 

Fanshawe looked at her, and each saw 
the awakening love in the eyes of the 
other; for suddenly she stopped hum- 
ming, and when they went down among 
the roses, he was afraid at first to trust 
himself to speak. In silence she broke 
off a bud. He held out his lapel so 
that she might pin the flower in place, 
and she saw that his hand was trem- 
bling. 

“One would think you were fright- 
ened,” she said, bending over her task. 

“T am,” he said, and, looking over her 
head, he saw the roses swaying and nod- 
ding on every side. 

“Frightened at what?” she asked. 

“Frightened at love,” he said at last. 

“Frightened at love? After what 
you told—Lois—yesterday ?” 

“T have never yet loved any one with 
all my heart and soul,” said Fanshawe 
slowly, “and I am so near to it now that 
it makes me—afraid.” 

“Hear him!” she gayly whispered to 
the sunset, and, drawing a great bunch 
of roses toward her, she bent her head 
and murmured low: “Tell him to be 
brave!” 
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PARIS INVITES BERNARD SHAW’S OPINION OF HANDEL 


ANDEL is not a 
poser in England: 
stitution. What is more, he 
is a sacred institution. When 
his “Messiah” is performed, 
the audience stands up, as if in church, 
while the “Hallelujah Chorus” is being 
sung. It is the nearest sensation to the 
Elevation of the Host known to Eng- 
lish Protestants. Every three years 

there is a Handel Festival, at which his 

oratorios are performed by four thou- 
sand executants, collected from all the 
choirs in England. The effect is hor- 


mere com- 
he is an in- 





rible ; and everybody declares it sublime. 
Many of the songs in these oratorios 


were taken by Handel from his operas 
and set to pious words: for example, 


“Rende sereno il ciglio, madre: non 
piange pi’ has become “Lord, remem- 
ber David: teach him to know Thy 


any one in England were 


ways.” If 
from the oratorio and 


to take the song 
set it back again to secular words, he 
would probably be prosecuted for 
blasphemy. Occasionally a writer at- 
tempts to spell Handel's name_prop- 
erly as Handel or Haendel. This pro- 
duces just the same shock as the at- 
tempts to spell Jehovah as Jahve. The 
effect is one of brazen impiety. 

I do not know of any parallel case in 
France. Gluck, almost unknown in 
England until Giulia Ravogli made a 
success here some twenty years ago in 
“Orfeo,” was, and perhaps still is, an 
France; but he was an 


institution in 


operatic, not a_ religious, institution. 
Still, there is some resemblance between 
the two cases. Gluck and Handel were 
contemporaries. Both were Germans. 
Both were very great composers. 
oth achieved a special vogue in a coun- 
try not their own, and each of them re- 
mained almost unknown in the country 
which the other had conquered. I can 
think of no other instance of this. 
Handel’s music is the least French 
music in the world, and the most Eng- 
lish. If Doctor Johnson had been a 
composer he would have composed like 
Handel. So would Cobbett. It was 
from Handel that I learned that style 
consists in force of assertion. If you 
can say a thing with one stroke unan- 
swerably you have style; if not, you 
are at best a marchand de plaisir: 
orative littérateur, or a musical confec- 
tioner, or a painter of fans with cupids 
and cocottes. Handel has this power. 
When he sets the words “Fixed in His 
everlasting seat,” the atheist is struck 
<lumb: God is there, fixed in His ever- 
lasting seat by Handel, even if you live 
in an Avenue Paul Bert, and despise 
such superstitions. You may despise 
what you like; but you cannot con- 
tradict Handel. All the sermons of 
Bossuet could not convince Grimm that 
God existed. The four bars in which 
Handel finally affirms “the Everlasting 
Father, the Prince of Peace,” would 
have struck Grimm into the gutter, as 
by a thunderbolt. When he tells you 


a dec- 
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that when the Israelites went out of 
Egypt, “There was not one feeble per- 
son in all their tribes,” it is utterly use- 
less for you to plead that there must 
have been at least one case of influenza. 
Handel will not have it: “There was not 
one, NOT ONE feeble person in all 
their tribes,” and the orchestra repeats 
it in curt, smashing chords that leave 
you speechless. That is why every 
Englishman believes that Handel now 
occupies an important position in 
heaven. If so, le bon Dieu must feel 
toward him very much’ as Louis Treize 
felt toward Richelieu. 

Yet in England his music is mur- 
dered by the tradition of the big chorus! 
People think that four thousand singers 
must be four thousand times as im- 
pressive as one. This is a mistake: they 
are not even louder. You can hear the 
footsteps of four thousand people any 
day in the Rue de Rivoli—I mention it 
because it is the only street in Paris 
known to English tourists—but they are 
not so impressive as the march of a 
single well-trained actor down the stage 
of the Théatre Frangais. It might as 
well be said that four thousand starv- 
ing men are four thousand times as 
hungry as one, or four thousand slim 
ingénues four thousand times as slim 
as one. You can get a tremendously 
powerful fortissimo from twenty good 
singers—I have heard it done by the 
Dutch conductor, De Lange—hbecause 
you can get twenty people into what is 
for practical purposes the same spot; 
but all the efforts of the conductors to 
get a fortissimo from the four thousand 
Handel Festival choristers are in vain: 
they occupy too large a space; and even 
when the conductor succeeds in making 
them sing a note simultaneously, no per- 
son can hear them simultaneously, be- 
cause the sound takes an appreciable 
time to travel along a battle front four 
thousand strong; and in rapid passages 
the semiquaver of the singer farthest 
from you does not reach you until that 
of the singer nearest you has passed you 
by. If I were a member of the House 
of Commons I would propose a law 
making it a capital offense to perform 
an oratorio by Handel with more than 


eighty performers in the chorus and 
orchestra, allowing forty-eight singers 
and thirty-two instrumentalists. Noth- 
ing short of that will revive Handel's 
music in England. It lies dead under 
the weight of his huge reputation, and 
the silly notion that big music requires 
big bands and choruses. Little as Han- 
del’s music is played in France, the 
French must be better Handelians than 
the English—they could not possibly be 
worse—as they have no festival choirs. 
Perhaps they even know his operas, in 
which much of his best music lies 
buried. 

The strangest recent fact in connec- 
tion with Handel in England is the 
craze he inspired in Samuel Butler. 
You do not yet know in France that 
Samuel Butler was one of the greatest 
English and, indeed, European writers 
of the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. You will find out all about him 
in a couple of hundred years or so. 
Paris is never in a hurry to discover 
great men: she is still too much occu- 
pied with Victor Hugo, and Meyerbeer, 
and Ingres to pay any attention to more 
recent upstarts. Or stay! I am un- 
just: there are advanced Parisians who 
know about Delacroix and the Barbizon 
school, and even about Wagner; and I 
once met a Parisian who had heard of 
Debussy, and even had a theory that he 
must have been employed in an organ 
factory, because of his love of the scale 
of whole tones. 

However, I am forgetting Handel and 
Butler. Butler was so infatuated with 
Handel that he actually composed two 
oratorios, “Narcissus” and “Ulysses,” 
in the closest imitation of his style, with 
fugato choruses on the cries of the 
Bourse: the oddest combination imagin- 
able. Butler’s books are full of refer- 
ences to Handel, and quotations from 
his music. But,.as I have said, what 
do the French care for Butler? Only 
M. Bergson can understand the im- 
portance of his work. 

I should explain that M. Bergson is a 
French philosopher, well known in Eng- 
land. When he has been as long dead 
as Descartes or Leibnitz, his reputation 
will reach Paris. Dear old Paris! 
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HAT’S what you'd call some 
canon !” 
Leaning over the guard rail 
of the last coach, which he 
shared with his lone Ameri- 
can passenger, the conductor sealed 
with nicotinous expectoration his ap- 
proval of the Colima Cajion. 

“Some cajion!” 

In repeating it, the passenger—a min- 
ing engineer from Mexico City—added 
his tribute to scenery that combined at 
once the savage grandeur of great 
mountains and the florid beauty of 
tropical jungles. From the green rice 
fields, palm groves, sugar and coffee 
plantations that studded its wide mouth, 
the cafion had drawn down during the 
last hour to a huge V, along one wall 
of which the train now crawled like 
a brown caterpillar, dwarfed to toy pro- 
portions by the sheer height above, the 
awful drop to the stream beneath. Pro- 
digious engineering work that it was, 
with its forty and odd stone tunnels, 
dizzy trestles, miles of lofty retaining 
walls, the line itself shriveled by com- 
parison till it appeared insignificant as 
a gopher snake. It shrank even smaller 
when the sudden opening of a lateral 
cafion afforded a glimpse ot Colima, 
the giant volcano, crowned with eter- 
nal smoke. 

“Mighty pretty, eh?” Tevis, the con- 
ductor, nodded at the mountain. “Sit- 
ting there, so quiet and peaceful, on a 
pleasant day like this, she always re- 
minds me of a pretty woman all tucked 














out with a fine new ostrich plume. But 
when she gets her dander up—Lordy, 
Lordy! She spits brimstone and fire 
as far as here. During her last spell 
the car roofs were covered with ashes, 
and the fumes were choking. Even 
then she wasn’t half trying. Man, if 
she ever throws her throttle wide”—he 
pointed out a huge rock, large as a 
church, in the bed of the stream far 
below—“like in the days that she 
coughed up that pill, she'll wipe this 
country out.” 

“Yes.” The engineer nodded. “And 
she may do it. I’ve always held that 
the apparent quiet of these Mexican 
volcanos is merely superficial. When 
she does cut loose for sure, I'd prefer 
to be elsewhere. There'd be an appall- 
ing loss of life.” 

“Greasers, all of *em!” The 
ductor’s tone expressed scorn that was 
born of long years of collecting tickets 
and knives in equal ratio from the peons 
in his third-class cars. “If she holds 
her breath till I get out, she can go to 
it and spew hell fire over the lot—that 
is, all but Gus.” 

Making the exception, he jerked his 
thumb over his shoulder. ‘“He’s my en- 
gineer, you know; and, aside from 
being a greaser—which he _ really 
couldn’t help—he’s as fine as they make 
‘em. On all of the Nacional lines there 
ain’t a whiter man nor a better engi- 
neer. Mebbe you’ve noticed how easy 
he stops and starts at stations? If you 
haven't, just take a feel of her when 


con- 
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we come to Trestle Fifty-four. Though 
it doubles back on itself like a snake 
in chase of its tail, he pulls her round 
the kinks like she was an eel on ice.” 

He had spoken with a pride almost 
parental. Now, while shame struggled 
with defiance for possession of his face, 
he ran hastily on to justify it: “No, I 
didn’t always like him. When the lit- 
tle tin gods in Mexico City first began 
.to put greasers on the engines, there 
wasn't a gringo on any of the lines that 
put up a harder kick than me. With- 
out half listening, you could hear me 
howl from Colima to the coast. And 
when Gus—Guzman de Ortega y Cin- 
ceros on the pay roll, but that’s too 
darned long for us—when Gus fell to 
me, I made his life just as miserable 
as a conductor can if he feels that way 
to his engineer. I ran the trains late, 


tried my best to muddle him on his or- 
ders, and then threw it all to him— 
which was quite easy, for I’d been so 
long with the company no one would 
ever have thought of laying the blame 


on me, 

“When I look back on it all, it makes 
me sick, for through it all he was doing 
his darnedest to do his duty and keep 
on good terms with me. Si, seiior, 
through all those months of miserable 
persecution he bore himself like the 
natural gentleman he is; friendly at 
first, then with quiet dignity when he 
saw ‘twas no use. But I kept after 
him all the same till I had him going. 
What with my ceaseless complaints, 
they were just getting ready to tie a 
can to him when the dynamite blew up 
at Conchegas. 

“It happened this——-” He stopped 
as the whistle blew for the small adobe 
town that clung, as he put it, “by the 
grace of God,” to the mountainside. 
“But we are pulling in there now. If 
you'll excuse me a minute. My wife is 
staying here with her folks, and she 
always comes down to the train.” 

A half minute later the passenger 
saw him lift the pretty mestiza who 
came running to meet him clear off her 
small feet. Rather tall for a Mexican 
girl, she was also both longer and lither 
of limb; and so fair was her smooth 


skin that only the blue-black hair, -the 
deep brown of her big eyes, betrayed 
the Aztec strain. Her really uncom- 
mon beauty was illumined and set off 
by the passion of love that shone in 
the sweet, soft face. After Tevis had 
rejoined him and the train had moved 
on, the passenger did not wonder at 
the reciprocal feeling that had melted 
the hardness of the conductor’s rather 
stern face. While he watched the girl’s 
receding figure his eyes glowed softly 
—so softly that the other noted with 
surprise the sudden flash that restored 
them to their usual agate. 

Following the direction of Tevis’ 
glance, he also saw the Mexican who 
was leaning indolently against the end 
of the station building. A man of 
thirty or so, his charro suit of soft 
leather marked him as belonging to the 
better class, perhaps a country mer- 
chant or wealthy rancher. While ac- 
centuating the stockiness of his thick- 
set figure, his short bolero jacket and 
tight pantaloons somehow added to his 
age. Long ago usage had staled for the 
engineer the ridiculous effect of the 
costume. If it had not, the impression 
would have been killed by the man’s 
face. Dark, hawk-nosed, black-browed, 
heavily mustached, it required only the 
sparkling malice of the eyes to com- 
plete a mask of evil. It fully deserved 
his comment: 

“A hard, vicious face.” 

“A bad egg, if there ever was one.” 
The conductor nodded. “Yet he comes 
of good stock. His name is Luis Caro, 
and his father owns a big hacienda a 
few miles down the line. All the rest 
of his boys are decent folks, and they 
won't have anything to do with him. 
In fact, the old man cut him off a 
couple of years ago. Yet somehow he 
has always money to spend on his dis- 
sipations. Where he gets it the Lord 
only knows, though it is whispered that 
he has been mixed up with more than 
one banditry. Before we were married, 
he tried to court my wife, and pestered 
her so that I had to take time one day 
to beat him up. Since then he’s been 
more careful. Yet without committing 
himself he manages to annoy : 
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Noting the sudden grip of his big 
hands on the rail, the passenger looked 
back, and saw that the Mexican was 
now walking along the platform. In- 
tent on watching the train, the young 
wife did not see him till he raised his 
sombrero. Then, turning hastily, she 
hurried away. 

“Some day The rail shook in 
Tevis’ hands.’ After a long breath, he 
added: “Next time it will be more than 
a beating.” With eyes that had drawn 
down to narrow agate chips, he watched 
the squat figure; nor did he relax his 
grip till the train had slid around a 
huge retaining wall onto a lofty trestle, 
the “Trestle Fifty-four” of his pre- 
vious speech. 

Of the dozen they had already 
crossed, it surpassed all in height, 
length, and in astonishing convolutions. 
Lifting its long gray legs from the 
depths below, it ran like some huge 
primeval lizard or limbed snake on a 
half curve to the other side. Then, 
with a suddenness that threatened its 
strong gray back, it turned and de- 
scribed a capital S around a bold cape 
that projected into the cafion. So sharp 
was the last curve that, taking it, the 
engine came almost abreast of their 
car, and, leaning out of his cab, the 
engineer waved a salute across the in- 
tervening void. Before the train un- 
curled again, the passenger registered 
an impression of a brown, good-natured 
face. 

“Ole, you, Answering the 
wave, the conductor began again: “I 
started in to tell you about the ex- 
plosion that blew up the can I had 
fixed for him. But first take a look 
down there—over on the other side— 
hurry !—it’ll be gone in a minute!” In 
fact, the passenger had hardly time to 
identify the red patch of rust at which 
the other was pointing for the bones of 
a shattered locomotive before they 
turned around the cafion wall. 

“Now, mebbe you noticed how the 
derailing switch at the station ends 
within twenty feet of the cafion? You 
did? Fine! Now, take a look at the 
bluff here above, for it was from there 
that I watched the whole thing. Got 


Gus!” 


it? Good! Now you're in shape to 
understand and appreciate the fiercest 
risk that any railroad man ever took. 
Yes”—he nodded understanding of the 
passenger's look—“railroading is full of 
‘em, and I have had my fair share, but 
so far I have never seen or heard of 
one that equals, much less beats, the 
proposition Gus ran into that day. 

“You saw for yourself that Conche- 
gas isn’t much of a place—even as. 
Mexican cities go. Nevertheless, it 
happens to be the shipping point for 
a dozen large mines, and its receipts of 
dynamite are about as large as those 
of any two states. The stuff comes 
in, not by the box, or ton, but by the 
trainload; in fact, at that time there 
was hardly a day in the year that you 
wouldn’t see a few cars of it lined up 
at the sheds. Nowadays it is unloaded 
at once and stored in stone houses the 
company built a mile outside the town. 
But in those days it was either left in 
the ‘cars or dumped with other freight. 
Mighty loose business, of course, but 
this is Mexico; and, being Mexico, it 
was only a question of time till some- 
thing happened. Being Mexico, too, 
it was sure to come off at the most 
awkward moment. Five cars of dyna- 
mite were standing on the sidetrack 
the day the sheds took fire. 

“\Ve chanced to be running half an 
hour late that day, and as the telegraph 
office went with the first flash, they 
couldn’t stop us at the next station 
above. If we hadn’t been late we 
should have got by, and missed it. As 
it was, we came slipping down here, 
around the bend, onto the trestle, with- 
out a second of warning, into full view 
of the fire—the sheds and three of the 
cars all ablaze. 

“\Ve stopped, of course, and that 
we didn’t lose much time backing up 
into the caiion you can bet your last 
trouser button. After we’d put the 
rain in safety, I started to climb up 
to the shoulder back there, for when 
she went off and wiped Conchegas off 
the map, it was sure going to be some 
sight to see. But I hadn’t climbed more 
than halfway before I heard the hiss 
of the air, and looked down just in 
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time to see Gus’ peon fireman cut the 
engine off the train. Gus himself was 
leaning out of the cab, and answered 
my holler. 

“*The cars—they blow up and kill all 
the peoples. I go snatch ‘em out.’ 

“It was sheer suicide, and though I'd 
been doing my darnedest to get him 
kicked off the road I couldnt quite 
stand for that. ‘Stop, you crazy fool, 
or I'll beat you to a jelly!’ 1 roared it, 
running back downhill. But he'd al- 
ready thrown the throttle, and on that 
heavy grade his engine—a heavy old- 
style mogul, slipped at once into a 
twenty-mile gait. She was going thirty 
by the time I hit the tracks, and, if 
you'll believe me, the son of a gun 
stuck his head out of the cab window 
and grinned back at me just as he did 
now across the cafion. 

“Of course, there was nothing left 
for it but to go back uphill, and, though 
I’m not so thin but that I blush when- 
ever a Fairbanks scale looks me in the 
face, I can tell you that I beat the rec- 
ord up to the shoulder. I was just in 
time to see him go shooting across the 
trestle, and, savy—you've seen them little 
toy trains, the crazy way they go zip, 
zip around the tin curves ?—well, from 
above he looked just like that on the 
trestle. Zip, zip! He fairly shot 
around the big double reverse, and just 
when I was expecting to see the mogul 
turn a double somersault into the 
cafion, he shut off his steam. 

“The one car that wasn’t burning 
projected beyond this end of the sta- 
tion, and when he stopped at the switch 
I expected to see him turn in and hitch 
on. But after throwing the switch, he 
jumped up again and shot on down 
the main line right through the smoke. 
I tell you, I was puzzled. A shipment 
of crude oil masked everything at the 
other side of the station in a dense 
pall, so I couldn’t see, or form the 
slightest idea, what he was after even 
when, all of a sudden, the first car 
quivered and began to move. After 
it came the others, all ablaze. Slowly 
at first, then quicker and quicker, the 
string of ’em slid like a flaming serpent 
out of that nest of fire. 





“The station, you'll understand,.was 
now a glowing furnace, hotter’n that 
the old Bible king he’t up for them 
Hebrew prophets. Unless by another 
miracle, it was impossible that a man 
could have lived and passed through 
it. Indeed, when, last of all, the old 
mogul poked her black snout out of 
the blaze, she was wiped clean of paint. 
Yet there she was, boosting the cars 
along, natural as you please. Out along 
the siding to the main line she nosed 
‘em with quickening speed. Between 
the station and the trestle, you'll re- 
member, the track runs at grade, and 
along it that hell train flew like a blaz- 
ing torch, with the flames licking back 
over the engine’s brown sides. 

“Puzzled? I couldn’t understand it 
—except on the theory that Gus had 
gone clean crazy before he crackled up 
like a burned fly. In another minute 
the burning cars would be on the tres- 
tle, and if she didn’t blow up in the 
meantime she was due to hit us in three 
more, and leave nothing but a hole in 
the ground. I was turning to shout for 
everybody to light out, when, with a 
crazy wiggle, she slid off onto the de- 
rail. 

“As you saw, it swings off at a curve 
and brings up a few feet from the edge 
of the cafion—just why I don’t know, 
unless it was laid out by a Mexican 
surveyor with a grouch against gringo 
trainmen. Or mebbe he, too, was a 
prophet. Anyway, that bit of stupidity 
saved both us and the town, for shoot- 
ing along it at forty-odd miles, both 
cars and mogul took a header out over 
the sand buffers into space. 

“Tust what happened after, I really 
can’t say—whether she struck bottom 
or went off, like a shell, in mid-air. 
For though I was high up, and a fair 
distance away, the blank wall of the 
canon acted as a sort of reflector, and 
shot most of the air blast my way. It 
knocked me head over heels, sent me 
rolling downhill to the cars, and must 
have scrambled my brains, for the next 
thing I remember was Gus jumping 
down from a locomotive that came 
puffing up the cafion. 

“Man, but he was a sight—clothes 
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Langing in brown flakes, hair, mus- 
tache, eyelashes, and brows gone, singed 
clean of everything but his grin. You 
bet I was glad to see him. But on the 
same principle, I reckon, that a mother 
spanks a child that has just been 
snatched from under a runaway team, 
I reached out and knocked him flat. 

“*You singed bat!’ I yelled at him. 
‘What did you mean by shoving her 
out from behind? If you must yank 
out that blasted old shell, why didn’t 
you take her from this end?’ 

“He looked quite shocked. ‘But then, 
Seiior el Conductor, my engine would 
then have gone into the cafion!’ 

“Well, didn’t it go in?’ I roared. 

“He looked quite pained. ‘Si, sejior, 
but that was an accident. I had thought 
to make the flying switch, and thus 
would the engine be left to go on with 
the train. Already we were the half 
hour late, and how should one make it 
up without an engine?’ 

“Actually, with hell yawning for him, 
he was figuring on our schedule, and 


felt dreadfully ashamed because the 


heat had compelled him to jump. Lut 
he brightened up, pointing out the new 
engine. ‘It was a freight that stood 
on the spur beyond the estacién. The 
crew—the damn’ peons—had all run 
away, so I cut off the air, and ran her 
out. Before they return we shall make 
our next stop.’ ” 

Bringing a timely period into thie 
story, the voice of Gus interrupted in 
the shape of a shrill whistle for the 
next station. As he turned to go for- 
ward, the conductor delivered himself 
of a remark that epitomized his story 
and summed up at the same time his 
twenty years’ experience in Mexican 
railroading: 

“You needn’t take it from this that 
I’m liking greasers as a whole any bet- 
ter than I did. But Gus taught me 
this: When they’re decent, they’re 
damned decent.” 

In the course of the next hour the 
train climbed out of the cajion to the 
level Jaliscan Plains, and as passen- 
gers now came pouring in at the fre- 
quent stations, the conductor was kept 
too busy for further talk. While chang- 


ing to the Mexico City train at Guada- 
lajara, the division point, the Ameri- 
can passenger obtained a last illumining 
glimpse of both conductor and engi- 
neer. 

Gus had just stepped down from his 
cab, and as the two stood for a moment 
in talk, the brown grin of the one, the 
bright smile of the other, expressed 
that essence of brotherhood which is 
oftenest found outside the ties of blood. 
Kindly solicitude rang in the conduc- 
tor’s invitation: 

“You need something to cool you 
after the heat of the cafion, Gus. Come 
on up to the American bar.” 

“Number Ten,” Manzanilla passen- 
ger, lay along the Guadalajara platform 
all ready for her run. While waiting 
for h‘s orders, Gus had been putting a 
last lick of oil on the drivers; but he 
straightened and stood waiting when 
Tevis came strolling along, order sheet 
in hand. 

Though scarcely a year had passed, 
a great deal of Mexican history had 
been made, or marred, for that short 
span covered not only the overthrow 
of the Diaz régime, the only stable gov- 
ernment Mexico ever had, but also the 
inauguration of the second rebellion 
against Madero. Already that feeble 
dreamer had discovered that passions 
freed after forty years of suppression 
were not to be laid by a word. Like 
blooded hounds, the peons had leaped 
from the law’s broken leash to indulge 
their furious instincts. 

Under Orozco in the north, under 
Zapata in the south, they were offer- 
ing organized resistance to the govern- 
ment forces. Elsewhere they roved in 
bands of twenty, fifty, hundreds, pro- 
fessing this or that cause, but all sub- 
scribing to one motto: “Let us enjoy 
ourselves while we can”—enjoyment 
being variously interpreted to cover ar- 
son and rape, the burning of trains and 
bridges, the gutting of villages, the 
sacking of towns, and other amuse- 
ments of kindred stripe. All over the 
country they were “going to it” in the 
fullest sense of that piece of eloquent 
slang, and if there had been just a 
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shade less of “enjoyment” in the canon 
of Colima it was altogether due to the 
fact that, while their fellows were re- 
signing in bunches, Tevis and Gus had 
gone cheerfully on pulling the military 
trains. 

“A rabble of peons, sir.” Tevis had 
shrugged away repeated warnings from 
more timorous confréres. ‘Get me yet, 
will they? Well, if they do, you can 
bet your bottom dollar, amigo, that I'll 
take a nice mess of ’em along for the 
devil’s frying.” And with contempt 
born of his years of knife collecting, 
he had gone along taking up tickets 
while bullets fired from long range 
plugged neat little holes through his car 
windows. 

His expression as he answered a 
question from Gus was undoubtedly the 
most serious he had worn during those 
dangerous months. “The wife? Yes, 
she is with her folks yet at Conchegas. 
You know, she went down with us last 
week.” 

eS ag 


Gus nodded. “But perhaps 


it was that she might have returned by 


some other train.” 

“Why do you ask?” 
engineer’s unusual seriousness, 
spoke quickly. 

“For the better protection of Colima, 
seiior, the governor has withdrawn the 
rurales from Conchegas. Si, ‘tis true. 
The news came to me from Filomena, 
fireman of the freight that came 
through Conchegas last night. Also, 
he said that the townsfolk were dis- 
turbed by reports that Luis Caro and 
his band are close by in the hills.” 

“Luis Caro!” The conductor’s tone 
conveyed now both doubt and alarm. 
“He was said to be with Zapata in 
Morelos.” 

“Si; but they quarreled, after the 
sack of Juchtipec, over a woman, and 
now Luis is come back over the moun- 
tains to raise hell in the cafion. ’Tis 
certain—si—for he has been seen by 
several that know him.” 

“If I’d known that I’d have applied 
for a heavier guard.” Tevis looked 
back hesitatingly at the dozen rurales 
that were filing into the forward car. 
Then his face cleared. “But Luis is 


Alarmed by the 
Tevis 


hardly likely to attack the train, and 
we'll take the little girl on with us to 
Colima, where she'll be safe. Coming 
back, we can apply to the governor for 
more rurales. Thank the Lord, we'll 
be down there with her in a few 
hours !” 

The thought was reflected in his 
smile, and as he walked back down the 
platform his departing “Vamos!” rang 
out cheerily as in the peaceful days of 
Diaz. 

The day, too, lent itself to cheerful- 
ness, for these were the “muianitas,” 
the “little mornings” of spring. Over 
the ancient city of the Aztecs a fresh 
sun shed tempered heat and a wine of 
light that gilded with brighter gold the 
chrome towers of a hundred churches, 
restaining with violet, purple, and rose 
the massive facades of the adobes. 
The cathedral bells were hfting brazen 
voices as the train ran out from the 
rainbow streets to long levels where the 
chocolate wheat fields already exhibited 
a fur of green. Farther on the young 
corn ran from the south wind in long 
waves that broke around the pink walls 
of a far-off hacienda. Next the train 
plunged, like a brown caterpillar, into 
seas of sugar cane. last came the 
canon, with its luxurious growths— 
dark pifion and cedars, huge banyans, 
wild fig and palm groves, rank jun- 
gle growths that draped its grim sides 
with embroidered velvet. 

This particular morning the land- 
scape refused the usual puff of smoke, 
and there was nothing to hint of the 
ruin and ravage, the festering death, 
that lurked behind nature’s warm smile. 
It afforded no hint of the avid beasts, 
greedy of life, that swarmed in a little 
station far down the canon, or of their 
leader, who held a pistol at the agent's 
head while he wired orders for the train 
to take the sidetrack. 

As the few passengers had left at the 
early stations, the rurales in the first 
coach, and Tevis in the last, had the 
train to themselves after it entered the 
cahon. Usually a stray shot or two 
could be depended upon to keep the 
guard on the alert; but. lulled by the 
morning’s warm peace and the cafion’s 
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somnolent heat, the rurales gradually 
passed from smoke and chatter into 
easy dozings. The jerk of the train 
passing, half an hour later, onto the 
station sidetrack failed to rouse them, 
and when, with the suddenness of light- 
ning, the whispering jungle on each 
side belched fire and smoke, fully half 
of them died in their sleep. Rurales 
of Porfirio Diaz’s crack corps, the re- 
mainder leaped for their rifles. But 
only one succeeded in firing a shot, and 
he fell the next instant, torn to pieces 
by the lead hail that sieved the car. 

Like a doom it came out of the smil- 
ing peace of the jungle, so swiftly that 
Tevis, who had leaped from the rear 
platform into the baggage room, had 
no more than time to draw his guns 
before the wide doorway was blocked 
with a stream of wild-eyed rebels. Per- 
haps they had orders to take him alive. 
Or it may be that as he stood, big shoul- 
ders squared to the wall, eyes snapping 
down, bits of blue flame, from his great 
height, a touch of the old awe for the 
superior race fell upon them. In the 
second they paused, his glance swept 
the brown, wolfish faces, searching for 
one. Not finding it, his challenge rang 
out with the crack of his guns: 

“Come on, you scum!” 

It was only three seconds later that 
the great bulk of him shivered and 
shook under the shock of a score of 
bullets, then crumpled and _ collapsed. 
Yet that short time still sufficed for his 
forty-four automatics to fulfill at once 
their maker’s boast, ‘‘Nine shots in one 
and one-eighth seconds,” and his own 
prophecy to “take a nice mess along.” 
Plumped into the mass, each of the 
eighteen high-power bullets found some 
sort of a billet, if only a leg or arm. 
When Gus, who had leaped from his 
engine at the first shot, came bursting 
through the throng, seven lay dead in 
the midst of the whimpering and curs- 
ing wounded. . 

Over the dead Gus strode to Tevis’ 
side, and stood looking down on the 
upturned face. His blue jumper and 
overalls singled him out from the reb- 
els, and undoubtedly it was merely his 
absolute unconsciousness of their pres- 


ence that preserved him for the next 
few seconds alive. At least a dozen 
rifles quivered within a few inches of 
his head. One dark scoundrel with a 
murderous machete was teetering on 
raised toes to strike. After him, over 
the dead, a wounded man dragged him- 
self with a knife, like a crushed wasp, 
aching to sting before he died. 

Death hedged the man around, and 
had he looked up, or spoken, would 
have sprung from all sides. But his 
eyes never left Tevis’ face, which, re- 
laxing, had fallen into the old cheerful 
smile. When he moved it was to fall 
on his knees. Quietly, as if the dead 
man had been lying in a mortuary 
chapel, he laid his hands in the form 
of a cross over his broad breast. Then, 
hugging his own two shoulders, he 
bowed his head in prayer. 

And—’twas strange. The blind su- 
perstition that governed their lives 
dominated in the rebels the lust to kill. 
The rifles lowered; the machete 
dropped. Changing the knife to his 
other hand, the wounded man followed 
Gus in making the sign of the cross. 
Not that they entertained a feeling of 
mercy. At his prayers, he was eaten 
alive by savage, hungry eyes. The sec- 
ond he rose, the rifles leaped up, the 
machete swung, the wounded man 
lunged forward in a hasty scramble to 
be first. But for the quick order that 
issued from behind, Gus would have 
been joined that moment with his 
friend. 

“Put up your guns, hombres! We 
need this man. Si, we need him to run 
the train down to Conchegas.” 

Repeating it, Luis Caro shoved 
through to the front, and, standing op- 
posite Gus, he also looked down on the 
dead conductor, his face—the “hard, 
vicious face” of the American passen- 
ger’s remark nearly a year ago—dis- 
torted in a leer of triumph. 

With the exception of the wounded 
crawler, all had obeyed the order, and 
death overtook him in the middle of 
his lunge. As he collapsed, flat on his 
face, the point of his knife grazed Gus’ 
leg, and, starting at the sting, the en- 
gineer made a quick move, as if to 
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snatch the weapon. Then, veering to 
a quick change of mind, he straight- 
ened, and stood quietly, as_ before, 
watching Luis Caro. Neither did he 
speak or move when the latter spurned 
the dead man with his foot. 

“Ole! Seiior el Conductor! You 
that beat me down with your brute 
fists! Now you lie very quiet. Awake, 
and beat me again!” Spurning the body 
once more, he went on, with a grin: 
“You will not? Bueno! Then stay 
there while I go forward to make love 
to the pretty wife. Bring the engineer, 
hombres. But, no!” His nose wrin- 
kling in a cynical grin, he paused half- 
way to the door. “But, no. She was 
always scrupulous, the little wife, so 
we shall take him to her to prove that 
she is free to love again. Place him 
aboard, compaieros, and hurry, for 
Conchegas and its pretty girls are only 
half an hour away.” 

Outside, he issued a last order: “Pe- 
dro and Pancho, you will go with this 
hombre in the engine. And listen—as 


long as he behaves, treat him fairly, 
but blow out his brains at the first sign 
of a trick!” 

While marching between his guards 
past the ticket office, Gus caught a 
glimpse of the agent, who lay just as 
he had fallen across his “ticker,” a blue 


perforation in one temple. Looking 
back as he mounted the engine, he 
caught a glimpse of Tevis’ body being 
hoisted into the baggage car with yells 
ribald laughter. On both spec- 
tacles he gazed with a dark calm that 
was almost indifference; and even the 
sight of his fireman lying in a crumpled 
blue heap at the bottom of the cab did 
not appear to disturb him. He watched 
his guards dump the poor devil down 
on the track with a callousness that 
drew their comment : 

“He takes his blood easily.” Re- 
marking it to his comrade, the bigger 
of the two slapped Gus on the back. 
“There is in him the makings of a fine 


and 


revueltoso. 

“Si,” the other nodded. “Courage, 
hombre. Play us fair, and thou shalt 
come with us and pick thee a little wife 
from the girls of Conchegas.” 


And if the engineer’s eye flickered 
when Luis Caro’s voice sounded a raw 
imitation of the dead conductor’s ‘‘l’a- 
mos!” neither ruffian saw it, for he was 
already at work with his brakes and 
levers. Taking his usual seat at the cab 
window, he opened the throttle a notch, 
and slowly pulled out of the siding. 

Irom the moment the train stopped 
barely ten minutes had elapsed, and 
just as there had been no warning of 
the sudden death that lay in wait by 
the wayside, there was nothing now in 
the familiar succession of corn and rice 
fields, palm groves and jungle, coffee 
and tobacco plantations, to recall the 
tragedy back there at the station. To 
Gus, glimpsing Colima and her tall 
smoke plume through a lateral cafion, 
it must have appeared as if Number 
Ten were proceeding on her usual 
peaceful mission under the guidance of 
Tevis behind, for every now and then 
his glance would travel backward the 
length of the train, as if seeking de- 
nial of the black truth that was there 
in plain view. For the rebels swarmed 
like hornets all over the train, some on 
the car roofs, others crowding the plat- 
forms, still others dangling loose legs 
out of the car windows from which 
they had knocked the sash. 

While waiting for the train, they had 
broken open a consignment of tequila, 
and no one of them but had his one 
or two bottles. While drinking, they 
eased their foul spirits with yells and 
shouts, sang their ribald songs in whin- 
ing falsetto, the mingled din of which 
rose in a drunken crescendo that 
drowned the roar of the wheels. Twice 
while Gus was looking, a sudden lurch 
sent a man flying. Yet, though one 
miserable devil rebounded from the 
edge of the grade into the depths be- 
low, and the other lay squirming with 
one leg cut off by the wheels, their 
misfortune drew only uproarious laugh- 
ter. Indeed, those on the roof of the 
last car rained empty bottles down on 
the poor wretch as they passed. 

Had his guards seen the spasm of 
hate that broke up his brooding calm 
while overlooking the evil brood, they 
might have been a bit more careful. 
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But they also had bottles, from which, 
with maudlin generosity, they forced 
him at times to drink. Not seeing that 
he plugged the neck with his tongue, 
they yelled at his performance, swear- 
ing again that a man with such a swal- 
low was surely cut out for a rebel; 
and, growing madder from their own 
potations, they urged him to make 
more speed. 

Already the engine was rolling like 
a ship in distress around the sharp 
curves; yet he moved the throttle one 
more notch. None knew better than 
he the danger that any moment might 
see them take a header over the grade; 
yet he watched, unmoved, the jungle 
flying past in a long green tangle; Co- 
lima rocking on her broad base, her 
white plume bobbing like the feather 
in the hat of a drunken woman; the 
bridges, trestles, culverts that flashed 
up and passed with a frightened roar. 
Doubly intoxicated now with motion 
and tequila, his guards presently leaned 
out of the cab doors, and began to 


scream and roar coarse repartee to their 


fellows on the car roofs. Till then he 
had, as aforesaid, looked quietly on. 
But now the dark coma that had held 
him dissolved in quick action. Cross- 
ing and recrossing the cab in two quick 
strides, he sent both men flying out 
with successive shoves—one headlong 
into the cafion, the other against a re- 
taining wall from which he rebounded 
under the wheels. 

“Two!” 

Muttering it, he moved back to his 
seat, shoved the throttle over one more 
notch, then leaned out of the window, 
and from that moment never moved 
his eyes from the train. They were 
now on the straighter grades that led 
down to Conchegas, but under the in- 
creased speed the cars rocked even 
more violently, and for the first time 
since the attack, he smiled; his lips 
drew away from his set teeth in a 
snarling grin when three rebels were 
thrown, like frozen bees from a branch, 
at the next curve. 

Shaken at last into some sort of com- 
prehension, the remainder lay flat on 
the roofs, presenting to Gus’ eyes a 


yellow line of sick, scared faces. The 
dangling legs at the windows had also 
given place to rows of shocky black 
heads. Behind all of them, in the first- 
class coach, Gus made out the face of 
Luis Caro. At the distance his lowered 
brows, his tight, hard mouth, formed 
two black streaks across a blotch of 
yellow. At first it expressed angry in- 
quiry. Then as, rounding a wide curve, 
he obtained a glimpse of Trestle Fifty- 
four, looming like a huge gray spider 
in dim blue depths ahead, the mouth 
line expanded into a round, black O 
of fear. 

“Stop, mad idiot!” 

His voice was drowned in the roar 
of the train, and what with the terrific 
shaking, the bullet that followed flew 
off at right angles. After that one 
glimpse the cafion had closed, but now 
as they came sweeping around the last 
curve, it opened wide, and showed the 
trestle, a great gray snake that lay with 
its tail in a pool of rose and gold, the 
adobes of Conchegas on the other side. 
Far below, in dim blue haze, gleamed 
the red spot of rust that marked the 
grave of the old mogul. 

All through the canon country its 
story was well known, and more than 
one of the frightened wretches were 
aware that the hand that was now 
reaching back to the throttle was the 
same that had hurled the dynamite train 
out into space. And of those that did 
not know, not one was too stupid, or 
too drunk, to foresee the end. Hardy 
scoundrels all, accustomed to face dis- 
embowelment in their daily quarrels 
without a quiver, they now quailed be- 
fore unfamiliar death. Their harsh 
yells, raucous with terror, carried 
across the canon into the town. 

But Gus never once turned or looked 
back. As the engine raced around the 
last curve, he reached behind him to 
throw the throttle wide; then, bring- 
ing the hand forward again, he folded 
it with the other in a posture that Tevis 
would have recognized for easy going 
on a level grade. Elbows resting on 
the sill, he stared back at the doomed 
train. 

With a roxr and a rumble, the groan 
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and shriek of splitting timbers, it shot 
out on the trestle. At the first curve 
the whole trestle seemed,to heave; then, 
just as a pair of flies might be snapped 
off a snake’s tail, the first and second- 
class cars, flew off at wide angles. At 
the next the third-class car followed; 
but, by grace of the engine's weight, 
the baggage car lasted till still the next, 
the great double reverse. Before he 
and Tevis plunged together out into 








A VAGABOND’S SONG 


space, it was granted to Gus to see the 
cars and their foul freight smashed like 
rotten eggs on the rocks beneath. 


Looking down from the broken tres- 
tle next day, Sparks, the American su- 
perintendent of the western division, 
pronounced their requiem: 

“Tevis always said that he’d take a 
nice mess along. Thanks to the greaser, 
he did:” 




















ON THE ROAD 


M* heart has wandered in far lands, 
Too free for lagging feet, 

Through highlands wild, o’er silver sands, 
By valleys cool and sweet. 

And it has found rare blooms of dreams 
And precious gems of cheer 

That I am sure it could not find 

Had it not left me far behind 
lo tread this gray road here. 


Our hearts are brothers of the road, 
Each with its place to find, 
Each with its gladness, and its load, 


\nd 
a 


And as | 


Or when the nigh 


things it left behind. 
wander in the dawn 
t is near, 


I know the vagabonds of Dreams 


Will 


go with me to hills and streams 


For many a changing year. 


And it has pleased me as I roam 
To know a cripple’s heart 

May wander from its broken home 
\nd roam with God apart. 

And it has shamed my wandering ways, 
When night skies are my tent, 

To know one crippled or one blind 

May dwell within, ere I may find, 
The place that is Content. 


GLENN WaArD DreESBACH 





Che One Woman 
im the World 


betrothal to his serene 
highness, the Prince of Fel- 
kenstein, a middle-aged wid- 
ower, having been consum- 
mated with much pomp and 
ceremony, also with some popular ac- 
elamation, the Duchess Sophia became 
aware of a personal freedom denied her 
since her childhood—not that so many 
years had elapsed since then. Once 
more she was permitted to enjoy lib- 
erties that had been curtailed with the 
lengthening of her frocks. For exam- 
ple, she might walk alone within the 
castle gardens. To a girl of her posi- 
tion and brains, this was a boon. The 
people who cannot get into society are 
less to be pitied than those who cannot 
get out. 

She was allowed, also, to choose a 
new maid. Her favor fell on a dam- 
sel not quite so young as herself, but 
almost as pretty, and of good blood 
and breeding. Hilda von Tressler’s 
poverty, or that of her family, had not 
debarred her from being Sophia’s play- 
mate in the old days; her pride did not 
now prevent her taking service with the 
duchess. Moreover, the service was of 
the lightest and pleasantest. If the 
truth were told, the Duchess Sophia, 
after several years of elderly guardians 
and solemn mentors, craved th> cheer- 
ful companionship and _ irresponsible 
chatter of youth rather than a genius 
in hairdressing and its allied arts. 

Nevertheless, Hilda brought to the 
castle of Lahlbach fingers near as nim- 


ble as her spirit; while, among other 
desirable qualifications for such a sit- 
uation, she had the wit to efface her- 
self always at the right moment. She 
had done this but half an hour ago. 
Having accompanied her mistress to the 
gardens, she had swiftly perceived, 
through certain little signs, a desire on 
Sophia’s part for solitude, and had 
hinted at certain boudoir matters re- 
quiring her immediate personal atten- 
tion. Whereupon the duchess had 
lightly commanded her to enjoy the 
morning out of doors in whatever man- 
ner pleased her, but to return to that 
part of the garden in two hours’ time. 
So Hilda, nothing loath, had disap- 
peared among the old yew hedges that 
divided the gardens into squares and 
oblongs. 

Left to herself, the Duchess Sophia 
wandered farther and farther from the 
castle, her fair head bent in meditation, 
her slim hands locked loosely in front 
of her. At times a rather wistful little 
smile played about her lips. A month 
hence she would be wedded to a very 
great and distinguished man, and she 
wondered about many things. 

She came at length to the last of the 
gardens, and to a tall, green, nail-stud- 
ded door set in the high wall, As a 
little girl, she had been familiar with 
the opening and shutting of the green 
door. Beyond it lay the wood, and 
within the wood the clearing that had 
been her favorite playground. The 
iron serpent that, serving for a handle, 
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had fascinated her of yore now caught 
her attention. She grasped it, turned 
it, and pulled. Somewhat to her sur- 
prise, the door was not locked; on oiled 
hinges it swung smoothly toward her. 

She was looking into the wood. The 
green was the green of May; birds 
sang; the sun shone bravely ; a sulphur- 
hued butterfly fluttered across her vi- 
sion. 

The Duchess Sophia sighed. 


Il. 


On the stump of a tree at the edge 
of the clearing sat a young man clad 
in rough homespuns, a soft felt hat of 
dingy green, and heavy boots. His age 
could not have been more than twenty- 
five. His hair and light mustache were 
of nondescript color. Bluish-gray eyes 
that seemed almost always more or less 
expectant, and excellent teeth between 
mobile lips, were the chief attractions 
of his sun-tanned countenance. At his 


feet lay a knapsack; on his knee rested 


a small sketchbook, over which his 
hand, holding a pencil, hovered. He 
was evidently engaged in committing 
to paper an impression of the scene in 
front of him; now and then he re- 
ferred to pages earlier in the book. 

Presently the sun, now near its 
zenith, pierced the upper leafage with 
a shaft that fell fairly on the penciled 
page. Moving his position slightly, the 
young man became aware that he was 
not alone in the clearing. From the 
trees opposite a girl had just emerged. 
She wore a white gown with touches of 
scarlet at breast and waist, but neither 
hat nor gloves. At sight of him she 
halted, not in alarm, but in astonish- 
ment so frank as to make it appear to 
the young man that she had expected 
to find the place either vacant or occu- 
pied by some one known to her. 

Already on his feet, hat in hand, he 
said, in the worst possible German: “I 
beg your pardon for being here, but I 
was tempted to secure a slight sketch 
of a place that has memories for-——” 
Here he stuck, misunderstanding her 
frown, which was thoughtful rather 
than angry. 


Apparently she managed to glean 
some meaning from his remarks, for 
after a slight pause she answered, in 
fair English, with an occasional pur- 
ring note: “You have doubtless per- 
mission to come here to make a picture, 
sir.” 

His color deepened. In his own 
tongue, he said apologetically: “I re- 
gret to say that I have come here with- 
out permission, fraulein; and my rea- 
son for coming might not appeal to 
you as a sufficient excuse. I can only 
ask pardon for the intrusion, and re- 
tire—unless, of course,” he added, with 
a faint smile, “it is your wish to give 
me in charge.” 

It is possible that a tremor of her 
lips escaped his notice; certainly the 
smile was scarce born ere it died. 

“It does not appear that you have 
done any damage,’ she said coldly; 
“therefore you are free to go—when 
you shall have completed your drawing. 
Permit me to leave you to it and your 
memories.” She gave a stiff little bow. 

“Stay, fraulein, stay!” he exclaimed, 
advancing a space. “Let me thank you 
for your kindness. It’s awfully good 
of you. The fact is that I should never 
have dared to enter the wood had it 
not been for the Duchess of Lahlbach 
—or, I should say 

“Have you the honor to know the 
Duchess of Lahlbach?” came _ the 
haughty interruption. 

“Oh, don’t be so severe on a fellow, 
frauleix,” he cried, taking another step 
forward. “At least, I have the honor 
to know that the tree beside which you 
are standing, and which I was trying to 
sketch, was a favorite of her grace’s 
some years ago, when she was not too 
proud to have the assistance in her 
games of a boy called Johnny, the son 
of her English tutor. Among other 
things, he built a house of brushwood 
for her against that tree, and had he 
been a little smaller he would have been 
trounced by her governess for forget- 
ting her title and calling her by her 
girl’s name.” 

“So!” she said softly, and her dark- 
blue eyes began to dance. “I seem to 
remember something of one called 
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Johnny—Herr Johnny I must say it 
now.” She pronounced it “Yonny,” and 
her smile was delicious. “Am I now 
apologizing to Herr Johnny? Pardon 
that I have forgotten the other name.” 

Perhaps the smile had dazzled him, 
for the young man hesitated ere he 
said, in a low voice: “You have noth- 
ing to apologize for, fraulein. And I 
—I do not deny that I am Johnny.” 
Here he dropped his sketchbook, and 
stooped to pick it up. 

For an instant her eyes grew grave, 
and her lips formed a little O. Then 
she checked a laugh, and said quietly: 
“It is strange that we did not recog- 
nize each other.” 

“Fraulein!” he stammered, 
dropping his sketchbook again. 

She met his bewildered look, smil- 
ing—it may have been a trifle mock- 
ingly. ‘And yet you remember the old 
tree, and the house of the brushwood, 
and the beating that the governess did 
not give to you! So!” She uttered a 
small, offended laugh. 

“Oh!” he said, in a hushed voice. 
“Surely you can’t be—I mean, is it 
possible that I am speaking to the 
Duchess of Lahlbach ?” 

For answer she gently mimicked a 
recent sentence of his: “I—I do not 
deny that I am the Duchess of Lahl- 
bach. Have I changed so very much? 
You look as if one had struck you a 
blow.” 

“T ask pardon, your grace,” he said 
stiffly at last, and not without dignity. 
“Perhaps I ought to have guessed that 
your grace 

She cut him short with an unexpect- 
ed action. Coming forward, she held 
out her hand, “Since you are Herr 
Johnny, what more is to be said? I 
forgive you your bad memory. With- 
out doubt, I have changed since I 
played in this wood.” Her voice was 
kind and gracious. “I hope your fa- 
ther is well?” 

“Your grace,” he said miserably, in 
a choked voice, bowing over her hand, 
“T must explain—I must confess 4 

“No, no!’ She withdrew her han“ 
hastily. “Explanations are tiresome, 


almost 


and I know already what you would 
confess.” 

“You know ?” 

“That you find me most unlike a 
duchess! Is it not so?” 

“I find you like a_ princess—a 
queen!” he cried, lifting his eyes to the 
lovely face. 

At that she laughed, flushing a little. 
“Do you go to the court in your Eng- 
land, Herr Johnny?” she lightly asked. 
“But come—tell me about yourself. 
You were rather a clever boy, I think. 
What are you now? Let us sit for a 
few minutes—over there where you 
were sketching the old memory.” 

She led the way, an alluring figure, 
across the glade. Hastening after her, 
he snatched a rain cape from his knap- 
sack, and spread it on the stump. 

She thanked him with a nod. 

‘Your grace ” he began. 

“The English word is so pretty,” she 
said, “or I would tell you not to call 
me so. Now, if you please, Herr 
Johnny, sit down there’”—she indicated 
the grass at her feet—‘‘and tell me 
about yourself. Let us pretend also 
that the years have not changed friend- 
ship, or gladness, or any good thing.” 

He seated himself. “Your grace 


is ~ 


“Now you say it too often! Are you 


2 


afraid of a governess?” Her laughter 
was bewitching, yet it put him on his 
mettle. 

“Tl am afraid of nothing save of of- 
fending you,” he said, once more dar- 
ing her eyes. They fell before his gaze. 

“So?” she murmured. “It was eight 
years ago, was it not?” 

“And your grace was fourteen, and 
I was seventeen,” he said tentatively. 

“You do remember a iittle. Is that 
all you remember ?” 

“No, your grace.” 

“Tell me more that you remember.” 

“You command it?” 

“T do command it.” 

“T remember you called me Johnny.” 

“Are you quite sure?” 

He glanced at her; her gaze was ab- 
sent. 

“Perhaps 
said. 


9 


I only dreamed it,” he 
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“That is just as good. What more 
did you dream? But do not look so 
unhappy.” 

“I dreamed He halted. 

“Yes?” encouragingly. 

“IT dreamed I called 
Sophie.” 

“My grace again!” 

“Well, I called you Sophie, Sophie.” 

There was a short, heavy silence ere 
she slowly said: “Are you sure you 
are not dreaming now?” 

“T am almost sure I am.” 

At that she laughed softly. 
brought you here this morning?” 
asked presently. 

“To make a sketch. Also to pray 
that I might have a glimpse of the 
duchess.” 

“Oh, Herr Johnny !” 

“I have come here every morning 
and afternoon for a week.” 

“So! And why did you desire to see 
the duchess ?” 

“I had heard 
beautiful.” 

“Aha! You make progress! You 
are no longer afraid of—of the govern- 


your grace 


“What 
she 


she was grown very 


ess. 

“Not of the governess—Sophie,” he 
murmured recklessly. 

“You are a bold man, Herr Johnny.” 

“You failed to notice how my voice 
trembled ?” 

“You are worse than _ bold,” 
laughed. Then, with a swift change to 
primness: “And now that you have 
seen the duchess—you are satisfied, | 


she 


hope ?” 
“T shall never be satisfied 


’ 


” 


“So? 

“IT wish I had never seen the duch- 
ess,” he said quietly. “I shall wish it 
all my life.” 

She clapped her hands. “Now I 
think we have what the English call a 
small flirtation!” Under her lashes she 
watched the angry color rise to his 
brow. “You think I am a very strange 
kind of duchess, do you not?” 

Between his teeth he answered: “I 
do!” 

“You do not understand me, so let 
us talk of something you do under- 
stand, I hope. I have asked you more 


times than once to speak about your- 
self. What do you do? Are you an 
artist ?” 

“No, your grace,” he replied stiffly, 
“IT am not an artist. I do nothing that 
matters.” 

“You are a traveler, perhaps?” 

“T have been called a polite vaga- 
bond.” 

“T do not understand.” 

“I am not a poor man—so I am po- 
lite. Sometimes I leave my money at 
home, and go wandering where tourists 
do not go.” 

“With no money.” 

“T carry a few railway tickets. The 
rest I earn. But it would not interest 
your grace.” 

She held up a little forefinger, and 
smiled upon him. “Now, Herr Johnny, 
I command you to be not so sulky! 
It is of the greatest interest to me. 
How do you earn the rest, and also 
the food, in these small country 
places?” 

He was not proof against the smile. 
“Forgive me,” he said softly, “and don’t 
laugh. I do it this way: When I come 
to an inn or a cottage in the evening, 
I try this.” He showed his pencil. “If 
the people do not wish for portraits. 
I try this.” He drew from his breast 
the parts of a silver flute. “If they 
do not wish for my music ” ‘He 
made a gesture of careless resignation. 
and was for returning the shining 
pieces to his breast. 

“Do not put them 
see them.” She took them from 
hand. “And if the pencil and the flute 
bring nothing? If neither be magic?” 

“There is still a good deal of char- 
ity in the world—and I can repay the 
givers afterward secretly. But I have 
seldom needed to take it. And it is 
good for one to be hungry and lie out 
of doors now and then.” 

“But if it rains?” 

“When the pencil and the flute and 
the charity fail, and the weather is 
bad of 

“You take a railway journey.” 

“Or make love to some motherly old 
woman for a night's shelter.” 


“Old?” 


away Let 
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“Invariably, your grace.” He bowed. 
“That is the secret of my freedom from 
pneumonia and such troubles.” 

“With respect, I do not believe you. 
But now”’—she handed him the flute, 
which she had pieced together—‘you 
shall play to me.” 

“Heaven forbid! A man looks an 
awful ass playing the flute. I only do 
it in public when I have to earn or 
pay 2 

“Have you not to pay me for allow- 
ing you to remain here?” 

He hesitated, then rose to his feet. 
Your grace insists?” He took the 
flute reluctantly. “Then I shall go 
among the trees while I play.” 

“If you please. I do not wish to 
laugh. But before you go tell me why 
you do this—this traveling.” 

“If I told you, you would not be- 
lieve.” 

“Yes, I will believe.” 

He hesitated ere he said: “For three 
years I have been traveling in my own 
country and others in search of the 
woman who should be my wife.” 

“Oh! The woman?” 

“There can only be one.” 

After a slight pause, she said grave- 
ly: “You believe that—that it will hap- 
pen?” 

“I did believe. In that belief, I have 
kept myself from many things of this 
world,” he said, in a low voice. Then 
suddenly he squared his shoulders. “I 
will now endeavor to make some pay- 
ment for your grace’s. hospitality.” 
Erect, he strode across the clearing and 
into the wood. 

She did not 
him disappear. 

Presently the flute notes began to 
come to her. 


“ 


smile as she watched 


He played for about ten minutes. On 
his return, he found her inspecting his 
sketchbook. Without raising her head, 
she said: 

“You play our folk songs very sweet- 


ly. You must have a good ear. You 
have paid for what you said over and 
over again, but will you not play 
more ?” 

“If your grace will excuse me 


There is a train leaves Altenbach in 
two hours. With quick walking, I can 
catch it.” He knelt down, and began 
to arrange his knapsack. 

After a little while she spoke: “You 
are going away? And by train, on so 
fine a day?” 

“T am going back to England, your 
grace.” 

At that she stamped her foot, and 
the sketchbook fell from her lap. “Do 
not call me my grace!” she cried. “At 
least, not so often.” 

“Dare I call you aught else—not in 
jest?” 

“Oh, Herr Johnny—Johnny!” she 
whispered, with a tearful little laugh. 

“Sophie!” Of a sudden her hand 
was in his, his lips upon it. Next mo- 
ment he was on his feet, quivering, and 
muttering: “What madness! What 
madness!” He turned as if he would 
leave her there and then. 

“It is I who have been mad,” she 
said gently at last. 

As if he had not heard, he said: ‘Do 
you think I do not know that you will 
be a princess a month hence? Why— 
why did you let me forget ?” 

Her head drooped lower; she made 
no response. 

“Nay,” he resumed regretfully; “I 
have no right to reproach your grace. 
I deserved that you should play with 
me—fool me. As for my own folly, 
I suppose it was some springtime mad- 
ness. And yet”—he drew a deep breath 
—‘and yet when you first came from 
the trees I was sure that at last I had 
found He broke off with a bit- 
ter laugh. 

Oh” 
sorry !” 

“It is unnecessary, your grace. I am 
sorry enough for two.” He smiled 
faintly, sadly. ‘What puzzles me,” he 
went on dreamily, “is my own behavior 
after I was aware that you were the 
Duchess of Lahlbach. It would seem 
that I was bewitched. Retribution, no 
doubt, for my having made your grace’s 
acquaintance under a name not my 
own. For I am not—er—Johnny.” 

“No,” she said simply, looking up, 
“you are not Johnny.” 


she whispered, “I am_ so 
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“Great heavens! You knew all the 
time?” he cried. 

She nodded, flushing a. _ little. 
“Johnny,” she said, “is darker than you 
are; he has a long nose, and wears 
glasses. The—my ald governess has 
a photograph that his proud father sent 
her two years ago. You are, doubtless, 
from your knowledge of this place, 
some friend of Johnny’s. Besides, you 
seem to forget that I used to play with 
Johnny. 
you tell me who you are. I am not cu- 
rious.” She stared at the ground, tap- 
ping it impatiently with her shoe. 

“My only recommendation is that I 
am a friend of Johnny’s, as you sug- 
gest. He advised me to come to this 
part of the world if I wanted to meet 
simple, honest people. He also de- 
sired his respectful compliments to the 
duchess were I fortunate enough to see 
her. Johnny has become a very learned 
person—he is likely to be a professor 
of mathematics before he is thirty— 
but I thought some sketches of his old 
playground might still interest him. 
Hence my intrusion into your grace’s 
wood. And now, with your grace’s 
permission, I will go.” 

“You speak like one who is offend- 
ed,” she said, still regarding the ground. 
“What is the offense?” 

“There is no offense, your grace,” 
he returned calmly, though struggling 
with himself. “Indeed, I ought to be 
grateful to you for having shown me 
the folly and vanity of my journey- 
ings.” 

“IT do 
faintly. 

“You have ended my quest, your 
grace. In future [ shall live in London 
like a very ordinary human being. I 
will Suddenly passion got the 
upper hand. Drawing the pieces of his 
flute from his breast, he flung them 
among the trees. He stooped for the 
sketchbook. 

“No!” she cried, and 
upon it. “No, you shall not! 
foolish you are!” 

“How wise your grace is! 

“Give me the book,” she command- 
ed; and in spite of himself he obeyed. 


not understand she said 


set her fcot 
Oh, how 


, 


3ut it is not necessary that 


“Now take it from me, and—and be 
kind to it.” She put it into his re- 
luctant hand. “And when I am gone 
you will seek and find your pretty flute, 
and you will continue your travels and 
live your good life until—until you find 
—her.” 

“I have found her,” he said hoarse- 
ly, and looked her straight in the face. 
But she covered her face with her 
hands. “Oh, Sophie—Duchess of 
Lahlbach—Princess of Felkenstein to 
be—I have found her! And all the 
vain journeyings are ended.” He 
caught up his knapsack. “Farewell— 
your grace!” 

She did not see his despairing ges- 
ture; she did not see him stumble to 
the path among the trees. He was be- 
yond her sight when she rose and re- 
called him: 

“Oh, stay! I have something to tell 
you, and you have forgotten some- 
thing. Please come back. I—I bid you 
come back!” 

He appeared on the edge of the clear- 
ing, haggard for all his abounding 
health. He beheld her standing in the 
midst of the grass, swaying a little, her 
bosom heaving, her face rosy, her eyes 
bright with tears. 

“Oh, though it was so unmaidenly, 
I had to call you back,” she sighed. 
“Please come a little nearer. I can- 
not speak loud the thing I must tell 
you.” He approached a few paces. 
“That is near enough.” And suddenly 
she began to wring her hands and call 
herself wicked. 

“Your grace,” he cried, in great dis- 
tress, “I cannot bear sg 

“Call me not so—oh, call me not so! 
I am not my grace. After you said 
you were Johnny, I began a little fool- 
ish play—and it has broken my heart,” 
she sobbed. “Oh, why did I speak to 
you at all? And now I must tell all. 
Must I tell all? Wé§ull you not under- 
stand? Will you not guess?” She 
clasped her hands. “Oh, will you not 
guess?” 

He was very pale. “Not your grace 
—a foolish play—oh, woman,” he cried, 
“what if I guess that you are not—not 
the Duchess of Lahlbach?” 
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“Ah, you would be very right. For 
I am but Hilda von Tressler, her 
maid.” And she smiled through her 
tears. 

Then it seemed that a great silence 
descended upon the little clearing in the 
wood. 

The silence was broken ever so gen- 
tly by a dull, distant sound. The real 
Sophia, Duchess of Lahlbach and Prin- 
cess-elect of Felkenstein, had at last 
closed the green door upon the wood 
that still held for her a girlish dream. 

“IT must go,” said Hilda von Tress- 
ler, looking adorably shy, and anywhere 
but at the young man who was coming 


toward her. “It is so big a relief that 
I have told the truth of who I truly 
am.” 

“You have not yet told the whole 
truth, Fraulein von Tressler.” 

“So?” This with large amazement. 

“Perhaps you do not know it all yet,” 
he said bravely, yet not quite evenly; 
“but I am going to try to teach you 
that you are the woman—the one 
woman in the world.” 

“Ah! I do not understand, Herr 
Why, I do not know even your name!” 

“T will tell you my name. But first 
—oh, Hilda, may I kiss—your hand?” 

“So?” said Hilda, very, very softly. 


BARRIERS 


THEY prayed, implored with hypocritic tear, 
They scorned and warned to make your love untrue; 
They placed a bann about our love, my dear— 
A hedge of thorns where red-lipped poppies grew. 


But, ah! Sweetheart! Love beat the barriers down, 
And laughed at all the baffled Wise Ones’ sneers, 


Their evil prophecies 


accusing frown, 


And all their envy and protesting tears. 


They could not understand; they did not know 
That sneers but fan the spark of love to flame; 
That envious hands at worst can only sow 
The grimy dust of their defeat and shame! 


If they had only known Love’s subtle ways— 
Had felt the thrill of but your finger tips, 

‘shen all the barriers their own hands could raise 
\Vould not protect you from their plundering lips! 


But you are mine in all the world’s despite, 

Though angels should oppose from heaven above! 
While arms are spread and eyes and lips invite, 

Oh, who shall stand between me and my love? 


WILL LISENBEE. 








*NE must never forget,” said 

§ George solemnly, “that rank 
has its duties as well as its 
privileges.” 

I helped myself to another 
glass of champagne. “What is it you 
want me to do?” I asked. 

“I have no wish to dictate to you in 
any way,” he answered; “I am merely 
offering you my advice. As your elder 
brother and the head of the family, I 
naturally take an interest in your 
career.” 

“Fire ahead,” I replied gratefully. 
“I’m always ready to listen to wisdom, 
especially from a cabinet minister.” 

There was a short pause. ‘Well, 
then,” said George, taking a thoughtful 
pull at his cigar, “my advice is that you 
should accept this invitation from Lady 
Bulstrode, and make up your mind to 
settle down.” 

“To do what?” I asked in dismay. 

“To settle down,” repeated George, 
with some firmness. “If you are ever 
going to do anything with your life, 
it’s quite time you started. You can't 
go on wandering about the world in this 
aimless fashion forever.” 

“But it isn’t aimless, George,” I pro- 
tested. “I always have an excellent 
reason for going anywhere.” 

“And may I ask what your ‘excellent 
reason’ was for spending the whole of 
last year in the wilds of Kashmir?” 

“T wanted to shoot a snow leopard,” 
I said. 


George shrugged his shoulders. “Ex- 
actly what I mean. A year of your life 
thrown away on a frivolous piece of 
sport.” 

“Frivolous!” I echoed. “There's 
devilish little frivolity about shooting a 
snow leopard. You try it.” 

“Thank you,” said George coldly. “I 
have something better to do with my 
time.” 

It was plain that he was getting a lit- 
tle huffy, and my conscience pricked me. 
With all his seriousness, George is an 
excellent fellow. 

“Look here, old son,” I said. “Poli- 
tics are all very well for you—you've 
got a turn for that sort of thing; but 
what on earth use should I be? I can’t 
talk for nuts, and I know rather less 
about the game than this cigar.” 
Politics,” 
he said, “is not a game; and with re- 
gard to your knowing nothing about 
it—I suppose you can learn. You have 
plenty of ability if you care to use it. 
Sir Henry Martin was telling me only 
yesterday that your paper about New 
Guinea in the Fortnightly was quoted 
by practically every witness at the royal 
commission.” 

“Good,” said I. ‘‘That must be why 
the editor wants me to write him some- 
thing about Kashmir.” 

George nodded his head approvingly. 
“I hope you will do .so, Nowadays, 
serious journalism is as good an in- 
troduction to a political career as you 


George frowned slightly. 
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could possibly have. Besides, one 
would like to feel that all these years of 
wandering about have not been entirely 
wasted.” 

“Oh, they’ve not been’ wasted, 
George,’ I said; “I’ve enjoyed ‘em 
enormously. The only thing is they’ve 
rather put me off what people call civ- 
ilization. I can stand a couple of 
months of London, but I’m afraid I 
should get frightfully fed up if I 
stopped here much longer.” 

George leaned back in his chair and 
drummed lightly on the table with his 
fingers. “That,” he said, ‘is due to the 
fact that you have no steadying in- 
fluence in your life. When you have 
once settled down to regular work, you 
will find that this unfortunate restless- 
ness will disappear.” Then he paused. 
“It would be a good thing if you were 
to get married,” he added. 

“What, on my income!” I exclaimed, 
for I knew George had rather spacious 
notions about the family dignity. 

George nodded. “There is no greater 
help for a rising politician than the right 
sort of wife,” he remarked oracularly. 

“My dear George!” I said. “I don't 
want to grumble about the size of my 
income—it has always been ample for 
my simple tastes—but when it comes to 
marriage, and living in London, and 
being in Parliament, what the devil’s the 
good of nine hundred pounds a year? 
Why, it wouldn't keep some women in 
frocks!” 

“There are some 
George, “who can very 
pay for their own frocks.” 

I looked at him with surprise and 
pain. “You are not doing anything so 
immoral as to suggest that I should 
marry for money ?” I asked. 

George carefully removed the ash 
from his cigar. ‘To contract an alli- 
ance with a wealthy woman,” he ob- 
served, “is not necessarily the same as 
what you are pleased to call marrying 
for money.” 


“No, George,” 


women,” replied 
well afford to 


[ said; “I hope I’m 


sufficiently English to appreciate the 
difference.” 

“Besides,” he went on, disregarding 
my interruption, “marriage must al- 


ways be a matter of give-and-take. If 
a woman brings you a_ reasonable 
dowry, you, on the other hand, are able 
to offer her one of the oldest names in 
the country, an unimpeachable social 
position, and—er—a certain measure of 
youth and good looks.” 

I picked up one of the Savoy table- 
spoons, and contemplated my reflection 
in its highly polished surface. I can 
only conclude that it did not do me 
justice. 

“That’s all very well,” I said, “but 
where does one find these gilded and 
easily pleased females ?” 

Again George’s brow contracted. 
“There are plenty of charming girls in 
society, who at the same time are by no 
means paupers. You are sure to find 
one or two at Grendon, for instance.” 

I put down the spoon slowly. “Oh 
ho!’ said I. ‘Now I begin to under- 
stand. We are expected to combine 
business and pleasure this trip—eh?” 

“If you mean to suggest that I have 
been talking the matter over with Lady 
Bulstrode,” said George coldly, “you 
are quite mistaken. At the same time, | 
know that she would be only too pleased 
to see you make a sensible marriage. 
She has often asked after you while 
you’ve been away, and when she heard 
you were in London, she insisted on my 
sending her your address at once.” 

“Lady Bulstrode,” I said, “is a dear 
old soul. I’ve always been in love with 
her, ever since | Strath- 
more, and she used to ask me over to 
Grendon to shoot rabbits. By the way, 
who’s living at Strathmore now ?” 

George looked at me a little suspi- 
ciously, I think he believed me guilty 
of trying to change the conversation. 

“There’s no one there at present,” he 
replied, “except old Donald Ross and 
his wife. I want to sell the place if I 
can; it’s no good to us.” 

“Oh, don’t sell it,” I protested. “It’s 
the only one of our family mansions | 
could ever stand.” Then I paused. “I 
left a boat there last time I was in Eng- 
land,” I added. “I wonder what’s hap- 
pened to it.” 

“T should imagine it was there still,” 
replied George. 


was a kid at 
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I laughed, and finished my cham- 
pagne. “I wasn’t suggesting you'd 
pawned it, George,” I said. 

A sense of humor not being my 
brother’s strong point, this little pleas- 
antry fell on stony ground. 

“Aren’t we wandering rather from 
the point?” he asked. 

“Not a bit,” I said, with some cheer- 
fulness. “I was just thinking that if 
I’m booked to go to Grendon in ten 
days’ time, it’s highly necessary I should 
have a short holiday first- A smart 
country-house party, bang on the top of 


two months of London, would just 
about finish me.” 
“Well?” said George, raising his 


eyebrows. 

“Well, that’s why I inquired about 
the boat,” I finished. “I could just put 
in a week’s sailing nicely, and write my 
paper for the Fortnightly at the same 
time.” 

George looked at me with a kind of 
pitying interest.- ““Am I to understand 
that you intend sailing about the coast 
of Scotland for a week by yourself?” 

I nodded. ‘A certain amount of soli- 
tude,” I observed, “is necessary for the 
production of great literature.” 

George shrugged his shoulders. “I 
suppose you are serious. Personally, I 
should find it difficult to imagine any- 
thing less enjoyable, or anything less 
conducive to work.” 

“T shan’t be sailing all the time,” I 
explained. “I shall make a snug little 
base on Kerrin Island, and do my scrib- 
bling there.” 

“Kerrin Island!” repeated George in- 
credulously. “Why, the place is de- 


serted. No one has been there for 
years.” 
“Yes, they have, George,” I said. “I 


spent a fortnight there last time I was 
home, and what’s more, I built myself 
a most superior hut. Unless some of 
the fisher boys have been monkeying 
around, it ought to be as sound as ever. 
I took a lot of trouble over that hut.” 
At this point, George, who had been 
consulting his watch, apparently de- 
cided that I had wasted quite enough of 
his time for the present. 
“Well, please yourself,” 


he said, 
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beckoning the waiter with a peremptory 
wave of his hand. “So long as you go 
to Grendon, I suppose that’s all we can 
expect. I shall hope to hear soon, how- 
ever, that you are adopting some really 
serious and permanent interest in life.” 

“If it should take the form of an 
heiress, George,” I said, “I will wire 
you at once without fail.” 


Exactly two days after this sporting 
promise, I found myself in the excellent 
company of the sea, and the sky, about 
three miles off the coast of Inverness. 
I was not alone. Sitting in the bows 
of the boat, and looking out with inter- 
est toward the approaching coast of 
Kerrin Island, was the most disreputa- 
ble rough-haired terrier puppy that ever 
forced his society upon his betters. His 
name was Rufus, and he had been pre- 
sented to me by Donald Ross. Perhaps 
it would be more accurate to say that he 
had presented himself, and that Don- 
ald, with the simple philosophy of his 
race, had merely acquiesced in the ar- 
rangement. For, from the moment that 
I had arrived at Strathmore, Rufus had 
joyously, but firmly, adopted me as his 
new owner, and nothing short of prus- 
sic acid would, I think, have terminated 
the engagement. 

I must admit that I was glad of his 
society. Not that solitude has any ter- 
rors for me, but still a dog undoubtedly 
lends it a certain harmony that it other- 
wise misses. One feels this more espe- 
cially at mealtimes. 

\nyhow, there we were, Rufus and I, 
quite contented with each other’s com- 
pany, and thrusting our way merrily 
through the small whitecapped waves 
that rose and sank in the brisk off- 
shore breeze. Although only a four- 
tonner, my little boat, the Scandal, was 
a rare seagoing craft, and the faithful 
Donald had looked after her with such 
honest care that the sails and rigging 
were as sound as the day on which I 
had laid her up. 

Dressed in an old pair of gray flannel 
trousers, and a still older shirt, I must 
have cut almost as disreputable a figure 
as Rufus. George would have had a 
fit on the spot if he could have seen me, 
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but I can’t say that even this somber 
reflection depressed me very much. 
Stowed away in the locker I had a large 
hamper from Harrod’s, a change of kit, 
a Primus stove, and a generous supply 
of *baccy and books; and if a man can't 
be happy for a week on an outfit like 
that, all I can say is I’m devilish sorry 
for him. 

There are two places on the island 
where you can get a safe anchorage: 
one a small, sheltered bay on the farther 
side, and the other a* kind of shallow 
estuary, looking out toward Strathmore. 
I decided on the latter as being the 
nearer, and steered the Scandal toward 
the straggling growth of trees that half 
hid the entrance. I struck the channel 
all right first shot, and, running up the 
cove, came around head to wind, and 
let down my anchor. 

Rufus watched the proceedings with 
considerable interest. He _ evidently 
realized that we were going ashore; for 
the moment I hauled alongside the tiny 
collapsible Berthon boat, which we had 
been towing behind us, he jumped in 
hurriedly, with a little yelp of approval, 
and sat down in the stern sheets. Then 
he looked up at me and grinned. 

I hesitated for a minute as to whether 
I should cart any of my stores ashore 
at once; then I decided that it would be 
better to land first and make certain 
that my hut was still in existence. 
Quite possibly it had been spirited away 
in the interval by some enterprising fish- 
erman; and in that case, I intended to 
make the tiny cabin of the Scandal my 
headquarters. I am not lazy, but there 
is a limit to one’s enthusiasm for single- 
handed housebuilding. 

A very few strokes brought us to the 
shore, which at this point consisted of 
a marshy stretch of saltings about 
twenty yards broad. I tugged the boat 
up out of the water, and, preceded by 
Rufus, who kept on looking round to 
see that there was not some dark plot 
to maroon him, I picked my way from 
tuft to tuft toward the edge of the wild, 
heather-covered down of which Kerrin 
Island is chiefly composed. 

The whole place is only about half a 
mile wide, but one can’t see the hut 


until one is almost up to it, as it stands 
on the farther side of the island under 
the shelter of some rising ground. I 
had built it there purposely, so that it 
should be invisible from the mainland. 

Rufus reached it before I did. 
Rounding the base of the little hill, and 
coming suddenly into full view of it, I 
found him lying on the grass contem- 
plating his discovery with every symp- 
tom of surprised approval. 

“Yes, my son,” I said; “you may well 
look awestruck! That superb edifice 
Then I stopped. “Well, I’m 
hanged!” I added incredulously. 

There, just to the right of the hut 
door, I had suddenly caught sight of a 
wood fire, crackling and blazing away 
in the most cheerful and unabashed 
fashion. I stared at it for a moment 
in amazement. Yes, it was a wood fire 
all right—there could be no doubt about 
that, and, furthermore, sitting compla- 
cently among the flames, I perceived a 
large, black kettle, from the spout of 
which little jets of steam were shoot- 
ing up into the air. 

“Rufus,” I observed, “there is some 
accursed intruder here!” 

Rufus looked thoughtfully at the ket- 
tle and put his tongue out. 

“Yes,” I said sternly, “I have seen 
that, but if you imagine that I am going 
to sell my birthright for a mess of pot- 
tage, you’re mistaken. Tea or no tea 
—out he comes.” 

I strode across the intervening grass 
to the door of the hut, and rapped loudly 
with my knuckles. The result was un- 
expected. I heard a slight exclamation 
—accompanied almost simultaneously 
by the crash of falling china. Then 
very clearly and earnestly a rather sweet 
voice remarked: “Damn!” 

I turned to fly, but it was too late. 
There was a sound of quick footsteps, 
the door opened abruptly, and I found 
myself confronted by the prettiest girl 
I have ever seen in my life. 

She was dressed in a short, blue skirt 
and a soft cream-colored shirt, open at 
the neck. From under a red tam-o’- 





shanter her dark-brown hair hung down 
her back in two long plaits, reaching 
just below her waist. 


As for her face 
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—well, I always think a beautiful face 
is the most difficult thing in the world 
to describe, but if you can picture a 
madonna turned wood nymph, and de- 
lightfully sunburned at that, you'll be 
somewhere around the mark. 

For a moment her gray eyes contem- 
plated me with calm surprise. Then 
her gaze traveled to Rufus, who 
promptly sat up and wagged his tail. 

“That,” I explained, “is his manner 
of apologizing.” 

She turned back to me, and her lips 
parted in a frank smile. 

“T expect,” she said, “that I ought to 
be apologizing instead. This is not my 
island, as—as you probably know.” 

“It certainly isn’t mine,” I returned, 
“and you were here first.” 

“Very well,” she said, “I'll accept the 
apology. After all, you’ve made me 
break a plate.” 

“Your nerves must be splendid,” I 
said. “I should have broken a whole 
dinner service.” 

She laughed cheerfully. “It was silly 
of me to be startled, but somehow or 
other one doesn’t expect afternoon vis- 
itors here.” Then she paused. “I don’t 
know whether you are a friend of the 
owner of the island,’ she added; ‘‘in- 
deed, I’m afraid I don’t even know who 
he is.” 

“His name,” I said, “is George. We 
are slightly acquainted.” 

“And did he build this hut?” 

“No,” I said proudly; “I did that.” 

She looked a little embarrassed. “I 
really must apologize then,” she said. 
“I’m afraid I’ve been making free with 
your property in the most unpardonable 
manner. I thought it was a kind of 
desert island.” 

“So it was,” I said, “before you came. 
A most hopeless desert.” Then I| hes- 
itated. “If you won't think me inquisi- 
tive,” I went on, “may I ask how you 
managed to get here?” 

She smiled. “The same way that you 
did, I expect. My boat’s round the bend 
there, behind the trees.” She pointed 
away to the left toward the small bay 
that formed the island’s other anchor- 
age. “It’s only a three-tonner, though,” 
she added regretfully. 
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I looked at her with some interest. 
“Are you accustomed to roam about 

the high seas single-handed in a three- 

ton boat?” I inquired. 

“Oh, yes,’ she said; “why not? 
After all, they're the easiest sort to 
handle.” , 

“They are certainly the easiest to get 
drowned in,” I replied. 





She shrugged her shoulders. “One 
must take what one can get in this 
world. It’s not my boat, you see. 
only id 


She was interrupted by a violent hiss- 
ing from the fire, which temporarily 
disappeared in a cloud of steam. 

“Oh, dear!” she cried in dismay. 
“There’s the kettle boiled over. Youll 
excuse me a minute while I make tea 
—won't you?” 

She dived into the hut, reappearing 
almost immediately with a brown earth- 
enware teapot in her hand, 

“You'll have a cup?” she asked, paus- 
ing for a moment on her way to the fire. 
“There ought to be enough for two un- 
less it’s all boiled away.” 

“You're very forgiving,” I said. “It’s 
more than I deserve after making you 
break a plate.” 

“It’s the least I can do,” she retorted, 
“after jumping your hut like this.” 

She filled the pot, and placed it care- 
fully on the stump of one of the trees 
that I had cut down when I built the 
place. 

“This is the table,” she said. “If 
you'll sit down on the grass and wait 
one minute I'll bring the tea.” 

The suggestion seemed a sound one, 
so I accepted it without protest. Who- 
ever my hostess might be, she was cer- 
tainly not lacking in self-possession, and 
I felt sure that if she had wanted any 
help she would have asked me for it. 

Selecting a comfortable place, I 
spread myself out on the grass, and Ru- 
fus, who had apparently been on a short 
tour of inspection, came up sideways 
and began to lick my boot. 

“Rufus,” I said, “we have struck a 
remarkable adventure.” 

He lay down and looked at me out of 
the corner of his eye. 

“We have discovered a mermaid, a 
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sea dryad, an island goddess,” I went 
on. “In fact, I’m not at all sure that 
we haven't found Astarte herself.” 

He rolled slowly over on his back 
and pointed all four feet toward the 
sky. 

“I’m glad to see,” said I, “that you 
have a sense of reverence.” 

It was at this point that, heavily 
burdened with accessories, the goddess 
emerged from her retreat. 

“I’m afraid it’s a poor sort of tea,” 
she said, as I jumped up to help her un- 
load. “Do you mind a mug and con- 
densed milk? They’re all I’ve got to 
offer you.” 

“On a desert island,” I said, “both a 
cup and a cow would be painfully out 
of place.” 

“Still,” she laughed, “I think if I 
were to be here long, I’d give them a 
trial. They might get acclimatized.”’ 

“It’s an interesting question,” I said, 
“as to which of them would be broken 
first.” 

“Tf I’d known I was going to have a 
visitor,” she said, “I’d have made some 
hot cakes. As it is, you'll have to be 
content with gingerbread and biscuits.” 

Then she sat down opposite me, and 
began to pour tea. I watched her with 
a most pleasant curiosity. I have been 
in a good many parts of the world, and 
met some distinctly quaint people, but 
this beautiful girl, with her perfect self- 
possession and astounding absence of 
convention, baffled me completely. Who 
on earth could she be, and what was she 
doing on the island—my island—or, to 
be strictly accurate, island ? 
That she was well educated—what | be- 
lieve is known in refined circles as “a 
lady” —was, of course, obvious, but this 
only made the situation more puzzling. 
I simply gave it up, and, accepting the 
cup of tea that she handed across, 
waited calmly for any further enlight- 
enment that fate might vouchsafe. 

“You shall have your hut by six 
o'clock,” she said, breaking a_ biscuit 
and offering half of it to Rufus. “I'll 
get my belongings on board directly 
after tea.” 

“T hope you won't do anything of the 
kind,” I answered promptly. Then, 


George's 


feeling that my remark, though true and 
distinctly well intended, was, perhaps, 
a trifle obscure, I hastened to add: “I 
never use the hut when I come here. I 
always sleep on the Scandal.” 

“On the what?” she asked, opening 
her nice gray eyes. 

mm my boat,” I explained. “I call 
her the Scandal because she travels 
faster than anything else in Scotland.” 

Her eves sparkled. “I wonder if she 
could beat the Penguin! That’s my 
boat. I've only hired her, but she goes 
like a bird.” 

“Well, if you'll stay till to-morrow 
we'll have a race,” I said. 

She clasped her hands. “It would be 
fun, wouldn’t it?’ Then she paused. 
“But I don’t think I ought to,” she 
added regretfully. 

“Why not?” I asked. “Are you too 
proud to share an island?” 

She shrugged her shoulders, smiling. 
“No, I'm not proud; but it would put 
me in rather an awkward position if 
somebody found out.” 

‘Nobody will find out,” I said re- 
assuringly. “The only person who will 
ever know anything about it is Rufus, 
and he’s a tactful dog—aren’t you, my 
son?” 

Rufus, who was sitting up in expecta- 
tion of more biscuit, gave a corrobora- 
tive wag with his tail. 

* Besides,” I went on, “you ought to 
give me a chance of returning your hos- 
pitality. I was hoping you’d come and 
have breakfast with me on the Scandal 
to-morrow.” 

“Oh!” she said frankly. “I’d love to! 
Please don't think I’m being silly about 
it, but I really have to be rather careful 
what I’m doing. You see, I’m not sup- 
posed to be here at all.” 

“Of course not,” I said. 
don't believe you are here. Things like 
this don’t happen in real life. I shall 
wake up in a minute and find you were 
just a delightful dream.” 

She laughed merrily. “Well, have 
some more tea first,” she suggested, 
holding out the pot. 

I waited until she had filled the cup, 
and then I asked her a question. 

“Now I want you to tell me the 


“In fact, I 
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truth,” I said. “If I hadn't come blun- 
dering in, how long were you going to 
stay on the island?” 

She hesitated for a moment. 

“The truth!” I repeated firmly. 

“Another three days,” she admitted. 
“IT have to be back on Friday.” 

“Well,” I said, “if you don’t stay 
those three days, I shall never forgive 
myself. I really don’t want to use either 
the hut or the island—on my honor. 
I’ve got my anchorage, and we shan't 
be in each other’s way. In fact, you 
needn't see me at all, if you don’t want 
to.” 

“But you've just asked me to break- 
fast,” she objected. “You're not trying 
to back out of it now—are you?” 

“Then you'll stay!” I cried joyfully. 

Her eyes twinkled. “I might,” she 
said, “if you can really guarantee the 
discretion of Rufus.” 

I drank up three-quarters of my tea, 
and poured out the rest as a libation. 

“It just occurs to me,” I said, “that 
I haven't introduced myself.” 

She made a quick, protesting gesture 
with her hand. ‘Don’t then,” she said, 
smiling. “Let's stop just as we are. It 
will be much jollier if we know nothing 
about each other, and Rufus can’t be- 
tray us then, even if he wants to.” 

“But we’ve christened you already,” I 
objected. “We've decided that you 
must be Astarte. I think she was the 
lady who came out of the sea foam— 
wasn't she?” 

Astarte made me a little mocking 


bow. “You pay compliments very pret- 
tily,” she said. “I shall call you 
Stephen.” 


“Why Stephen?” I inquired. 

She jumped up, smiling, and brushed 
some crumbs from her skirt. “You're 
shockingly ignorant of English history. 
Don’t you remember that Stephen fol- 
lowed Rufus?” 

[ shook my head. “Your wisdom 
leaves me breathless,” I said. “I can’t 
go farther back than Victoria myself.” 

She laughed. “Well, if I didn’t know 
that I shouldn’t be much——” Then 
she suddenly stopped. 

“You wouldn't be 
asked. 


much what?” I 
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‘Never mind,” she said. ‘‘Let’s put 
these things away, and then I'll take 
you down and show you the Penguin. 
I'd like to know what you think of her.” 


To describe the next three days would 
be rather like trying to recapture some 
strange, delightful dream after one has 
waked up. I only know that the time 
hurried away at that absurd and un- 
necessary pace that Providence seems to 
reserve for the more charming moments 
of life.. Of course, our surroundings 
were not unfavorable to romance, but, 
apart from that, Astarte was one of 
those fragrant people who have the 
power of throwing a kind of happy 
glamour over everything. Underneath 
all her self-possession and efficiency, 
she had the heart of a frank and joyous 
child. 

I shall never forget her delight when 
she helped me unpack Harrod’s ham- 
per on the first morning, and dragged 
out the various delicacies that thought- 
ful gentleman had provided me with. 

“Well, you're the sort of person | 
like to be asked to breakfast by!” she 
laughed, dumping them down one after 
another. “A tongue, cold chicken, pate 
de foie gras, champagne, cigars—oh, 
Stephen, you are greedy! Do you al- 
ways look after yourself like this when 
you go exploring?” 

“T lived for a month once on dried 
apricots and snow,” I returned, “but I 
don’t do that sort of thing from choice. 
I added recklessly, “I had a 
Was going to meet 


Besides,” 
sort of feeling ] 
you.” 

She held up a_ reproving finger. 
“You're not ashore now,” she said, 
smiling, ‘“‘and no sailor should tell fibs 
at sea.” 

“Have you been reading Kipling’s 
‘Brassbound Man’?” I asked. 

“No,” she said simply. “My father 
told me that.” 

And this, I think, was the only occa- 
sion, in all the three days, upon which 
she volunteered any information about 
herself, or about her life apart from 
Kerrin Island. 

It must be admitted that we had 
plenty of time for exchanging confi- 
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dences, had we wished to. Our day 
started at about nine a. m., when, after 
an early-morning dip, Rufus and I 
would pull off to the shore in the 
dinghy, and meet Astarte, who had 
walked over from the hut. 

Breakfast followed—a merry, easy 
meal, lasting about an hour and a half; 
after which I would sail the Scandal 
around to the farther anchorage, while 
my guest, in the teeth of all polite con- 
vention, cheerfully washed up the cups 
and plates. 

Then came the great event of the 
day, our race round the island for the 
Kerrin Cup. 

This trophy had been presented by 
Astarte herself on the morning after my 
arrival. She had brought it over to 
breakfast with her—a painful atrocity 
in green, and white, and gold, bearing 
a purple label announcing that it was 
“A present from Strathpeffer.” 

“We must have a prize, you see,” she 
had explained, ‘‘and I’ve been wanting 
to get rid of this ever since I stole it.” 


“It’s hardly an inducement to pulling 
out one’s best sailing,” I had objected, 
eying it with a slight shudder. 

All the same, we most decidedly did 
pull out our best sailing; and the Ker- 
rin Cup changed hands with spirited 


frequency. Astarte won it the first 
day; I wrested it from her on the sec- 
ond ; only, however, to lose it finally and 
for good on the last morning. She 
sailed her little three-tonner with won- 
derful skill and daring, and, seasoned 
as I am at handling small boats, I found 
[ was up against an opponent whose 
education was every bit as complete as 
my own. 

It was all very jolly, but I think the 
evenings were the best part. We al- 
ways had supper outside the hut, to 
which I had transferred about half the 
contents of my hamper. With the aid 
of these and Astarte’s dazzling skill 
with the Primus, we fared as sumptu- 
ously as Dives, and, I warrant, with 
much better appetite than that hardly 
treated capitalist. 

And when supper was over, and the 
things washed up, we would lie round 
the wood fire that we always made, and 


discuss the morning’s race, and sailing 
generally, and any other pleasing topic 
that happened to roll up. And later on, 
when we had exchanged enough wis- 
dom, we used to sing songs to each 
other, accompanying ourselves on the 
banjo, which a thoughtful Providence 
had inspired me to ship on board the 
Scandal. My own repertoire is confined 
to strenuous efforts, such as “Rolling 
Down the Rio,” and “Drake’s Drum”; 
but Astarte had a charming voice, a 
deep, sorrowful contralto, and she used 
to sing little sad songs about love and 
death, which always seem to me the 
two best things to make music out of. 
Besides, they were in such delightful 
contrast to her own splendid joy in life. 

It was only on the night before she 
went away that I found out how fond 
I was of her. She was lying on the 
grass, her chin in her hand, and her 
gray eyes staring thoughtfully into the 
fire, as she listened to my description 
of some impossible place at the end of 
the earth that I had once visited. Any- 
thing about the ends of the earth seemed 
to appeal to her with peculiar force. 

In the middle of my story, it suddenly 
struck me with an abrupt and painful 
sense of désolation that on the follow- 
ing evening she would not be there. I 
went on talking, but, somehow or other, 
all the interest and color had died out 
of my yarn, and I finished as lamely as 
George making one of his official ex- 
cuses for the government. 

For a moment or two she looked at 
me without speaking. Then she sat up. 
“What's the matter, Stephen?” she 
asked, pushing her hair back from her 
eyes. 

“Nothing just now,” I said. “I was 
wondering what Rufus and I were 
going to do to-morrow.” 

“You must do that mysterious work 
you were talking about. You haven't 
begun it yet; and it’s all my fault.” 

“But I can’t work when I feel 
lonely,” I objected. 

“Two days ago,” she said, “you told 
me a desert island was the only place 
you could write in.” 

“Yes,” I said, “but I was 
then, and not so experienced.” 


younger 


- 
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She laughed—that low, sweet laugh 
of hers that always reminded me of 
deep water. Then she leaned forward 
again, and a sudden flicker of the fire lit 
up her eyes and hair, and showed me 
the soft curve of her lips. She looked 
so utterly adorable that for a moment 
I as nearly as possible forgot the rules. 
It was only with a big effort that I 
crushed back a sudden wild impulse to 
take her in my arms. 

As it was, I jumped up just a little 
abruptly. 

“Astarte,” I said, “it’s time you went 
to bed. All good sailors turn in early 
the night before a voyage.” 

She looked up at me for a second 
with a grave, almost a wistful, ex- 
pression, Then she held out her hand. 

“You’re right, Stephen,’ she said. 
“Good night.” 

I bent down, and very lightly I kissed 
the tips of her fingers. 


The next morning found Rufus and 
me standing in somber isolation on the 
extremest promontory of the island. 
Three miles away, the Penguin, now 
merely a white speck on the water, was 
jtist rounding the big bluff of Strath- 
more Head. 

*She’s gone, my dog!” I said. 
gone!” 

Rufus looked out to sea and whined 
dismally. 

“Ves,” I said, “that’s exactly how I 
feel, but it won’t bring her back.” 

He threw up his head and howle 

“That’s no use, either,” ! 
terly. “If it was, I should do it 
self.” 

Then, with a last glance seaward, I 
turned, and followed by a very de- 
pressed puppy, made my way slowly 
across the saltings to where the Scan- 
dal was at anchor. 

I forget who first launched the theory 
that work was a successful anodyne for 
baffled love. Anyway, I can bear per- 
sonal witness that he was mistaken. No 
one has ever worked much harder than 
I did during my remaining three days 
on the island, and no one has ever been 
more persistently haunted by the vision 
of an absent face. I wrote the whole 

6 


“She’s 


i 
added bit- 


my- 
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of my article for the Fortnightly— 
thirteen solid, chunky pages, all about 
Kashmir—and at the end of it I found 
I was even fonder of Astarte than when 
she had left the island. 

“This is the mischief,’ I observed to 
Rufus. ‘What are we going to do about 
it, my dog?” 

Rufus wagged his tail and looked im- 
mensely sympathetic, but beyond that he 
made no attempt to help me. 

“We must find her, Rufus,’ I went 
on; “we must find her if we have to 
spend the rest of our lives wandering 
about Scotland.” 

There was a short pause while we 
both contemplated this appalling possi- 
bility; then, with a deep sigh, Rufus 
twisted himself around and began to 
scratch his ear. 

I watched him gloomily, wondering’ 
what was the best way of setting to 
work. If I had only had some clew, 
however vague, I could at least have 
followed it up; but Astarte had gone 
away from me, leaving herself as much 
a mystery as ever. 

Apart from sheer luck, my only 
chance of finding her seemed to lie in 
tracing the Penguin. She had told me 
she had hired the boat, but when and 
from whom were matters of which I 
knew nothing. Still, a boat is a boat, 
and any yachtsman or yacht hand about 
the coast would probably be acquainted 
with the little three-tonner, at all events 
by veputation. Of course, even then, it 
by no means followed that I should be 


very much “‘forrader,” for, granted that 


the owner knew all about Astarte, he 
might quite conceivably see no ‘reason 
for confiding in me. 

It was a pretty little problem, and, 
after pondering over it all ends up, I 
eventually decided that the best thing 
to do at the moment was to go on to 
Grendon as I had originally arranged. 
In the first place, I couldn’t get out of 
the visit now without appearing rather 
rude; and, secondly, I was just as likely 
to pick up some information about the 
Penguin there as I was anywhere else. 
Besides, I very much wanted to see old 
Lady Bulstrode. She had always been 
nice to me when I was a boy, and she 
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was almost the only one of our family 
friends who was not a confounded prig. 
So, on the Saturday morning, after 
fastening up the hut, I came back on 
board the Scandal, and pulled up my 
anchor for the last time. I couldn't help 
feeling rather sad as we sailed down 
the little estuary, and turned our backs 
on the island, but Rufus, with the cal- 
lousness of extreme youth, appeared to 
be in the best of spirits. Anyhow, he 
stood up in the bows and barked at the 
sea gulls with a vigor that suggested an 
entire lack of any decent sentiment. 
His only excuse for such disgraceful 
cheerfulness was the weather. It was 
an ideal September morning, all blue 
and gold, with a nice breeze off the sea, 
and that faint, delicious crispness in the 
air that almost reconciles one to the 
-death of summer. The Scandal, with 
every bit of sail she could carry, leaped 
merrily through the water, reveling in 
her job like the gallant little boat she 
was. Even my own depression was not 
quite proof against such joyous in- 
fluences, and by the time we ran up 
alongside the Strathmore landing stage, 
I had as nearly as possible recovered 
my usual serenity. As medicine for a 
disordered heart, I'll back the sea 
against literature any day in the week. 
Grendon, Lady Bulstrode’s place, is 
only about twenty miles from Strath- 
more as the crow flies, but when one is 
hampered with a fortnight’s luggage 
and a dog. a crow is devilish little use 
as a means of conveyance. A motor 
would have been by far my easiest 
method of getting there, but George had 
not suggested lending me his, and it was 
impossible to hire one nearer than 
Rothnairn. So, after changing into the 
garments of civilization, and collecting 
the traps that I had left with Donald 
Ross, I was driven to jogging eight 
miles in the latter’s open trap, and pick- 
ing up the local Highland Railway at 
Craigmuir. This abandoned me late in 


the afternoon at a little wayside station 
some six miles from Grendon, where | 
had wired to be met. 

The Bulstrode family turnout, with 
its magnificent red wheels, black horses, 
and orange livery, was waiting there in 


answer to my summons. Rufus and I 
got in amid a general touching of hats, 
and reclining comfortably on the cush- 
ions, rolled noiselessly off through the 
magnificent Highland scenery. For the 
first time I began to fear that Rufus 
was a bit of a snob. The languid 
hauteur with which he acknowledged 
the subservience of the station staff was 
worthy of a newly ennobled lawyer. 

It was just six o'clock when we 
turned in at the lodge gates of Gren- 
don, and drove up the long avenue of 
fir trees. I was received at the hall door 
by the butler—a delightful old man 
whom I remembered perfectly well 
from the days of my boyish visits. 

With the charming candor of an an- 
cient retainer, he at once began to com- 
ment on my appearance. 





“Eh! Master Guy, but you’ve grown, 
sir,” he remarked, in an approving 
voice. 


“It's quite possible, Parks,” I said 
cheerfully; “especially as I was only 
fourteen when I was here last.” 

“Fair grown out of all knowledge,” 
he repeated, looking at me with his 
head on one side. “And brown, too— 
though you were always a one for get- 
ting sunburned, Master Guy.” 

“T’ve not lost any of my bad habits, 
Parks,” I replied. ‘“\Where’s Lady 
Bulstrode ?” 

“Her ladyship’s upstairs in her own 
room. I’m to bring you straight up to 
her, sir.” 

“Lead on then, Macduff,” I said, 
smiling, and followed the old man 
through the big hall, with its innumera- 
ble weapons 2nd stags’ heads, and up 
the broad stone staircase that led to the 
gallery above. 

He stopped outside the door and 


- tapped gently. 


“Come in,” called out a decisive voice, 
and, turning the handle, Parks stepped 
forward. 

“Master Guy, milady,” said he, as if 
I were about fourteen, and just come 
home for the holidays. 

Lady Bulstrode, who had been writ- 
ing letters, jumped up with surprising 
alacrity. 

“My dear boy!” she said, taking my 


? 
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hand in both of hers; “my dear boy! I 
am pleased to see you!” 

She looked just as she did when I had 
seen her last in London five years be- 
fore—old, shrewd, and kindly, with the 
same twinkling black eyes, and unless I 
am much mistaken, precisely the same 
wig. 

“It’s charming of you to remember 
me at all,” I said. ‘Parks tells me I’ve 
grown so big and black that no one 
would kuow me.” 

Parks, who was still standing by the 
door, made a kind of expostulating 
murmur, and Lady Bulstrode, with a 
laugh, pushed me gently backward into 
a chair. 

“Sit down,” she said, “sit down and 
let me have a good look at you.”” Then, 
turning to Parks, she added: “Bring the 
whisky and soda up here, Parks. I am 
sure Mr. Guy would like a drink after 
his travels.” 

As the old man went out, Rufus, who 
up till then had been keeping modestly 
in the background, apparently decided 
that it was time to introduce himself. 
Anyhow, he came squirming out from 
under the sofa and sat down, with much 
tail wagging, in the middle of the room. 

“T couldn’t help bringing him,” I ex- 
plained apologetically. “‘He adopted me 
at Strathmore last week, and his motto 
seems to be the same as Ruth’s—Where 
thou goest, I will go.’ Do you mind 
dogs in the house?” 
nothing,” said Lady 

rheumatism and 
Come here, boy.” 


Bul- 
Mr. 


“T mind 
strode, “except 
Lloyd-George. 

She held out a hand to Rufus, who 
crawled up and seated himself carefully 
with his back against her chair. 

“George told me you were in these 
parts,” she went on, “or, as he put it, 
‘pigging it upon some absurd island off 
Strathmore.’ ” 

“Dear George!” I said. “He has all 
the simple candor of a British states- 
man. 

“He has quite a high opinion of you,” 
returned Lady Bulstrode, “though he 
thinks you're a little mad.” 

“He’s probably right. Anyhow, I’m 
very thirsty,” I replied, as the door 
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opened and Parks came in with the 
whisky, 

I mixed myself a long drink, and, at 
Lady Bulstrode’s command, lighted a 
cigarette. 

“I had a talk with George the other 
day,’ I said, when the door closed be- 
hind us again. “He thinks it’s quite 
time I settled down.” 

“What do you think about it?” asked 
Lady Bulstrode. 

“That doesn’t matter,” I said; 
least not to George.” 

My hostess smiled. “Still, even un- 
important things are sometimes interest- 
ing.” 

“T think,” said I, “that one cabinet 
minister in the family is quite enough.” 

“Ample,” agreed Lady Bulstrode 
hastily ; “but, after all, there are plenty 
of other openings in life for an 
energetic and dishonest young man.” 

“Yes,” I said, “and I’ve found mine. 
So long as my nine hundred pounds a 
year lasts, and | can live on the work- 
ers, I’m quite content to go on tramping 
round the world—especially if editors 
will pay me for scribbling about it. I’m 
a born loafer, and I suppose when the 
world is properly organized, I shall be 
locked up in a labor colony.” 

“At least you'll be in good company,” 
said Lady Bulstrode; “though I think 
you make yourself out worse than you 


at 


are,” she added. 

“No,” I said. “Mine is a useless 
life. I’ve never had any illusions on the 
point. If |] had, George would have 
shattered them long ago 

“George,” she returned, too seri- 


ous to live. I tried to get him up here 
for a few days, and he said things were 
so bad at Westminster he couldnt ve 
spared. Those were his actual words.” 

I nodded. ‘They would be. There’s 
no bally mock modesty about George! 
Who is here, by the way?” 

“Well, there’s no one at the present 
moment except Alan’s two children and 
old Mrs, Faweett. I have got a regular 
smart house party coming for you to- 
morrow, though.” 

She looked at me mischievously. 

“Go on,” I said; “I can bear it.” 


“There’s Miss Faversham and her 
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mother”—she began to tick them off on 
her fingers—‘‘a good-looking girl—lots 
of money. Her father is the big con- 
tractor, Faversham & Kent, you know. 
Then there are the Gordons—the K. C. 
and his wife, and the McCullocks from 
Innestair—another pretty girl there— 
and Raymond Sturgis—he’s a sort of 
cousin of yours—and old Lord Pem- 
bery, and Es 

“Great Scott!” 
you mean they're all 
bunch ?” 

‘More or less. 
dinner, anyhow. 
play host, Guy.” 

I groaned. 

“Oh, it will do you good,” she went 
on ruthlessly. “You shall have Miss 
Faversham on one side, and the McCul- 
lock girl on the other.” 

“If you're going to use threats 
I began with some dignity. 

A sudden tap at the door interrupted 
me. 

“Come in,” 
strode. 

I looked up casually, expecting Parks, 
and for one radiant, blinding moment I 
thought I’d gone mad. 

Standing in the doorway was Astarte. 
She was dressed in a plain black even- 
ing frock, and the long plaits of brown 
hair no longer hung down her back. 
But I knew her—knew her as instantly 
and surely as I should know the sun 
or the stars. 

So did Rufus, \ith one loud yell of 
joy he leaped to his feet, and hurled 
himself upon her in wild and vociferous 
delight. 

*Pless 

sulstrode. 

“Rufus!” I said, with a tremendous 
effort; “control yourself!” 

Astarte picked him up in her arms, 
and with a couple of pats soothed him 
into something like sanity. She was 








I interrupted. ‘Do 
coming in a 


They will be here to 
I shall want you to 





called out Lady Bul- 


my soul!” remarked Lady 


plainly as amazed as | was, and I could 
see her breast rising and falling rapidly 
as she looked first at me and then at 
Lady Bulstrode. When she spoke, how- 
ever, it was in her usual delightfully 
calm manner. 


“I’m so sorry,” she said. “I thought 
you were alone.” 

“My dear Grace,” said Lady Bul- 
strode, fanning herself gently, ‘do all 
dogs take to you like that?” 

Astarte put Rufus down with a little 
laugh. ‘Only well-bred ones,” she said. 

“Well, let me introduce you both. 
This is Guy Heathcote, Grace. I’ve 
often talked to you about him. Guy, 
this is my friend, Miss Grace Conway.” 

I bowed. “I don’t know how to 
apologize for Rufus,” I said. “I can 
only think you must be like some one he 
knows.” 

“IT expect I am,” she answered, with 
delightful frankness. Then, turning to 
Lady Bulstrode, she added: “I came to 
bring you your change. Here it is— 
four pound ten,” and she put down a 
little pile of gold on the desk, 

“Did the mare go all right?” 

She nodded. “Oh, yes, we went in 
and out in great style, and the children 
enjoyed themselves enormously. I 
mustn't stop to talk now, though. I’ve 
promised to tell them a story before 
dinner, and they won't go to sleep if I 
disappoint them. You shall hear all 
about our adventures later.” 

She smiled—that dear, merry smile I 
knew so well, and the next moment she 
had gone. 

There was a short pause. 
took a deep, steadying breath. 

“Who is that beautiful thing?” I 
asked. 

“That,” said Lady Bulstrode, 
some pride, “is my governess.” 
“Your governess!” | 

“\What does she teach you?” 

Lady Bulstrode chuckled. “Well, 
when I say my governess, | am speak- 
ing as a grandmother. She is supposed 
to be looking after Alan’s children, 
though, as a matter of fact, she looks 
after me just as much. I don’t know 
what I should do without Grace.” 

I glanced at her with some sympathy. 
“And how did you find Grace?” I asked. 

Lady Bulstrode shivered - slightly. 
“Don’t, Guy,” she said; “it reminds me 
of our local minister—a dreadful per- 
son. Grace is a daughter of the only 
man | ever loved—poor Jack Conway.” 


Then I 


with 


re} veated. 
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“What, the explorer?” I said. 

She nodded. “When he fell down 
that stupid cliff and killed himself, he 
left Grace absolutely unprovided for. 
It was just like poor Jack—a dear, de- 
lightful man, but quite hopeless about 
anything to do with money. I don’t 
suppose he'd ever thought what would 
happen to Grace if he died. He took 
her away from school when she was 
about sixteen; and for the last two 
years before he was killed, they’d been 
wandering about the world together in 
that absurd little ship of his, just as if 
she'd been a boy.” 

“Ah!” said I thoughtfully, for I was 
beginning to “smell land,” as_ sailors 
put it. 

“You see,” went on Lady Bulstrode, 
“all Jack’s income, such as it was, died 
with him, and there was nothing left 
for Grace except the copyright of his 
books. Well, goodness knows, Grace 
isn't a girl who wants luxuries, but all 
the same you can't live on three vol- 
umes of travels, even if they have been 
praised by the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety.” 

“It sounds rather indigestible,” 
mitted. 

“And finished Lady Bulstrode 
triumphantly, “I persuaded her to come 
to me, and help me look after Alan’s 
children. Of course, she’s much too 
1 to be a governess all her life, but 
mean to marry her to the first nice 
h man who's got the sense to appre- 

her one in my mind's 


I ad- 


so.” 


goo 
7 


late her, ive got 
€ now.” 

I suddenly conceived a violent dislike 
for this promisingly placed gentleman. 

“IT shouldn’t think it would be diffi- 
cult to fall in love with her,” I re- 
marked casually, “unless one had a 
rooted objection to girls being sun- 
burned.” 

Lady Bulstrode laughed. ‘Oh, most 
of that will wear off—she has just been 
for her holiday, staying with some old 
school friends, and sailing about the 
coast, and living in the open air. I told 
her she’d ruined her complexion, but ] 
think she worries her head about 
that kind of thing. She’s a born gypsy 
—just like her father.” 


don’t 
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The clanging sound of a gong from. 
the hall interrupted our conversation. 
Glancing at the clock, Lady Bulstrode 
got up from her chair. 

“Come along, Guy,” she said. “That’s 
the dressing bell. I will take you up 
to your room, and then you can tell me 
if there’s anything you want.” 

Closely followed by Rufus, who was 
obviously determined not to lose sight 
of me in this strange establishment, I 
accompanied my hostess along one side 
of the gallery, and up a small flight of 
stairs, that led to a couple of doors. 

“Here we are,” she said, opening the 
one on the left hand. “It’s Alan’s old 
room. I hope you'll be comfortable, 
Guy.” 

I glanced round the big, charmingly 
furnished apartment, and saw that my 
things were all unpacked, and laid out, 
ready for use. My eyes took in the 
thick Turkey carpet, the deep easy- 
chairs, and the luxurious brass _ bed- 
stead. 

I looked up with a smile. “I think I 
can rough it here for a night or so,” I 
said. ‘I’m used to hardships.” 

Lady Bulstrode laughed again, and, 
giving me an affectionate pat on the 
shoulder, left me to my toilet-—and my 
reflections. 

I could have desired no better com- 
pany than the latter. Indeed, my first 
impulse, on finding myself alone, was to 
indulge in a kind of sacramental joy 
dance round the room, but the thought 
that there might be one under- 
neath was sufficient to restrain my ar- 
dor. So I contented myself with going 
up to Rufus, who had jumped up on 
one of the chairs, and warmly shaking 
him by the paw. 

“Rufus,” I said, “we’ve found her— 
found her first shot! Who says there’s 
no such thing as destiny?” 

Rufus licked my _ hand, 
looked up as if to convey 
gratulations, 

“We'll run no more risks,” I went on. 
“We won't let her sail away this time 
—eh, my dog?” Then I paused. “Why, 
hang it, Rufus,” I added, “you're sit- 
ting on my dress coat! Get off it, con- 
found you!” 
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then 
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and 
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He jumped down hastily in some ap- 
prehension, but I was feeling far too 
cheerful to be annoyed. When you 
have just found the woman you love, 
even the spectacle of your dress coat 
being used as a doormat fails to arouse 
any serious resentment. 

While I changed, I reflected pleas- 
antly upon what | would say to Astarte. 
It was evident that she had told Lady 
Bulstrode little or nothing about her 
holiday, and I was glad to feel that the 
whole of those delicious three days was 
still a secret between us. One thing I 
was determined upon, and that was that 
if she were under any misapprehension 
as to my feelings toward her, they 
should be swiitly and effectively re- 
moved. On the island I had been handi- 
capped, for any departure from the jolly 
fiction that we were just casual pals 
would have spoiled everything. Here, 
however, there was no such _ barrier. 


We were meeting on level terms, and it 
would not be my fault if Astarte re- 
mained in any doubt as to how much J 


loved her. I went downstairs feeling 
what a journalist would call “agreeably 
elated.” 

Dinner passed off in a very cheerful 
fashion. Even the most somber person 
would find it difficult to be dull with 
dear old Lady Bulstrode, and somber- 
ness was not a vice from which any of 
us suffered acutely. Astarte, who had 
quite recovered her usual self-pos- 
session, talked away with all her cus- 
tomary good spirits and humor. She 
told us about her afternoon's adventures 
with the children—two little girls of 
five and seven to whom she seemed de- 
voted—and discussed the coming house 
party, most of whom had apparently 
been there the previous year. Like 
Lady Bulstrode, she seemed to enter- 
tain a high opinion of the beauty and 
charms of Miss Faversham and Miss 
MeCullock. 

I kept up my end with a few pic- 
turesque details about the ends of the 
earth which I still had left over from 
our conversations on the island. And 
Mrs. Fawcett, a charming old white- 
haired lady, with a peculiarly sweet 
smile, gave us some delicious rem- 


iniscences of the late Queen Victoria at 
Balmoral, near which historic spot she 
herself resided. 

Afterward we all adjourned to the 
big, rambling, book-lined apartment 
that served a kind of triple function as 
a library, a billiard room, and a smok- 
ing lounge. Here, with the stimulus of 
coffee and cigarettes, we continued to 
talk until about half past nine, when 
Lady Bulstrode got up from her chair. 

“T am going to bed, Guy,” she said. 
“These good people are sure to keep me 
up to the most scandalous hours all next 
week, and I mean to get some beauty 
sleep while I have the chance. I am 
growing too old for prolonged dissipa- 
tion. 

“So am I, Mary,” chimed in Mrs. 
Fawcett. “I shall come with you.” 

“T don’t want to drag you off, Grace, 
unless you're sleepy,’ went on Lady 
Bulstrode, turning to Astarte. “Per- 
haps you'll stop and play Guy a game of 
billiards.” 

“Yes, please do, Miss Conway,” I 
said, “It’s against my principles to turn 
in before ten, and I shall be frightfully 
lonely if you desert me, too.” 

“Very well,” said <Astarte quietly, 
“but I expect you’re too strong for me.” 

Lady Bulstrode accepted the candle I 
offered her. “Don’t you believe her, 
Guy,’ she said. “Grace is a sort of fe- 
male John Roberts. She beats all the 
men we have here.” 

“Mine will be an easy scalp then,” | 
returned, “I haven’t touched a cue for 
two years.” 

“I am sorry for you,” said Mrs. 
Fawcett kindly. ‘Good night.” 

“Good night,” I replied, opening the 
door, “At least one can die gracefully.” 

For a moment after they had gone 
out we both stood silent and still, Then 
I closed the door, and came up to where 
Astarte was standing under the big 
lamp. 

“My dear,” I said, “oh, my dear!” 
and, taking her hands, I gazed steadily 
and happily into her wide gray eyes. 
She made no attempt to release herself. 

“It just shows,” she said, “that you 
can't play tricks with life. I thought 
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that for once we’d managed to break the 
rules without being noticed.” 

“What does it matter?” I retorted. “I 
have found you now, and I’m not going 
to lose you again. Oh, Astarte, if you 
only knew how I’ve missed you!” 

“Dear Stephen,” she said gently. 
Ther she released her hands and put 
them behind her back. “I want to make 
things quite clear,” she added. “It’s 
ail one can do now.” 

“Co on,” I said encouragingly. 

“IT suppose Lady Bulstrode has told 
you who I am?” 

I nodded. 

“Well, in a way, that explains every- 
thing. You see, I spent three years with 
father before he was killed, and the 
whole of that time we were either sail- 
ing about in the Hyacinth, or else mak- 
ing little expeditions into places like 
Patagonia or New Guinea. You can 


imagine what effect a life like that 
would have on a girl of seventeen. By 
the time I was twenty, I’d almost for- 
gotten that there was any other way of 


living except in a ship or in a tent. As 
for wanting anything  else’—she 
shrugged her shoulders—“I don’t sup- 
pose two people have ever beer happier 
together than father and I were.” 

For a moment she paused. ‘fhen,” 
she went on, a little wearily, “he was 
killed. I can’t tell you what that time 
meant to me. You see, somehow or 
other, I had never thought of life with- 
out him. He was so strong, and brave, 
and splendid it seemed impossible that 
he could die like other people. I was 
trying to think things out—trying to 
make up my mind what to do, when 
Lady Bulstrode wrote to me and asked 
me to come here. So I came, and here 
I’ve been ever since.” 

“And you’ve been—been happy?” I 
asked, for want of a better word. 

“Oh, yes. Who could help being 
happy with Lady Bulstrode? She’s the 
dearest, kindest, jolliest soul in the 
world, and I owe everything to her. 
Still, as you see, I don’t always tell her 
the whole truth.” 

“No intelligent person ever tells the 
whole truth,” I said reassuringly. “Half 
of it is quite enough as a rule.” 
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“I thought it was—about my holiday. 
You see, Lady Bulstrode would have 
been miserable if she had known that I 
had hired a boat and was camping out 
on an island by myself. Of course, it 
does sound rather a mad proceeding! 
But after wandering about with father 
all that time, I’ve got a sort of craving 
for the wilds, and now and then it gets 
so strong I simply can’t resist it.” 

“T know, Astarte,” I said. “I know.” 

“After all, there was no harm in it,” 
she went on. “If you and Rufus hadn't 
turned up, no one would ever have been 
any the wiser. That did complicate 
matters.” 

“You make me feel like one of 
George’s official explanations,” I pro- 
tested. “I'd have gone, you know, if 
you'd insisted on it.” 

She nodded. “I didn’t want you to 
go a bit. I was awfully glad to have 
some one to play with. You see, I 
thought I should never see you again, 
and that it wouldn’t matter. You can 
imagine what I felt like when I found 
you were Mr. Heathcote.” 

“No,” I said. “I wish I could. 
was anything like as——”’ 

“I suppose George is your brother— 
Lord Mapleton?’ she interrupted 
hastily. 

“You’re right,” I replied; “though 
George wouldn’t be pleased at your put- 
ting it that way.” 

She made a pretty little gesture with 
her hands. “Well,” she said, “it can’t 
be helped.” Then she looked up, smil- 
ing. “We must just forget all about 
it,” she added. 

I shook my head. “I don’t think we 
can do that,” I answered. “You see, 
I want to go to Kerrin Island for part 
of our honeymoon.” 

She made a slight movement, but I 
went on without giving her time to 
speak. “My dear heart,” I said, “do 
you imagine that I’m going to let you go 
again unless you absolutely send me 
away from you?” 

Coming up to her, I took her two 
hands, and, lifting them to my lips, 
kissed them alternately. 

She looked down on me with some- 
thing very like tears in her eyes. 


If it 
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“You're a dear, Stephen,” she said 
softly; “you're a dear, but—but it can’t 
be.” 

“And why not?” | demanded. 

“Oh!” she said pitifully. Then, with 
an effort: “You see, I don’t love you, 
Stephen.” 

I looked steadily into her eyes. 
“That's not true,” I said calmly. “I 
think we'll tell each other the fruth, 
dear, whatever it is.” 

“Very well.” She drew herself up, 
and her gaze met mine frankly and un- 
flinchingly. “I do love you, Stephen,” 
she said, “but [’m not going to marry 
you, because I know all about you.” 

“I’m sorry for that,” I said; “it’s 
certainly enough to prejudice any one.” 

She smiled a little, wan smile. “Oh, 
my dear, | didn’t mean anything un- 
kind, I only meant that Lady Bulstrode 
has told me about your career and your 
ambitions, and how necessary it is you 
should marry a rich woman. Po you 
think I’m going to spoil your life be- 
cause I’m fond of you?” 

“No, I don’t.” I returned, “but I think 
you would if I gave you half a chance.” 
Then I paused. “As it is,” I went on, 
“T shall simply buy a marriage license, 
and a good secondhand thirty-ton boat, 
and come and carry you off by force.” 

“T won't, Stephen—I won't. I’m sim- 


ply not going to ruin your career for 
you, 

“My career!” I echoed. “Do you 
imagine I want to_be a politician? Do 
you think I want to sit on a stuffy 
green bench, and listen to people hke 
dear old George, when I can sail the 
blue seas and love you?” 

“It certainly does sound more at- 
tractive,” she admitted weakly. 

“Of course it is,” I said. “It was 
what we were created for. We'll sim- 
ply take up life where you left it off 
when your father died. Ill buy that 
boat, and we'll wander about the world 
just as we please for a thousand years, 
and well love each other as the sea 
loves the wind and the night loves the 
stars.” 

I stopped for breath, and with shin- 
ing eyes Astarte leaned forward. 

“My Stephen,” she said, “you make 
it very hard!” 

I took her in my arms, and kissed her 
dear, soft, half-open lips. 

“Well,” I asked softly, “have you 
anything else to say, Astarte—before 
we play billiards 7” 

She looked up, and I saw the old 
delicious smile breaking through her 
tears. 

“Only that I was right, after all,” she 
whispered. “I said you were too strong 
for me, Stephen.” 
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#T was through the irony of 

fate that the great moment of 

Anna Palmer’s life made her 

find favor in the eyes of An- 

tone Romero. She was nine- 

teen, and New England of New Eng- 
land, narrow-faced, with a high, clean 
forehead—a_ delicate and arrogantly 
sexless creature, daughter of a race 
who for generations had surrounded 
their women with silences, with un- 


spoken disapproval of the body, who 


had taught suppression of emotion as 
a mark of purity. Her grandfather had 
been a munister, and from him and 
from his fathers there had come to 
Anna the burden of an attenuated ideal 
of culture, which translated itself in her 
immature mind into a reverence for 
certain books. 

Thus equipped, she spoke on the 
night of her graduation on “The Mean- 
ing of Life,” and the words she spoke 
were as fresh to her as if she had in- 
vented a new form of creative expres- 
s$10n, 

She stood on the stage of the town 
hall, freed for once from her New Eng- 
land self-consciousness—a slender, vir- 
ginal prophetess, carrying a message to 
the people, her own people, her own 
class—all that was most real in her 
for once at the surface. The honest 
lifting up of her eyes toward a vision 
of the spirit made her young voice vi- 
brate with the weight of its own emo- 
tion, and gave a suppleness to her 
young body, which had been trained to 
the conventional rigidity that country 
New England requires of a_ well- 
brought-up young girl, finding in this 





angularity a mute and eloquent pro- 
test against the slack ways of the newer 
generations. 

In the audience, Antone Romero, 
second-generation Portuguese, sat 
watching her, and the flame of her 
made him see her for the first time, 
though they had known each other all 
their lives. He was the son of people 
who had done well in this country. Old 
man Romero had shares in five fresh 
fishermen—trim, graceful, hundred-foot 
schooners, as lovely as any yacht. 
Young Romero had all the peculiar ex- 
otic beauty of his race—long, dark eyes 
and a smooth-fitting skin of deep color; 
he had, too, an easy, unconscious way 
of moving that said that he was in 
love with life. And as simply as bright 
colors and laughter had pleased him 
when he was a child, so did the height- 
ening of the color of life, or the flam- 
ing out of a spirit, call to him. He 
heard no word of what the girl said, 
but looked at her, wrapped in his own 
intense absorption in this new. Anna. 

The next night, at the graduation 
ball, Antone asked for a dance shyly; 
yet he stood before her with Latin ease, 
a man sure of himself, superb in his 
own way, a man used to dealing with 
men. 

Anna felt herself immensely his su- 
perior. He had only been through 
grammar school, and she made social 
distinctions by some vague standard of 
culture; moreover, he was a fresh fish- 
erman, and a Portuguese. She had not 
even shared the other girls’ admiration 
of his gay beauty. 


Anna danced with a reserved cor- 
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rectness; she was counted a good danc- 
er, but she danced with Tony as she 
had never danced before. There was 
an abandon in his dancing, as if the 
music were playing itself through all 
his body, as if he gave himself over to 
the joy of motion as an animal may; 
and this communicated itself to her, 
sent the blood to the shell pink of her 
cheeks, and made her blue eyes seem 
almost dark. 

When the music stopped they found 
themselves near the side entrance, look- 
ing at each other. Silence fell between 
them—the curious silence when men 
and women speak to one another with- 
out the consent of the mind; the rapid, 
terrible communication that can tran- 
scend creed and race, sometimes even 
personal dislike—a silence significant 
and appalling. 

It was Anna who faltered first. She 
looked down, while Antone continued 
to gaze at her, as if he were searching 
in this reserved girl, whose prettiness 
was only that of youth, for the unre- 
strainec an beautiful thing that he had 
behe'+ for a moment the night before. 

Anz iirst broke into the magic, en- 
velopiag silence. 

“It’s hot,” she murmured. 

“Let’s step outside,” Antone 
gested. 

She agreed, chatting spasmodically 
and nervously, as if she were trying to 
put a barrier of words between them. 

Antone hardly answered; he walked 


her, his hands clasped loosely 


sug- 


beside 
behind his back. 

It was the first contest of their two 
natures—the silent warfare of man and 
woman, of race and race. This time 
he was stronger; he had all the weap- 
ons with him—the infolding darkness 
of the night, all his own  self-confi- 
dence, all his own interest, which tells 
some men so unerringly what will be 
allowed them, and what will not. Un- 
der the spell of the night, Anna’s little 
attempt at conventional conversation 
flickered out. 

When silence fell 


between them 


again, suddenly, unpremeditatedly An- 
tone put his arms about her, and kissed 
her—gravely and tenderly as if it were 


his right. For a moment she let him, 
unresisting, her being blotted into his; 
then she pushed him away from her 
with restrained violence, with concen- 
trated indignation. Such things 
couldn’t happen in her decent and regu- 
lated world. 

They walked back to the hall side 
by side, two young things, deeply 
wounded, one in his pride of man, and 
the other in her pride of woman. Anna, 
who had let no boy come near her, had 
been kissed casually like any of tire 
girls whom she scorned, and she railed 
at Antone in low-voiced fury. She was 
unconscious of any share that she had 
had in what had happened, deceiving 
herself quite honestly, as ‘s the custom 
of virtuous women. Antone answered 
nothing, but bore himself with the of- 
fended dignity of a man who is con- 
scious that he has been betrayed—who 
has heard a woman’s nature saying 
“Yes,” and has then been driven away 
as humiliatingly as if he had affronted 
the vestal virgin. 

They measured one another defiantly 
as the light of a street lamp fell upon 
them, both with their heads up and 
burning cheeks; and if he could, An- 
tone would have drawn her -to him 
again in spite of herself, for the pose 
of her head and the deep, gleaming in- 
dignation of her eyes gave her some 
of the self-forgetfulness of the night 
before, when the inner beauty of her 
spirit had for one moment come for- 
ward and looked at him, 

Anna went home, raging, her heart 
beating hard. Her humiliation was 
real, and as an outward symbol of it 
she washed and rewashed her face in 
cold water, trying to remove the stain 
of the kiss of a man who was practi- 
cally a stranger, and who had spoken 
no word of love to her. 

Next day she met him on the board 
walk with Philomena Cabral, a Portu- 
guese girl, born on the islands. A 
strange little flame of jealousy lighted 
itself in Anna’s heart—jealousy that 
she called disgust. Between her and 
this man there was this bond—he had 
had of her what no one had ever had; 
and suddenly the thought that he might 
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kiss other women.was intolerable to 
her. 

He was talking to Philomena with 
light-hearted eagerness. The girl, dark 
and high-colored, somber-browed, lis- 
tened with gravity, then turned on him 
a sudden flashing smile. They swung 
toward Anna, exotic and_ splendid, 
along the narrow New England street. 
Antone bowed to Anna with easy good 
temper. He was unembarrassed to the 
point of forgetfulness of the whole 
episode, while Anna’s mind was full of 
it. Turn which way she would, she 
hadn't been able to escape. The mem- 
ory of his kiss, his indignation, as if 
at an unmerited reproof, had revolved 
themselves continually in her mind. 
Now his hearty, natural manner amazed 
the girl. 

A week went by, and as her thoughts 
were full of him, so the town was 
empty of him. Her eves searched the 
crowd at the post office, and ranged 
up the narrow street. She sighed with 
relief when she learned he was fishing 
on the J/ary Sousa. Then one night 
as she sat at dusk on her piazza she 
heard a footfall, and saw a shadow, 
distorted by the are light, on the gray 
sand of the road, She was angry that 
she knew who it was—angry that her 
heart beat harder. Yet when he turned 
in at the gate with his frank “I thought 
id stop in a moment,” he had her dis- 
armed and at a disadvantage. He was 
as innocent of ever having given her 
offense as if he had been a child. 

As they sat there, a feeling of dan- 
ger crowded in on her and made her 
sit more uncomfortably rigid in her 
chair, and tighten her hands’ loose grip 
on the arms of it. She fought against 
him, and he was serene and uncon- 
scious of all her strivings. The last 
part of their talk was personal, and he 
told her: 

“You think you don’t like me, but 
you do, an’ you are goin’ to like me 
better an’ better, Anna.” This made 
her hot and cold at once. 


Thus she fought herself and Antone 
throughout their courtship in a gallant 
and losing battle, all her conscious 


thinking forces at war with the blind 
forces within her—the blind forces that 
took her out of her home to look for 
Tony, though she would have denied 
this even to herself, just as she denied 
to herself that the touch of his hand 
sent her heart beating—denied it and 
shut the door of recognition on the hot 
singing of her blood, since to listen to 
the mad tune of it was to admit that 
she was a human being; and this, of 
course, was an affront to a girl’s im- 
maculate virginity. Every inch of her 
that he gained she gave to him sullenly, 
grudgingly, and because of that spirit- 
ual sleight of hand that causes young 
girls to believe only in the emotions 
they have been taught that they may 
have, she kept herself forever in igno- 
rance of the timid passion she gave 
him. 

So the tragedy of the strife of the. 
alien races fought itself out between 
Antone and Anna, leaving each of them 
perpetually torn with hunger for that 
which the other had not to give. Tony 
had a greater patience; where others 
would have seen a narrow-faced little 
New England girl whose blankly inno- 
cent blue eyes were set too near to- 
gether, Tony had seen for a moment a 
young prophetess aflame with life, and 
this person it was he sought in her un- 
ceasingly, with a wish to awaken that 
flame again and have it burn for him. 

When he was away from her, she 
was forever and ever absorbed in the 
bitter thought of him. Even after they 
were engaged, she could never forgive 
his storming, assured and splendid, the 
incarnation of the joy of the body, 
‘cross country through the serene and 
narrow confines of her life. She had 
an inner feeling of deep superiority. 
He didn’t fit into her scheme of things. 
The lover Anna had dreamed of was a 
tall, blond, cultured man of her own 





race—a man fond of books, one who 
would read aloud Milton’s ‘Paradise 
Lost” of evenings; some one who 


would combine in his attitude toward 
her the perpetual adoration of a knight 
of the age of chivalry with the intel- 
lectual activity of a lecture course. 
When Tony showed how different were 
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his ideas of life, “What am I doing 
with this stranger?” she would think. 

Not for a moment did she doubt that 
her way was right. She hated espe- 
cially his gay friendships with the girls 
of his own nationality; Philomena 
Cabral especially summed up all that 
she didn’t like. 

Walking home one evening through 
the part of the town that was pecul- 
iarly foreign, its gardens full of bril- 
liantly colored flowers, whose women 
kept to their own customs and seldom 
went from their own streets to the main 
one, Anna saw Antone leaning over a 
gate talking with Philomena. They 
didn’t look alike, yet there was between 
them some subtle spiritual resemblance, 
and all Anna’s fierce and snobbish race 
antagonism was on the alert. 


“T couldn’t have made a friend of 


Philomena,” she thought. “What 
would I have to say to her? She 


doesn’t know anything; and yet—Tony 
talks to her—engaged to me, Tony talks 
to her.” 

When he came to see her that even- 
ing she was as cold as a breeze from 
off a snowfield. It had amused him 
often to thaw this coldness of hers into 
a semblance of warmth, to see the deep- 
ening of her eyes and the flush of her 
cheeks. To-night she was remote. He 
couldn’t get her. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked after 
atime. “You mad at me, Anna?’ He 
spoke appealingly, and yet lightly, too. 
He never would take her 
ously. This was another reproac 
she had against him. 

“No,” she said, “I’m not cross with 
you. Why should I be? I’m just 
thinking.” 

“What about?” he pressed her. anx- 
ious to get over her moment of sullen- 
ness. 

“Oh,” she gave back, “we don’t care 
for the same things. You’re not inter- 
ested in the things that seem best worth 
while to me. You don’t try to be 
even.” 

“Tt’s not that,’ he answered gently. 
“T wasn’t educated like you, Anna. 
Men and women are mostly different 


moo Is seri- 


that 


about things like that, but if they love 
each other “ 

“But,” she went on, “I don’t like the 
things you like, or the people you like. 
You're always going around with a lot 
of low folks—ginnies, and people like 
that us 

He flushed darkly. 

“They’re my own folks, Anna. I’m 
just the same as they. My father was 
a ginny. They ain’t low just because 
they wasn’t born here. I was talkin’ 
to a girl this afternoon—you wouldn't 
find any finer girl anywhere—yet she 
can’t more’n just read an’ write. It 
isn’t all just the things you learn in 
books.” 

The reference to Philomena turned 
Anna’s smoldering resentment into a 
flame of anger. 

“IT don’t like such folks,” she said 
grimly. “I’ve tried all my life to be 
something more than what I was born 
—tried always and always to learn 
something. That’s what life’s for. We 
ought to go on learning. You pull me 
down, Tony. You're always standing 
loafing on street corners with bunches 
of ginnies, and now you talk as if you 
were half in love with girls who can’t 
read and write.” 

He looked at her level-eyed, his head 








up. 

“You know what you’re doin’ when 
you talk like that, don’t you, Annar: 
You don’t mean it, do you? You can’t 


mean it, because you got engaged to 


g 
me If you had felt like tl about 
me an’ about my folks y couldn't 
have cared.” He took her by the wrist 
roughly, and looked into her eyes, 


which flamed with the touch of passion 
that he loved so well, whether it was 
against him or for him. He twisted 
her toward him. “Do you mean it?” 
he insisted. 

She nodded mutely, mad to free her- 
self from him, hungry for the placid 
calm of life as she thought it should 
be 

“Then I’m goin’.” He took her by 
the shoulders, and looked at her for a 
moment again; then he drew her to- 
ward him and kissed her—though she 
struggled against him—kissed her with 
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brutal tenderness; then of his own ac- 
cord released her, and held her at arm’s 
length, master of her as he had been 
from the beginning. 

“That’s so you won’t forget me, 
Anna,” he said, all his love for her and 
all his resentment at her concentrated 
in his low tone. “You can’t forget me 
—I’ve had you. You've got to think 
of me. An’ I'll go away like you made 
me, an’ Jl] forget.” 


No, she couldn’t forget. He was 
right. He was the first contact that 
she had had with the great forces of 
life. He was all she knew about love. 
Though she hated to have given so 
much, beggared as she was by her 
training and her ancestry of the birth- 
right of women to love joyfully and 
frankly and innocently, yet in her dour, 
difficult way she had cared beyond the 
point of ever forgetting. 

There had been little sweetness in 
it throughout—a constant inner con- 
flict between the person she wanted to 
love and the person she really loved; 
a conflict between the person she had 
wanted to be and the person she was, 
for now and then she had caught a 
glimpse of an Anna whom she didn’t 
know, an Anna from whom she fled. 

And now she had sent him away, 
and he had gone to forget, leaving him- 
self inevitably intermeshed throughout 
her whole being; although the thought 
of him took almost the form of hatred, 


she could forget nothing—not a kiss 
that she had grudgingly given. She 


suffered like the anchorite who tries to 
evade the temptations of the flesh. He 
stood for all that had disturbed the 
calm surface of her days, and yet he 
stood for life itself. He had made 
Anna’s days full of himself, and, now 


he was gone, life ceased to have a 
meaning. 
Restlessness took her out of the 


house to walk around alone by herself 
at night, and robbed her usual occupa- 
tions of all value. 

One evening she strayed into the 
yard of a house long vacant, which was 
overgrown with sweet-smelling shrub- 
bery run wild. She found a _ bench 


where former owners had sat in: the 
shadow of the mock-orange trees and 
looked out to the sea. She heard voices 
coming nearer and turning into the 
yard. In the pale moonlight of early 
evening, she could just recognize Philo- 
mena and Antone. She saw the girl 
lift up her face toward him half tim- 
idly, yet in an attitude of infinite giving 
of herself. The unconscious pose of 
her, the abandon of her, which had no 
thought -of self, was as of a woman 
who says: “Take me—what you want 
of me. Throw me away then if you 
like. To have given myself is enough.” 

The beauty of the two standing there 
before her—Antone’s arms around the 
girl with his grave tenderness ; the girl’s 
head uplifted—the silence of their long 
kiss—clutched at the heart of Anna 
with a jealousy that had in it the deep 
bitterness of loss. Suddeniy Antone 
released the girl, and held her from 
him; then, with a big gesture, as if 
casting away something 

“I’m through with her,” he said. 
“She’s cold. | don’t want to see her 
again. I’m through with her forever. 
I love you, Philomena.” 

Philomena lifted her head, and Anna 
could see the deep pity in her eyes as 
she looked at him. She wasn’t thinking 
of herself at all. 

“You don’ love me, Antone,” she told 
him. “You don’ love me. You came 
sore to me—hurt to me. I don’ care— 
I don’ care how you come, because you 
come. I love you, Antone. Oh, I have 
wait—an’ I have wait! I think, ‘No, he 
don’ never speak to me again.’ ” 

The shy longing of her shook 
through Anna like some poignant, dis- 
quieting music. It was the utter sur- 
render, the total humility, of love—the 
humility that is a pride beyond pride, 
that asks only that the beloved shall be 
happy—a love that makes no barter. 
And while it seemed to her that this 
girl was pouring out all that she had 
or would be, while she felt poor in 
spirit herself in contrast, a commentary 
of her thoughts kept pace with the beat- 
ing of her heart—thoughts that went: 

“How can she—how can she? Isn't 
ashamed? She knows he just 








she 
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comes to her, not because he loves her, 
but just to spite me and be comforted. 
How can she?” 

So she sat there and listened in the 
blackness of the shadows, an involun- 
tary eavesdropper, listened to the girl’s 
difficult words that seemed to come 
from her unconsciously—words soft 
and tremulous—words that had in them 
the pent-up sweetness of this girl’s 
whole nature—listened to Tony’s voice, 


shaken with a tenderness that Anna 
had drawn from him, saying: 
“T didn’t know you cared at all— 


how could I know you cared for me 
like this ?” 

Long after they had gone, Anna sat 
without moving. Her resentment had 
slunk away, leaving her with nothing 
to console her for the emptiness of life. 
The moonlight made the feathery tops 
of the long grass look unreal, so that 
it seemed as if one could sink down 
in it forever and ever. All the world 
was a world of enchantment and of 
love, and Anna, alone in the dark shad- 
ow, seemed outside of it all. For the 
first time in.her life she shook at the 
bonds in which custom had held her 
so closely. She could never pour out 
her spirit like that. Philomena’s bro- 
ken, half-English words had been like 
a great song, solemn and grave and im- 
measurably sweet. The meaning of life 
was in them. 

The cadence of 
tormented Anna’s ears as if this girl 
had expressed in one word more than 
Anna herself could in all the years of 
her life. The notes of Tony’s voice 
were bitterness to Anna, for if he did 
not love Philomena the girl had opened 
some place in his spirit where tender- 
ness and kindness dwelt. She torment- 
ed herself with the question of how it 
was possible that he could have loved 
her ever, since he could turn so lightly 
to another woman. She could turn to 
no one else’s lips and find comfort 
there. Words they had spoken came 
back to Anna with maddening reitera- 
tion. Tony had asked, in his little, awe- 
struck voice: 

“T didn’t know 
me. 


Philomena’s voice 


you had cared for 


I thought you liked Josie Corea.” 


And Philomena had answered quite 
simply : 

“TI was lonely, so I went with Josie.” - 

She was lonely, and went with Josie! 
No such resources were for Anna; no 
easy way to forget, even though before 
this girl who knew the meaning of life 
she could go away humble-hearted. 

Before the Mary Souza went out 
many times again the gossips had it 
through the town that Tony and Philo- 
mena weren’t going with Anna and 
Josie any more—they were going with 
each other. 

Tony’s vessel left on a Thursday, and 
two days later a September gale was 
blowing. No weir boat went out for 
three mornings, and the water front of 
the town was full of men in dripping 
oilskins, helping one another to save 
small craft that came ashore, their 
moorings having parted in the gale. 
Outside in the harbor all was tumult; 
even the boats at their moorings leaped 
like things in pain, and the gray waves 
shattered themselves in solemn proces- 
sion on the sheltered shores. Disaster 


and death were in the air one 
breathed. 
This was outside. Within, rumor 


sped horribly from house to house of 
loss of men, of wrecks, and vessels and 
dories strayed. Women whose men 
were at sea looked out at the day hag- 
gard-eyed, and spent the nights in ter- 
rible wakefulness, while the wind shook 
the houses as if to tear them up from 
their foundations and fling them to the 
surf that was pounding with unrelented 
fury on the beach. 

Then, on the third day, when the 
gale had somewhat spent itself, bank 
after bank of fog came drifting in 
from the South Channel, shutting off 
the harbor from view, and _ settling 
down like a pall over the whole surface 
of the sea and land, as if the sea wished 
to hide the wreckage it had wrought. 

And still rumor with its whisper of 
death went about the town, and the 
name most often spoken was the Mary 
Souza. And now Anna’s eyes could 
not keep from the point of land along 
the outside of which a boat must travel 
before coming into the harbor, looking 
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as if it were walking down the outer 
sand spit. Three times she went down 
the main street as a boat came in, now 
visible the whole length of the point, 
and now shrouded in fog. The fear 
ot death had eaten up her pride, as 
it must that of women who live for- 
ever and ever with the thought of death 
following them. There is small time 
for the small meannesses of life when 
the price of bread may mean the price 
of a life. She wished achingly for the 
suspense to be over. She wished to 
know certainly one way or the other. 
And with all this anguish of suspense 
and fear of the shadow of death, there 
was mingled the feeling of lost oppor- 
tunity of giving; for always in the pain 
of her days and the restlessness of her 
nights there was the memory of Phil- 
omena in her deep surrender—Philo- 
mena, who demanded nothing in re- 
turn for what she gave, whose joy had 
been in comforting her beloved from 
a wound he had received from an- 
other. 

After staring endlessly into the fog, 
she would walk down to the post of- 
fice to listen if she caught the name 
of the J/ary Sousa spoken by the men 
gathered there; and when she heard 
them talking in grave excitement, and 
heard some one say: “She’s coming in 
round the point now, with her flag to 
half mast!” no one needed to tell her 
what boat was meant, and she sped to 
the foreign part of the town so that 
she might get the news sooner. 

She was free at last from the burden 
of the past. She did not think that 
the whole town would know that she 
had gone to meet Antone. She didn’t 
consider what he and Philomena would 
think; the necessity of knowing pos- 
sessed and overwhelmed her so that no 
self was left. 

The streets were full of dark-eyed 
women, gathered where they might 
watch the vessels at anchor. Silence 
brooded over them, as if they stood in 
the presence of death. They drew their 
shawls around them, and looked with 
strained eyes at the schooner that was 
bringing in tidings of the death of— 
who knew how many ? 


And suddenly an old woman's voice 
cried out: 

“Oh, it’s again! It’s again! It’s 
again!” over and over—a wail that 
came from the heart of hopelessness. 
Anna recognized an old woman, two 
of whose sons had already been lost at 
sea, and whose last boy was on the 
Mary Sousa. 

Then, as if her cry had let loose 
the despair in all their hearts, the 
women all about began weeping, some 
sobbing with restrained anguish and 
some loudly and terribly. From house 
to house and garden to garden the wail 
was taken up, until the air was filled 
with mourning, and the world seemed 
full of woe, with the crying of women 
in the wind. 

So they waited to claim their dead 
in the narrow street. Only Anna did 
not cry. She watched the boat come 
to anchor, the men drop into the dory 
and make for shore. Then, in the mo- 
ment of waiting for the crew to come 
up the narrow street, she felt some one 
near her, and her eyes met those of 
Philomena Cabral. The girl’s face was 
half covered with her shawl, which she 
carried with a foreign gesture nearly 
to her eyes, as if to veil her grief. 
Above it she looked somberly at Anna, 
as if she were asking: 

“What are you doing here, girl with 
no heart? What right have you among 
us who know how to love and how to 
weep ?” 


Then Philomena moved away with- 
out speaking across the road. So they 


both waited for the little band of men 
to come up from the beach. 

The captain came first, his head 
bowed, walking slowly, like a very old 
man, as if the burden of the tidings 
he carried was beyond his strength. 
And as they came up, louder crying 
broke out as those who waited saw 
who was missing among the men of 
the Mary Sousa. 

It seemed to Anna afterward that 
her torment had extended over a great 
length of time. She could not distin- 
guish Antone among the other oilskin- 
clad men, and her anguished spirit 
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cried, “He isn’t there! He isn’t there!” 
She had forgotten the girl who waited 
at the other side of the road; but it was 
Philomena’s cry of “Antone!” that lib- 
erated her from the nightmare of sus- 
pense. Her knees became weak, and she 
stood there helpless, grateful tears in 
her eyes, while Philomena sped to him 
like a spirit released from pain. She 
sped to him with the face of one who 
has been through the gates of death, 
and has seen the glories of heaven, 
and has come back with the news of 
it. All the gesture of giving that Anna 
had seen in the garden was but a prom- 
ise of this high and complete surren- 
der; all the self-forgetfulness of her 
then was but a whisper of this com- 
plete oblivion of all the little world of 
watching eyes. She knew only that the 
sea had given back the beloved to her 
and that she was in his arms; and there 
she clung to him, silent, without a 


word, without a tear, all self blotted out 
completely. 

Anna watched them. She did not 
realize then that Antone had not even 
seen her, absorbed as he had been in 
Witnessing the miracle of a spirit that 
had died of pain returning to life. Her 
soul was filled with thanksgiving that 
he was alive in the world; no small 
jealousy hurt her. For in that high 
moment the long habit of cramping cus- 
toms of Anna’s life fell away, and she 
saw life’s meaning clear. It was to 
give and to love, and then to give more 
and to love more, and that was its high 
inner significance. All else, her little 
standards of culture, her feeling of race 
superiority, all grew to nothing. She 
knew that later the pain of loss would 
tear at her, and that her empty heart 
would clamor to be filled; but she 
knew, too, that no one again could ever 
take from her this inner vision, 
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CHRISM 


| [ was most meet love, for our hearts’ awaking, 
Summer and south wind wrought their perfec 


Fiung foam of elder flowers along the hedgerow 
Set starry eglantine to breathe out balm 


Filled all the green wood dusks with scent and. singing, 


And made its verdure rustle like rich silk, 
Blurred all the mirror-silver of the Shallow, 
With clotted lily-blow as white as milk. 


Thus they made chrism for a royal crowning— 
You touched my hand and spoke a little space, 
Then went your way in silence, raptly smiling, 
As one may smile who leaves a holy place. 
Love we might not name then—nor ever after— 
But—love between us aye, and ever flows— 
You gave no kisses—only as a guerdon, 
Laid softly to my lips the silent rose. 


MartHua McCuLiocu-WILtiAMs. 
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ll.—The Episode of the Merigord Bandeau 


OLD, then! Fattes-moi grace, 
my old one! In effect I am 
by no means the hero that the 
journals would have you be- 
lieve. It is true that I have 

shown to a certain degree the qualities 

of courage, coolness, presence of mind 
in this affair of the Merigord bandean. 

But those, as you know, are qualities 

natural to my métier of aviator, and no 

more to my personal credit than beauty 
is to a coquette, for 1 also live by 
coquetting—is it not so?—with death! 
Since | have been instructor in avia- 
tion to the beautiful Miss Hamilton 

Warren, daughter of your famous 

American financier, | occupy an apart- 

ment expensive and richly ca- 

Hotel Splendide, which 





most 


pal isoned in the 


is the Warren abode in Paris. It wa 
solely through this circumstance that lI, 
" manhentoiam. 1 1 te. 4 
rine mechnanician, Nave veen avi t 
assist in this affair of society, for it was 
Mademoiselle Warren herself who 
knocked upon my door and informed 


me of the mysterious theft of the his- 
toric Merigord bandeau of pearls from 
the apartment occupied on the third 
floor by the Countess of Clermont- 
Merigord. 


“Monsieur Lacroix, you who are so 


clever,” she said, pressing my hand in 
her own so beautiful ones an unneces 
sary time in her excitement, “will you 
not give my friend the countess the 


I have told her 
case of my 
is true that 


benefit of your advice? 
of your success in the 
father’s disappearance. It 


he was not lost, but if he had been, you 
would certainly have found him.” 
The simple taith of my beautiful pu- 
pil was irresistible. Accustomed as she 
was to stake her existence on my skill 
in the air, she believed me capable of 
miracles. I kissed her hand in grate- 
ful adoration, and together we ascended 
to the apartment of the countess. 
Madame de Clermont-Merigord—but 
all Paris knows that stately, white- 
haired lady of the Second Empire, with 
the face like old ivory curiously carved, 
who studied me with an approval care- 
fully guarded through a monocle affixed 
to a tortoise-shell handle inlaid with 
gold. Seated at the other end of the 
drawing-room, however, was the figure 
of a girl so alive, so vital, of an allure 
so chastened, and yet distinguished, that 
h su reme difficulty that | 
attentl 
dame, [ learned that the girl was 
Mademoiselle Suzanne d’Orly, niece 
and companion of the countess. 
The facts of the robbery, as 
counted to me by madame, disclosed a 
device of a simplicity most impudent. 
She had dined on the previous evening 
at the hotel of a friend near the Elysée. 
Before leaving her apartment, she had 
seen the historic bandeau of pearls re- 
posing in its morocco case on the table 
of her dressing room. She had even 
examined it, as was her frequent cus 
tom, the jewel having certain romantic 
associations. At seven o'clock she had 
departed in company with her com- 


if with 
ited my n upon ma 


Te- 
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panion, Mademoiselle d’Orly, to keep 
her engagement. Twenty minutes later, 
some person unknown had demanded 
speech of her on the telephone, and had 
been duly informed that she was not at 
home. 

In another twenty minutes a man 
had presented himself at the door of the 
apartment, avrupt in manner, and labor- 
ing under greai excitement. He had an- 
nounced that ‘mademe’s auto had suf- 
fered an écrasement, and that the 
countess herself lay seriously injured 
in a house near the Etoile. Madame re- 
quired the attendance of her maid, he 
had said, without a moment’s delay. 

“And herein, monsieur,” said the 
aged countess, “lies the most curious 
part of the affair. It might seem, in- 
deed, as much a matter for an aviator 
as for a detective, as the pearls appear 
to have vanished literally into the air. 
To-day Monsieur Guichard, of the 
Paris police, has sent to me detectives, 
who have in my presence reconstituted 
the affair and interrogated the maid. 

“It appeared that there was ample 
opportunity for this impostor to have 
taken the bandeau while the maid, who 
was the only occupant of the apartment, 
went in search of her hat and cloak. 
But he was attired in a close-fitting suit, 
without overcoat, and the girl is positive 
that he could not have concealed any- 
where upon his person the large case 
that contained the gems. Now, the fact 
remains that the case has disappeared 
It is inconee 


11 
VaAvIC 


as well as the pearls. 
that they should not | 


ave ce parte d to 
gether. 

I suggested the obvious possibility of 
an accomplice. 

“No! The sommelier, who was in 
his little box at the end of the corridor 
throughout the period of my absence, 
is most definite in his assurance that 
no other man entered or left the corri- 
dor beyond tenants of the other suites, 
all well known to myself. It is also im- 
possible that an accomplice should have 
been secreted in the apartment, since I 
had occasion to visit every possible hid- 
ing place in making my toilet for din- 


ner. 
Madame proceeded to show me her 


dressing room, which faced upon a well 
of the building. The entrances to this 
well I knew to be kept securely locked 
during the hours of darkness. After a 
close inspection that revealed no trace 
of the impudent cambrioleur, I kissed 
the hand of the countess and assured 
her of my most sincere endeavors. 

I would have done the same, on de- 
parting, with the hand of Mademoiselle 
d'Orly, but she deliberately avoided giv- 
ing me any opportunity. Moreover, in 
those great black eyes of hers—eyes in 
whose singular quality of romantic ex- 
pression I detected at once the charac- 
teristic beauty of the women of my na- 
tive Midi—I saw a regard distinctly un- 
friendly. 

But, name of a little man gray, what 
a girl! Monsieur, I assure you that my 
lifelong devotion is irrevocably, hope- 
lessly vowed to my beautiful pupil, Miss 
Warren. But equally my heart is at 
the feet of Suzanne d’Orly forever. 

In the solitude of my own apartment 
I proceeded, by a process of elimina- 
tion obvious to those who possess, like 
myself, the logical mind, to trace the 
path of the missing pearls. 

I assumed from the first the com- 
plete honesty of the maid and the som- 
melier, both servants of long service. 
Their evidence made it impossible that 
the bandeau should have left the apart- 
ment of the countess by the door. Yet 
the bandeau was no longer in the apart- 
ment. Of that the reconstitution by thi 
police permitted no doubt. The 
other way by which it could have disap 
peared was by the window. This ap 
peared to be a syllogism most perfect 
Proceeding logically, I decided, there- 
fore, tha: the pearls had left by way of 
the window. 

But the window opened upon a court- 
yard which, during darkness, was 
locked, and in the daylight was open to 
continual inspection both by servants 
and guests from scores of windows. It 
would follow, in consequence, that the 
pearls were still in the courtyard! 

I rushed with enthusiasm into the 
bedchamber of my suite, which over- 
looked the same inclosed courtyard. I 
threw up the window and gazed out, 


only 
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intoxicated by the beautiful simplicity 
of my theory. 

It was dark, and above me on all 
sides the well of the building rose, ir- 
regularly illuminated with squares of 
light and ending at the roof with clean- 
cut edges like black paper against the 
blue dusk of the sky. For a single mo- 
ment my thoughts were diverted to the 
midnight eyes of the beautiful Made- 
moiselle d’Orly. Then I set myself to 
counting windows until I was able ‘o 
identify that of the dressing room of 
madame la comtesse. It was almost 
directly above me, and I saw, with a 
thrill, that beneath it, at a distance of 
wenty feet from the ground, rain pipes 
converged into a large funnel-shaped 
structure. 

I pushed a great cry of joyful in- 
spiration. By intuition I was assured 
that, interrupted by the unexpected 
celerity of the maid, the thief had hur- 
riedly chosen this hiding place for his 
booty until an opportunity should pre- 
sent itself to recover it without danger. 


This actual moment was his first op- 
portunity. But it was also mine! 
With hands that tremble I tear off 


my shoes, project myself upon the win- 
dow ledge, and, swinging like a chim- 
panzee, | work my way along the rain 
pipes to the junction. Panting and ex- 
hausted, I thrust my hand into the fun- 
nel. Nothing! 


I curse beneath my breath. What 
seems like an echo reaches me from 
above. Glancing up in alarm, I see 
harply outlined against the midnight 
ecm . 





sky the head of a man protrudi 
the window of a room plunged in dark 
ness. 

“Vile mouchard!”’ he cries, in anger 
intense, choking. ‘‘What is it that one 
does there, for example?” 

The head is withdrawn. I retain no 
impression but that of a face dark, 
malignant, with a beard of the shape of 
a spade. But something invisible in the 
darkness lightly brushes my forehead 
With great exertion I relax one hand 
and grasp it. It proves to be a thread 
Joy rises again in my heart. Rapidly | 
twist it round a button of my coat, and 
with the final remnant of my strength I 
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swing myself back along the pipes and 
into my apartment. 

And by no means too soon, for at that 
precise moment at the window above 
there appears the head of the bearded 
man, and in his hands is poised a heavy 
metal flower vase. 

Useless to ask myself what it was 
that had moved in the funnel in answer 
to every movement of my body, that 
finally emerged, fell, and dangled at the 
end of the thread as I| struggled back 
into my room with hands bruised and 
blackened, ripped hose, and abraded 
feet. I knew that it could be nothing 
on earth but the morocco case of the 
Merigord pearls! 

Trembling with exultation, I hauled 
up the prize, detached the thread, and 
wrenched the locked case open in my 
impatience. In the dim light from the 
courtyard the historic pearls gleamed 
before me. The Merigord bandeau, 
that had graced the coiffure of one of 
the fairest of the beauties who moved 
amid the brilliant scenes of the Second 
Empire, was intact and safe! 

I stumbled back into my sitting room 
and switched on the light with a heart 
filled with arrogant contempt for what 
seemed to me the machine-made tri- 
umphs of Sherlock Holmes, the absurd 
dilettanteism of Dupin! I was justly 
punished, 

Figure to yourself, monsieur, my dis- 
gust to discover that the pearls were 


Tal e! 

Phe handeau of great soft, rose 
tinged gems in their setting of exquisite 
delicacy and artifice were beyond doubt 


the creation of a clever chemist, mere 
gaudy trifles in comparison with the 
king’s ransom they sought to represent. 
What dilemma! In your language so 
sympathetic, what desolating fix! The 
countess was mourning her loss with 
convincing grief in many interviews 
with the journalists. Impossible to re- 
turn to her a bandeau palpably false 
impossible to imagine even that she 
desired to recover it! Perhaps she had 
herself arranged the theft in order to 
To inform her of my 
intimate that | 


claim insurance. 
discovery would be to 
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knew her secret. Proceeding most bru- 
tal and indelicate ! 

At once, however, having placed the 
case behind the screen of my chimney, 
I hastened to her apartment, where | 
found her about to retire with her 
niece, 

“Surely, Monsieur Lacroix,” said the 
grande dame, ‘you are not already able 
to report the recovery of my stolen jew- 
els? That would, indeed, be more mar- 
velous than the storybooks!” 

“But no, madame,” I replied. “I de- 
sire merely to know if madame la 
comtesse has the intention to pay a re- 
ward in case the pearls are not recov- 
ered.” 

She raised her monocle and regarded 
me for a long moment in her aristo- 
cratic, shortsighted manner. 

“Monsieur, you entirely fail to make 
yourself understood !” 

“Pardon! It is absolutely simple. I 
will engage that, should madame desire 
it, the bandeau which was stolen shall 
not be recovered by Monsieur Gui- 
chard’s detectives or by any one else!” 

As I shot this statement at her I 
sought to pierce with my eyes the soul 
armor of the comtesse, but hers met 
mine with no expression but that of 
utter amazement. At once I offered 
sincere apologies, assuring her that the 
inquiry had been dictated by no other 
motive than a consideration of her in- 
terests, and turned to leave before she 
could reply. 

But, as my hand was on the door, I 
happened to glance into the gilt mirror 
behind her, and there saw reflected the 
beautiful face of her companion. The 
features were contracted in terror, her 
hands clasped as in a crisis of nerves. I 
carried away a vivid impression of her 
utter dismay. 

Concerning the countess I was re- 
lieved of all embarrassment. She had 
exhibited no other feeling than that of 
surprise at a suggestion that seemed to 
her one of incredible imbecility But 
in the flowerlike face of Mademoiselle 
d’Orly there was written the emotion of 
a haunting fear. 


paim 


Crénom! That wonderful 
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court at the Hotel Splendide! You 
know it well, of course—the great palms 
and snowy little tables, the gilded 
wicker chairs, the marble promenade, 
the immense canopy of delicately col- 
ored glass. It is said that if one waits 
long enough in this court—and there is 
every inducement to linger when the sun 
shines through the canopy upon the con- 
tinual stir of peacock fashions beneath 
—one is sure to meet everybody one 
has ever known. It was there that | 
encountered, early on the following day, 
the saturnine owner of the malignant 
face with the black beard shaped like a 
spade. 

[ was leaning idly upon the marble 
balustrade of the promenade, watching 
the graceful figure of Suzanne d’Orly 
as she conversed in a secluded corner 
with a black-habited Parisian. He was 
stout, middle-aged, of the type viewur 
marcheur, retaining the remnants of a 


presence doubtless at one time im- 
pressive. But now his neck was 
shrunken, and his cheeks pendulous, 


and the flower in his coat appeared not 
so much a decoration as a final touch of 
iniquity. 

He was talking softly, but with ob- 
vious vehemence. Occasionally he 
would seize the girl's hand, and when 
she withdrew it, he would pat her arm 
with an enraging assumption of in- 
timacy. It was plain that he was urg- 
ing some proposal from which the girl 
recoiled in dismay, but which she dared 
not definitely reject. 

lor some time I had occupied my 
self in devising appropriate deaths for 
him when I felt a touch on the shoulder 
and revolved sharply upon my _ heel. 
The man with the spade beard stood 
before me, a scowl upon his face, his 
arms folded before him. 

“My name, monsieur, is Gaston Du- 
cros,” he said. ‘That is a matter of no 
importance. I am, in effect, equaily 
well known by several other names. On 
the other hand, what I have to say to 
you is of vital moment.” 

[ bowed. “Have the kindness to pro- 
ceed, Monsieur Ducros.” 

“T have to demand of you,” he said 
incisively. “the immediate surrender of 
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the Merigord pearls, which you re 
moved last night from their hiding 
place, where they were placed in an un- 
expected emergency by one of my con- 
fréres. Monsieur will have no diffi- 
culty in understanding that an organi 
zation capable of acquiring the property 
is likely to be fully competent to take 
care of it.” 

“T should not have guessed that, if 
monsieur had not offered me his per 
sonal assurance,” I responded, with a 
laugh. The excellent Ducros became at 
once incensed. 

“For your own sake,” he said, “I beg 
of you not to temporize. We are al 
ready impatient of the expense and 
trouble of keeping watch upon you. We 
have spent months of time, and much 
capital and labor on this venture, and 
should now be safe in.London with the 
pearls. I have the honor to warn you 
that, if necessary, we shall regain them 
by force, and that you will oppose us at 
your peril.” 

I leaned back upon the marble 
balustrade with irritating nonchalance. 

“Monsieur is evidently unaware of 
my identity,” I said. “J am Jules La 
croix, and I bear a charmed life. If 
you had thrown that flowerpot at my 
head, you would infallibly have missed. 
Consequently, it is useless to employ 
threats.” 

Ducros started back in amazement. 

“You are the aviator, Lacroix?” he 


demanded. I bowed again. 


“Then permit me to say,” he replied 
in a white heat of anger, “that \ 
duct is most unconscionable. [or you, 
who have no standing in the affair at 
all—being neither detective nor c/e 
valier d'industrie—for you, I say, to 


seck to rob us of the reward of our pro 
fessional exertions is to act in a man 
ner most disgusting. It is to show, in 
fact, an utter destitution of principle, a 
degree of moral obliquity which I have 
not words to condemn!” 

“Vou do not suspect, my good Du- 
cros,” I said, “that the pearls you and 
your confederates stole are false?” 


The man with the spade beard 
laughed sardonically in his turn. 
“Do you imagine that we are im 


beciles, to let you take our spoils on a 
bluff like that? The Merigord pearls— 
false! Ha, ha! No, monsieur, it is 
war between us from this moment.” 

“Then you do not believe me?’ 

“It is absolutely idiotic!’ And the 
good Ducros departed in saturnine 
amusement. 

Here, then, was another complication 
of my position. The robbery had been 
a robbery in good faith, and the thief 
had had no time to ascertain the com- 
parative worthlessness of his booty. He 
and his friends were even prepared to 
go to considerable lengths to regain it 


from my possession. I had no doubt 
that the countess also thoroughly be- 
lieved that it was the true bandeau 


Merigord that had disappeared. 

As I turned again to watch the beau- 
tiful Suzanne in conversation with her 
obese visitor, and recalled the terror 
that I had seen in her eyes the previous 
night, I became convinced that she was 
well aware that it was a spurious heir- 
loom that had been stolen. More, the 
conclusion was irresistible that for pur- 
poses of hér cwn she had herself sub- 
stituted the false for the true bandeau 
without the knowledge of the short- 
sighted countess. 

Now that the substitute was stolen, it 
would be impossible for her to return 
the real gems! To do so even secretly 
would indicate at once that the guilt lay 


in the household of the countess. Situ- 
ation most intriguante! Already, it 
secme l, mademoiselle could feel her 
lainty little feet cooling on the stone 
floor of the Sante 


My heart went out to the poor child 
of my beloved South. Guilty though 
she might be, I could never desert her. 
It is the French way, monsieur, to give 
one’s heart fully and freely. Many 
times have I given my heart to different 
women, I confess it—but never once 
have I asked that it be given back to me. 

When at: length her visitor departed, 
his pendulous cheeks quivering in tri 
umph as he bent over her hand, I could 
contain myself no longer. With a sud 
den resolution I buttoned up my coat, 
twirled my mustache, arranged my tie 
in a mirror of the promenade, and fol- 
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lowed her in the direction of the eleva 
tors. 

“Mademoiselle, you are in trouble,” 
I said. “If you will do me the honor 
to accompany me to my apartment, | 
will have pleasure in prescribing a rem 
edy that will make you at once com 
pletely happy and at ease.” 

“T will come, Monsieur Lacroix,” 
said the girl, in a low, thrilling voice, 
her hesitation disappearing as_ she 
searched my eyes. “I will come, be 
cause I must. It is clear that nothing 
in this matter can be hidden from you.” 

We ascended together in silence. Ar- 
rived in my apartment, I the 
doors carefully, and produced from the 
fireplace the morocco case. <As_ her 
gaze fell upon the rosy gleam of the 
spurious pearls, the girl gave a little 
cry of desperation. First, she sprang 
forward as if she would seize them. 
Then, her hands before her face, she 
threw herself prone upon the lounge in 
a crisis of sobbing. 

The Parisian, | maintain, is the only 
civilized man who is not reduced to 
helplessness by a woman’s tears. It is 
because he has the great secret, mon 
sieur, of the coup de thédtre. I seized 
from the sideboard a heavy brass can 
dlestick. 

“See, mademoiselle!” I cried, raising 
it aloft. ‘Thus disappears the source 
of your troubles. Regardez donc!” 

And with blow upon blow I shattered 
the delicate false gems to powder. \t 
the the irl half 


closed 


sound of blows the girl 
raised herself, and, with trembling lips, 
and shoulders that .still heaved, she 
watched my extraordinary proceeding 
as one fascinated. Not until the last of 
the gems was reduced to dust did I de- 
sist from my attack; not until the dainty 
setting was a mass of mere trash 
twisted, shapeless, unrecognizable! 

At last I threw the candlestick into a 
corner of the room, and faced her with 
folded arms, 

“IT have the temerity,” | 


said, “‘to 


hope that mademoiselle will now take 
me into her confidence. 
true bandeau Merigord?” 
“Tt is pledged, monsieur,” said the 
girl, shuddering. 


Where is the 


“It is in the pos 
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session of Monsieur Flamand, the 
broker of the Rue Pigalle, with whom 
you saw me in conversation in the palm 
garden this morning. He now refuses 
to return it, though I have offered him 
double his interest. All would have 
been well, but for the theft of the 
replica. I did it, monsieur, to save my 
brother’s commission in the. Chasseurs, 
and he has since received a legacy that 
would enable him to repay the money 
several times over. 

“He had been very foolish, you will 
understand, and was in danger of dis- 
grace. So I caused the bandeau to be 
copied, and Flamand lent me a hundred 
thousand francs on the original. I as 
sured him that I was acting on the in 
structions of madame. Robert, also, 
poor boy, I deceived, telling him that | 
had cried until my aunt, who disap- 
proves of him, had relented and lent me 
the money. I am not sorry. I would 
go to the Tours Pointues a dozen times 
to save him.” 

“And this canaille of a Flamand,” I 
demanded, “why has he not gone to 
madame la comtesse, or to the police, 
having read the reports of the robbery ? 
Surely he can see that his own position 
is not without peril?” 

“But yes, monsieur! He is very 
much afraid, and carries the pearls 
about with him in tissue paper, never 
allowing them to leave his possession 
for a moment. But he imagines, pos- 
sibly, that, as every believes they 
are stolen by burglars, he is under no 
return them. The pearls 

fortune even if realized 


one 


necessity to 
are worth a 
separately.” 

[ advanced suddenly and regarded her 
fixedly in the eye. 

“Ts it not the fact, mademoiselle, that 
as long as he possesses the pearls, he 
has you yourself at his mercy?” 

“Alas, yes! He has to-day offered 
to keep silent concerning the transaction 
if——”’ 

“Ha! He offers terms?” 

“Terms which are unspeakable, mon- 
sieur! I have been compelled, never- 
theless, to accept them. In effect, Mon- 
sieur Flamand has repeatedly professed 
himself enamored, and to-day permit- 











ted himself to suggest that I should 
elope with him.” 
“Sapristi! And you have con- 


, 


sented ?” 

“What to do? I am at his mercy, 
and my poor Brother Robert also would 
be ruined. This afternoon I accom- 
pany madame, my aunt, to the flying 
camp at Mourmelon. He has arranged 
to meet me there, and we are to depart 
secretly en auto for the South,” 

She was seized once more by a 
paroxysm of despair. Overwhelmed by 
pity, I raised her in my arms, murmur- 
ing soothing words, and when she was 
once more calm | led her to the door of 
her apartment. 

“Have no fear, chéric,” I said. “I 
will be at Mourmelon myself to-day— 


I, also, Lacroix!” 


Behold me, therefore, mon ami, 
descending from the blue sky upon the 
flying ground of Mourmelon the same 
afternoon, in one of the steep spiral 
dives that 1 have made the signal to 
the public of my arrivals—for in so 
modern an art as flight advertisement 
must not be neglected. 

I had traveled from Issy-les-Mouli- 
neaux in the Cygne, the biplane pur- 
chased by her father for my charming 
pupil, Miss Warren. It was a veritable 
lady’s machine, with great wingspread, 
comfortable landing springs, trouble- 
: f seventy horse power, 


proot motor ol 


The biplane I chose because it 1s 
ne and safe, and to that fact 
the pleasant circumstance that I am in 
the company of monsieur at this mo- 
ment, instead of lying in the Cham- 
pagne country with the engine on my 
chest. For ordinary work, however, I 
prefer the monoplane, which gives the 
only sensation of real bird flight. 
Landing near the park of visitors’ 
autos, I paid my respect to madame la 
comtesse, and at once offered to Made- 
moiselle d’Orly a small passenger trip. 


[ owe 


lhe obscene Flamand, who stood within 
hearing, attired in exaggerated automo- 
bile costume, would have prevented her. 


liut before he could reach us she was in 
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the passenger seat, and the wind from 
the racing propeller was blowing like a 
hurricane through the hair and gar- 
ments of the mechanics who clung to 
the planes and tail of the eager Cygue. 
A minute later we were circling over the 
hangars. 

But figure to yourself that I, Jules 
Lacroix, twice record man of the en- 
tire world, fifth on the list of pilot avi- 
ators of the Aéro Club of France— 
imagine, I say, that I found my hand 
trembling upon my steering wheel as 
my eyes rested upon that face so guile- 
lessly intrepid, so childishly piquant, of 
ny pretty passenger ! 

“Ha! You shake, friend Jules!” I 
said to myself. ‘Your heart is thump- 
ing like a motor accelerated to the top 
notch—il s’agit encore d'une affaire— 
You are incorrigible!” 

And in truth I dared rise no more 
than fifty feet, and shrank from per- 
forming more than a single circuit of 
the flying ground with my _ precious 
burden. Descending, moreover, I did 
not “pancake” my machine, as had been 
my custom with biplanes—bringing 
them nose up, planes flat against the 
air, and dropping to ground like a pan- 
cake to thrill the visitors at lunch in 
their autos. On the contrary, I glided 
slowly to earth as if I feared to bend 
the grass stems. 

Having stopped my motor, I hur- 
riedly told mademoiselle to offer on my 
behalf a passenger flight to Flamand. 
“If he hesitates,” I said, ‘tell him you 
i coward, and will 


1 


despise a 
man who has not proven 
1 rely upon you.” 

As my good mechanician, Georges, 
restarted the motor, [ saw Mademoiselle 
d’Orly approach Flamand. I saw him 
start, hesitate, protest. I saw her plead, 
cajole, her hand upon his arm. For 
such a girl I would have faced wild 
beasts unarmed. Surely this canaille 
would not shrink from a trip in a lady’s 
biplane with the most careful pilot in 
I'rance ? 

Ah! 
forward! 
agement, in impatience. 
runs. He climbs into 


marry no 
his courage 


At last he weakens, he moves 
I wave my hand in encour- 
He trots, he 
the passenger 
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seat facing me. With difficulty I re- 
press a cry of triumph’as I accelerate 
the motor and give the signal to release 
the Cygne. We rise well, perform one 
circuit of the ground. His large, white 
face, at first moist with nervousness, 
gradually expands in fat smiles as he 
becomes reassured by our smooth mo- 
tion. Passing over the spectators at a 
hundred feet, he even waves his cap and 
leans over the fuselage to shout at them. 

I steered out across country, rising 
steadily. At a thousand feet he became 
once more apprehensive. At two thou- 
sand, seeing the hangars appearing like 
little gray ant hills far behind and be- 
low us, he moved uneasily in his seat 
and made signs to me that he wished to 
descend. I continued to rise. He 
placed his hands to his mouth and 
shouted vehement words which the 
wind of our motion caught and whirled 
away. 

I infused into my expression a qual- 
ity of ferocity of the most intense. 
Stopping the motor, I dropped my ele- 
vator and we slid downward en vol 
plané at a speed that gathered until the 
bracing wires sang. The sudden chute, 
as well as the cessation of the motor’s 
continuous roar, startled Flamand not 
a little. 

“Sacred pig!” I cried, leaning over 
my wheel, and fixing him with my eye. 
“We are going to climb into thin air. 


You will choke, you will asphyxiate! 
Already your lips turn blue. In the 
rarefaction of ten thousand feet you 
will die!” 

And I concluded with a_ frenzied 
laugh, as I snapped on once more the 


ignition of the motor, 

He dissolved in terror. His hands 
trembled, and underneath his pouchy 
cheeks and neck of the vulture it was as 
though creeping things were burrow- 
ing. Higher and higher we climbed. 
The air at three thousand feet is not 
sensibly different from that at the 


ground level, but such is the power of 
suggestion that his breath began to come 
in thick gasps. 
in effect, 
clutched his 

hoarsely at me. 


He believed that he was, 
His “hands 
he cried 


suffocating. 


throat, and 
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Again I stop the motor, and we 
glide downward. 

“You are demented!” he shouted. 
“Descend at once, or I shall attack 
you!” 

[ lean forward over my _ steering 
cléche and tap him on the knee. 

“I know all,” I tell him. “The price 
of your existence so contemptible is 
the bandeau Merigord!” 

His hand flies at once to his breast, 
and I know that I have won, and that 
the peerless pearls rest beyond a doubt 
beneath his heavy coat of the sportman. 
But the habitual dishonesty of his call- 
ing causes him to deny it with oaths. 

“Miracle of all liars!” I cry. “Give 
me the pearls, or again I climb!” 

He threatens, pleads, wrings his 
clawlike hands. Thin hands on a fat 
man, monsieur, are disgusting—is it not 
sor 

“T will return them to Mademoiselle 
d’¢ yrly,” he croaks. 

“Object of derision to all swine!” I 
respond. “Speak her name, and I hurl 
you to earth! Contempt of scoundrels, 
give me the pearls!” And, regarding 
him most fixedly, I again steer for the 
clouds. 

For a space we climb, eying each 
other. Then terror must have unseated 
his mind, for with a sudden leap for- 
ward he seizes my hands as they grip 
the wheel. His eyes are starting from 
his head, and he hisses at me in a 
paroxysm of fury. To my shame I am 
unprepared. The nose of the machine 
turns steeply upward, the tail sinks in a 
dangerously cabré attitude—the posi- 
tion most dreaded by aviators. The 
planes are forced broadside against the 
air, we lose speed, we sink. Finally we 
are “pancaked” at two thousand feet. 

Exerting all my strength, I push him 
bodily forward with the steering wheel. 
Too late! We are sliding sidelong to 
destruction. The sensation of falling 
is like the blow in the stomach given 
by an elevator in swift and jerky 
descent, but of a painfulness intensified. 
We seem to have lost weight, to be 
floating three inches above our seats. 
In that frightful chute the upward rush 
of the air is asphyxiating. I brace my 
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self against the fuselage for the shock. 
I see below me the land of Champagne 
so cruelly smiling. I become stupetied 
—not with terror, but with that strange 
coma that Providence has used to in- 
sure that no man shall meet foreseen 
death with senses in full capacity to 
suffer. 

And then, monsieur, I hear a sound 
that awakens me again to vivid con- 
sciousness, and in my brain new hope 
rises like a blazing rocket. It is the 
humming of wires in the hurricane of 
our descent. It means that we are no 
longer falling sideways, that the huge 
rudder area of the biplane has tran 
formed our direction into a headlong 
fall—it tells me, in short, that we have 
changed into a position from which we 
may still resume normal flight. 

With a wild cry I risk everything on 
a single heave at the steering pillar, ex- 
erting all my power to pull the elevator 
up against the air. There is a violent 
shock as the machine answers the cruel 
curb. The planes strike flatly against 
the air with the report of a cannon. A 
bracing wire snaps and cuts me vi- 
ciously above the eye. 

But the gallant Cygie, how stoutly 
she resists the stress of that shock that 
should have hurled her torn and crum- 
pled to earth, a mass of rags and splin- 
ters! Ina single second we are travel- 
ing straight forward once more in an 
attitude entirely correct. 


Craning my neck, | saw that we had 
fallen a thousand feet! 

I looked then upon the crapulous 
Flamand. His hands were blue and 


limp, his head rolled upon his shoulders 


with the rocking of the biplane in the 
breeze, his pendulous mouth hung open. 
He had fainted with terror. 

Rapidly I landed in an open field, and 
before he revived I had removed from 
his pocket the Merigord heirloom in its 
wrapping of tissue paper. He opened 
his eyes to the spectacle of my joyful 
inspection of the historic bandeau. 

sandit!” he gasped hoarsely. 

“That may be, monsieur,” I replied, 
all resentment swept away in an 
ecstasy of thankfulness, “but I am un- 
doubtedly the greatest of all aviators!” 
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And there, seated in the white biplane 
in the gathering dusk, weakly mopping 
his brow with a silk handkerchief, I left 
him—to await if he chose the arrival of 
my mechanics. 


A passing automobile carried me at 
full speed to Paris, where I found in my 
apartment at the Hotel Splendide my 
mechanician, the faithful Georges. 
\With him were two detectives, with 
whom I had arranged for the protec- 
tion of my rooms against the enterpris- 
ing Ducros. When I had informed 
them of my plans, and assigned to each 
his post, I proceeded to create the mise 
en scene of my little drama. 

I arranged upon the table in artistic 
confusion wine bottles, glasses, cigar 
ends. I poured a little wine into each 
of the glasses, one of which I upset, 
staining the table cover. When Georges 
and the officers departed, I threw my- 
self upon the couch, and shortly broke 
into a stertorous snoring. 

An hour passed—two hours. It was 
late ; the hotel gradually sank into slum- 
ber; soon only faint street noises arose 
in a desultory murmur. Still I snored. 
Then the inevitable occurred. The door 
was opened slowly, after trial of many 
keys, but I did not cease to snore. 
Strong hands were laid upon me, but I 
made no sign of consciousness. 


It was not until I felt a gag in my 
mouth and a cord cutting my wrists 
that I opened my eyes, to behold my 
good friend, Gaston Ducros, of the 
black spade beard and the sardonic 
laugh. With him, I observed with de- 


light, were two of his amiable accom- 
plices. 

I hiccoughed in an assumed astonish- 
ment of the most owlish. 

“T play trumps, my astute Lacroix,” 
whispered the ineffable Ducros, as the 
intruders tied me securely with picture 
wire. The fellow actually perspired 
with triumph as he proceeded to search 
me. He gloated greedily when a con- 
federate brought forth the jewels. 

“T would have killed you, misérable,” 
he added, “but I have not the heart. 


You are a good fellow, but you are not 
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sharp—decidedly not sharp! In this 
business it is not good to drink before 
you have made the get-away.” 

Then the room was plunged in dark- 
ness, and in silence the trio filed out of 
the apartment. 

Bound as I was, the sounds that 
floated to me out of the corridor for 
the next few moments caused me to 
writhe with alternate joy and anxiety. 
Shrieks of rage accompanied heavy 
blows on walls and floor, and once there 
was a violent thud as if several men 
had fallen in a struggling heap. A shot 
rang out above the din, and there fol- 
lowed the muffled sound of many con- 
verging footsteps upon the soft carpet 
of the corridor, the cries of servants 
and guests attracted by the uproar. 

I‘inally a police: official entered my 
apartment and snapped on the light. 

The scene that presented itself in the 
corridor when I emerged was_ suffi- 
ciently animated. The swarthy Ducros 
stood in the grasp of my _ excellent 
Georges, his once soigné exterior sadly 
disordered. His two accomplices. still 
struggled feebly in the grip of the de- 
tectives. 

“Monsieur le commissaire,” I said to 
the official who had released me, “I 
have the honor to present to you the 
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veritable cambrioleurs who stole the 
Merigord pearls. You will find them, | 
have no doubt, on the person of the 
gentleman with the beard, Monsieur 
Gaston Ducros!” 

“I know him better as Guillaume le 
Loup,” replied the commissary, with in- 
tense satisfaction. “You have not been 
customarily adroit this time, my good 
Guillaume. Your friends at Devil's 
Island will doubtless have the pleasure 
to see you once more.” And he led the 
procession to the bureau of the hotel. 

Next morning I had the pleasure to 
receive the thanks of madame la com- 
tesse, also the police reward of ten 
thousand francs. But my real reward 
did not come until the evening, when a 
timid tap at my door announced the 
beautiful Suzanne d’Orly, who kissed 
my hand in her gratitude, and called 
me her savior. 

“Mademoiselle, I am your humblest 
slave,” I replied, in an accent of great 
tenderness. ‘Though my whole life is 
consecrated to the service of my pa- 
troness and pupil, the famous Miss 
Warren, for whom I cherish a passion 
ardent, consuming, hopeless—none the 
less, my heart will be forever yours! | 
worship and adore her—but it is you, 
Suzanne, chérie, whom I love!” 


ay 
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Where blustering billows rage! 
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AS the Figaro come yet?” 

It was at Nice, in the read- 
ing room of a cosmopolitan 
club. A little before, I had 
dined on dishes that a poet 
had prepared. Now, for after course, 
and although I had a novel under my 

arm, I wanted to look at a paper. 

“Pardon, monsieur,” said the servant 
to whom I had spoken. “Behold a gen- 
tleman who is reading it.” 

| had beheld the gentleman before. 
That morning I had seen him on the 
Promenade des Anglais, and that aft- 
ernoon I had seen him again in this 





club, where I had heard him talking: 


over the green baize at baccarat. He 
was a pleasant-looking chap in Saville 
Row clothes, which he wore with a 
sort of studied negligence. He wore 


also a monocle, and his voice was deep 


ly Belgravian. 

In that voice he addressed me: “You 
are asking for the Figaro. Let me re- 
linquish it to you.” 

\s he spoke, he got up from a chair 
in which he had been seated, and ap- 
proached me, the paper in his hand. 

In my own hand was the novel, a 
story by Eric Hereward, which I put 
on the table before us. 

He glanced at the book. 
find it interesting ?” 

“T have not opened it,” I answered. 

Before he could say more—that is, if 
he had intended to—Spencer Poole, an 
Englishman whom J had long known, 
sauntered up and joined us. 


“Do you 


IR” 
)_-—=_@) 


“If this is a private conversation,” 
he threw out, “I should like to hear it. 
Otherwise, I will go away.” 

“You may,” I told him. 
talking opiates.” 

“Let us all go,” 





“We were 


Poole affably re- 


sumed. ‘There are a thousand louis in 
the bank. Don’t you want some of 
them? I know I do.” 


“T would rather not add to them,” 
I remarked. 

But already Poole had turned, the 
other man with him, and I followed 
them into an adjoining room, where, 
about a long, oval table that was col- 
ored with bank notes, with hillocks of 
gold, with patches of cards, a crowd 
of members were gaming. 

The room, saturated with 
smoke, resounded with brief exclam 
tions, with the announcement of points. 
Fronting it, two windows that reached 
to the floor opened on a balcony and 
the night. 

Idly, after a moment, I passed 
through one of them. A chair stretched 
its arms to me. Above were the stars, 
and beyond, on the inky sirup of the 
Mediterranean, a warship rode. The 
vessel was strung with lights, and from 
it, faintly over the waters, a tinkle of 
music came. 

“You don’t play?” 

I turned. The man who had offered 
me the Figaro was drawing a chair be- 
side me. 

“You see,” I said, “it seems to me 
that there is but one thing stupider than 


tobacco 
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winning money you have not earned, 
and that is losing it.” 

He adjusted his monocle. “What I 
like is the hazard of it. Yet is there 
such a thing as hazard? I hardly think 
so.” 
He paused, got out a gold case, of- 
fered it, and, on my declining, extracted 
a cigarette, lit it, and, a bit ponderously, 
inquired whether | believed in fate. 

“Not after dinner,” I told him. Or- 
dinarily I would have said nothing of 
the kind, but I divined that he wanted 
to use me for a sewer, and, at the mo- 
ment, I did not care to be so employed. 
Yet, civility prompting, I added: “Why 
do you ask?” 

“Because I fancy that any one who 
really thinks—so few people do think— 
must believe that somewhere—beyond, 
above, yet about us—there is a power 
that knows neither mercy nor wrath, 
but that compels every cause, great or 


small, to work out its inevitable re- 
sults.” 
“Let me,” I interrupted, ‘‘translate 


you if Imay. ‘As you mete it to others, 
so shall it be measured unto you.’ ” 

“Precisely. You at least believe in 
that?” 

“Whether I have dined or not, I do.” 

“IT am glad to hear you say so. | 
have such a curious case in point. 
Would it bore you if [ run it over?” 

[ felt that it would, but I assured him 
to the contrary, and for surcease let my 
thoughts wander stars, 
\When they returned to earth, or, more 
exactly, to the balcony, he was telling of 
a maiden’s beauty: 

“Fancy a lil 


among the 


ily that for perfume has a 
heart, and you may perhaps see Janet 
Mar as I saw her when, for her perdi- 
tion, she came to Stratton. In my life 
I have seen nothing fairer. Her hair 
was a turban of gold, her eyes were 
pools of purple, her features were those 
of a Psyche on a fan, and she conveyed 
just that suggestion of unmateriality 
that the old masters gave to figures 
whom they represented as floating off 
the canvas into space. A painter would 
have admired her for what she ex- 
have loved her 


pressed, a poet woul 
for what she was. 
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“That, from the ambush where it 
lurked, fate should have sprung and 
felled a human flower such as she is 
explicable only on a theory that I will 
set before you. But that the point of 
it may be clearer, other pictures must 
be shown, and primarily that of her 
brother, who was her twin, and who 
worshiped her as only a twin brother 
could worship a sister so adorably con- 
structed, and so constructed to be 
adored. 

“Together they completed one an- 
other. What was fragile in her he 
made up in strength; what was material 
in him, her spirituality attenuated. Had 
you not known they were brother and 
sister you would have said: ‘There is 
the ideal couple!’ In some former life 
perhaps they were.” 

“What!” I exclaimed. 

“Well, yes, why not?” my companion 
rejoined. “For if we believe in fate, it 
is difficult not to believe that we have 
been here before. Nothing else ex- 
plains the inequitable inequalities of 
life. Nothing else explains why some 
are rich and some are poor; why some 
are wise and many are not; why some 
are strong and others weak. Nothing 
else can give the reason of our joys 
and sorrows. As in former days, we 


have meted it to others, so now is it 
measured unto us. 
“Yet, of course, the theory is, I ad- 


mit, heretical, and if I offer it, it is be- 
cause it is the one hypothesis that 
frames this girl. Without it, she would 
present but a fair portrait smeared, and 
wantonly smeared, with mud and with 
blood. : 

“But now, to fill the picture in, a 
detail is necessary. When Janet and 
her Brother Hubert came to Stratton, 
which, as you may know, is a village in 
Surrey, they were in mourning for their 
father, who but recently had left them, 
and who had left them, moreover, with 
means so slender that Janet gave les- 
sons and Hubert wrote. 

“Tf there are two more beggarly ways 
of making a living, I have yet to hear 
of them. Tennyson, I believe, got a 
guinea a word. For five minutes’ in- 
struction De Reszke, I understand, gets 
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3ut there has been but one 


as much, 
Tennyson—though there are two De 


Reszkes. For the horde of other teach- 
ers and other writers, rates fall sheerly 


from relative munificence to absolute 
minims. Sometimes they lack even 
that. 


“Sometimes Janet and Hubert supped 
on dry bread. Sometimes they had 
cheese with it. But they knew—what 
epicures rarely do know—that Epicurus 
never had more and Cesar frequently 
less. They were poor, but they were 
young, and it is a form of genius to be 
that. Besides, they worked, and [| al- 
ways pity those who do not, though, of 
course, we both know people who pity 
those that do. But am I wearying 
vou?" 

The question reminded me of Doctor 
Johnson, who, asked by Boswell how 
he would feel if he were alone in a 
tower with a baby, replied that he could 
not be more vilely distressed than he 
was. But | am less brave than John- 
son, and I hope more polite. As a con- 
sequence, I lied. Yet obviously my 
companion did not expect me to do 
otherwise. He accepted the lie for 
what it was not worth, and ran on at 
once: 

“You have now, then, not the frame 

-that will come in a moment—but the 
That is, you see that while 


picture. 

tlubert hacked in Fleet Street, Janet 

toiled at home; or, more exactly—and 
hat is worse—in the homes of other 

people. To children who would never 
ucceed in more than _hiccoughing 


l'rench, she tried to impart the proper 
facon de parler. \Vith others, who had 
s much taste for music as those who 
detest mathematics have for algebra, 
she connived in the murder of Chopin. 
\nd for what? In the States a scul- 
lion would have been better paid. 

“But everything happens because it 
has to happen. In the course of the 
lessons, she saw that which she mistook 
for the recompense. She saw the splen- 
dor of splendors, the face and flaming 
wings of Love.” 

‘He is becoming lyrical,” I torment- 
edly reflected, and felt, if possible, more 
Johnsonian than before. To be alone 
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with a baby is bad, but to be alone with 
a bore is bitter. For relief, I tried to 
pretend to myself that I was not there. 
I even succeeded, I think, for for a 
minute or two I lost him. When I 
caught up with him again he was play- 
ing another air: 

“That was, I think, the case with 
Janet. She had never loved before, 
and, now that she did love, the universe 
became concentrated in this individual 
who to her was the Unique. To Hubert 
he was a very ordinary person, the form 
and substance of that curious thing 
that is called Antipathy. He said as 
much and more—and might have saved 
his breath, for Janet was madly in love 
with this man, who, at the time, was 
quite mad about her. 

“But madmen have lucid intervals. I 
have told you of Janet’s beauty; I have 
told you, too, of her poverty. The one 
was a charm, the other a douche. 
Beauty her lover wanted, but also he 
needed coin. To give the due to the 
devil, who usually takes it, I have no 
doubt that in the first fevers, which 
are so contagious, he meant well by the 
girl; but to certain temperaments the 
menace of moneyless matrimony is, per- 
haps, a febrifuge. Do you not agree 
with me? Do you not agree, rather, 
that circumstances alter kisses?” 

“Yes,” I replied. ‘Particularly re- 
luced circumstances.” 

“Precisely, and there you have what 
dramatists call the central situation 
a delicious girl wildly in love with a 
brute whom she 
lhe fellow had a keep of his own, and 
little or nothing to keep it up on—a 
gaunt, gloomy Tudor affair which had 
come down to him, and which, unless 
repaired, would come down on him. 
Around and about were secular trees 
that made it all the gloomier. A mo- 
ment ago I mentioned Tennyson. Some- 
where he tells of ‘the moan of doves in 
That line will give 


( 


considered an angel 


immemorial elms.’ 
you the place.” 

“T don’t want it,” I threw in. 

“No, and you will want it less when 
I tell you more. Where was I?” 

“In the central situation.” 

“Ah, yes. Well, now enters the other 
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woman, the widow of an astronomer 
who had died of sunstroke. Her grief 
for his death, which, if abrupt, was not 
disagreeably paradoxical, could not 
have been excessive. In any event, 
such as it may have been, it was at least 
assuaged by the fortune that he left 
her.” 

“And which,” I hazarded, “appealed 
to the brute.” 

My companion _ gestured. “And 
which, as you say, appealed to Lord 
Cullen. Now, you will think, we are in 
the thick of it. Wait a second and you 
will find it gets thicker. For at the 
moment—that is, when the blue eyes of 
the widow's check book first entranced 
this man—Janet was unconscious that 
he was looking into other eyes than her 
own, 

“Not so the widow. She was discern- 
ing possibilities in Cullen, who, instead 
of following the traditions of his caste, 
and marrying a Gayety girl, had become 
engaged to a governess. but, if dis- 
cerning, she was decent, which, of 
course, the brute understood, or, rather, 
he realized that no decent woman, how- 
ever discerning, would consider a man 
who was the property of another. 

“The point with him, therefore, as 
you may see, was to fight free of Janet 
and then lay siege to that check book. 
Already mobilization had been secretly 
begun. Then came the call to arms, a 
bugle blast blown at Janet. 

“Cullen told her that with him every- 
thing devil, that he 
barely servant. But 
poverty had no terrors for this girl, who 
upped, when sup she did, on a crust, 
and she answered him with smiles. 

“Now, however perverse a cad may 
be, he cannot beat down a dog simply 
because it loves him. There are limits 
even to human turpitude. Then, too, | 
have never known a man, good, bad, 
or indifferent, who would not prefer to 
brave mythical redskins, than face a 
woman’s tears. Janet had shed no tears 
as yet, or, if she had, they were but 
tears of joy. The fanfare had been so 


was going to the 


11 
could Maintain a 


much music to her. 
“Seeing which, Cullen varied his tac- 
He defiled into his keep, and from 


tics. 
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that stronghold wrote Janet a dozen 
pages, pages in which sordidness strug- 
gled with grammar, pages that one 
word would have covered, pages that 
said only ‘Finis. Only that! Only 
the trumpet’s note that heralds an eter- 
nal silence.” 

After that fine phrase, which I had 
heard before, my companion stopped to 
light another cigarette. Then at once 
he was off again: 

“T was not with Cullen when he com- 
mitted that crime, and I cannot tell you 
how he felt; but I may tell you that 
when | heard of it I felt that there was 
no man living whom I envied less. Yet 
even now I must omit to judge him. 
We are all of us strangers to one an- 
other; not infrequently we are stran- 
gers to ourselves. The motives of hu- 
man actions are not always for human 
ken. Because of the fate prepared for 
him, it may be that, whether Cullen 
wished to or not, he was impelled to 
act as he did.” 

“Yes,” I told my companion. I no 
longer felt like a boor with a baby or 
even with a bore; he had got me at last. 
“Yes, for among all our uncertainties, 
this perhaps alone is certain—never do 
useless events occur.” 

“Never,” he repeated, “no matter 
how useless, in our blindness, the events 
may seem to us. And that fact, while it 
applies to Cullen, applies also to Janet. 
I was not with her, poor child, 
was any one with her when she got that 
yet had all the world 
been with her, she still would have been 


] 


SOU! 


nor, 


infamous letter; 
In the great crises of the 
y one is, and Janet was so thor- 
oughly alone that she could not bear 
it. When at last her brother found her, 
she had gone.” 
“Gone?” 
“With a hatpin she had run herself 
through that aching heart of hers, 
which, because of the ache, she well 


arone, 


every 


knew where to pierce.” 

At this, I shifted in my chair, and, 
whether because of the night air or the 
story, or both, I shivered. Through the 
window behind me drifted the hum of 
talk. From beyond, over the inky 
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music from the warship 


the 


sirup, 
came. 

“Beside her was Cullen’s infamy, and 
beside that, one line: ‘I forgive him, 
and may God forgive me.’ ’ 

“And Hubert,” I asked, 
generous ?” 

“\Would you have been?” 

“You see,”’ I answered, “when igno- 
rant people are injured, they blame 
others; the wise blame themselves; the 
evolved blame no one.” 

“Quite so—when the injury is per- 
sonal. But if it affected some one for 
whom you deeply cared, would you not 
then take reprisals? It is a case of 
conscience, no doubt. Yet, in any 
event, Hubert did, or at least attempted 
to. He secured a pistol, and went 
straight to Cullen, whom he found 
seated beneath one of his immemorial 
elms, and occupied, if you please, with 
a copy of Punch. At sight of Hubert, 
at sight, rather, of the menace of him, 
he sprang up.  Point-blank, Hubert 
fired. Cullen dropped, and Hubert, 
turning the pistol, killed himself.” 

“Killed himself also!’ I exclaimed. 

“No, not also. © Cullen was_ not 
touched, or but barely touched. The 
bullet singed the hair above an ear, and 
lodged itself in the elm. In the elm, 
mind you, not in Cullen. But the im- 


“was he as 


minence of death, combined with the 
unlordliness of the lord, did, at the 
moment, for him. He fainted and top- 
pled over. It was then that Hubert, 


fancying him dead, turned the pistol on 

himself. What do you think of it?” 
“What do I think of it?” I 

‘| think that the dice of destiny were 


repeated. 


strangely cogged. It was Cullen who 
should have died, Cullen only. What 


had Janet done that she should have 
been forced to kill herself? What had 
lfubert done to have a similar fate?” 
My companion raised a hand. “How 
do I know what they had done? All I 
know is that Cullen appeared to have 
ronged them.” 
“Appeared to!” | 
eems a bit colorless.” 
\ly companion readjusted his mono- 
cle. “Perhaps. But not from the 
tandpoint of anterior lives. Accord- 


exclaimed. ‘That 
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ing to the theory of it, we none of us 
can be injured except by those who em- 
body our past. Whatever we suffer 
comes from there. People who harm 
us are but puppets come to claim such 
debts as we ourselves have incurred. 
Apparently Cullen was but an ordinary 
brute; actually he may have been the 
hand of fate.” 

“Not a very clean one, then,” I had 
to protest. ‘Fate, I think, might have 
deodorized him.” 

“It did,’ my companion replied. 
“And there is the remarkable part of it. 
By the way, are you superstitious ?” 

“Oh,” I answered, ‘when the new 
year begins on the thirteenth, then, like 
every one else, I am apt to fear it may 
be unlucky. Otherwise, superstition 
seems to me the parody of faith. but 
why do you ask?” 

“Because Cullen developed a curious 
dislike for the tree before which he 
had been shot at. The estate was en- 
tailed, and legally he had no right to 
lop so much as a branch. But he took 
the law in his own hands. While he 
was about it, he took an ax. He might 
as well have used a penknife. But Cul- 
len, who had two deaths to his debit, 
was not to be balked by an elm. He 
bored a hole in it, and inserted an ex- 
plosive. That explosive : 

My companion paused, leisurely lit a 
fresh cigarette, exhaled the smoke, con- 
sidered me. 





| prodded him. “Well?” 
He nodded. “That explosive dis- 
charged the bullet that Hubert had 


fired, the bullet that had been intended 
for Cullen, but that, having misSed him, 
had bided its time, there in the tree, 
until it could, and did, get at him.” 

“You don’t mean ‘ 

Again my companion nodded. “I do. 
I do mean it. The bullet went straight 
through his throat, and severed the 
carotid artery. Lord Cullen was dead. 
What do you say to that? Don’t you 
think it was fate?” 

What I did think was that it seemed 
rather odd that I, who read the papers, 
had missed an account of a matter so 
unusual, and I was about to say as 
much when my companion stood up. 
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“T should much like to stop and talk 
it over with you,” he obligingly re- 
sumed. “But,” he added, indicating, as 
he spoke, the warship, “I am due on the 
Thunderer. They are having a dance 
there. Good night.” 

Feeling that I had been having some- 
thing of a dance myself, I turned and 
watched him go. 

He passed through the open window 
into the room from which we had come, 
and, as he passed, I saw him stop and 
say a word to Spencer Poole. 

A moment later I, too, got up, and 
entered the room, which, as before, re- 
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sounded with the call of numbers, the 
announcement of points. 

“Who was that chap?’ I asked my 
friend. 

But Poole, his eyes on the cards, did 
not immediately answer. Then absently 
he looked at me. ‘What chap?” 

“The man that just spoke to you, the 
man who was with me in the reading 
room when you joined us.” 

“Oh, that fellow? . Why, I thought 
you knew him. That’s Eric Hereward, 
the novelist. Has he been rehearsing 
one of his plots to you? If so, I can 
sympathize. He did it to me.” 


THE LOVING CUP 


pu. pledge you a cup, dear, where we stand! 


The winter’s weight is hard on the land; 
The winter birds fly gray in the snow, 
And the winds complain wherever they go; 


But I'll pledge you a cup, and we'll drink, we two, 
To the summer that lasts the whole year through! 
To the flower that seeds in the 

And the fire that glares where the trail 

To the joy of life in the grip of vain, 

And the lamps of love that shine ttrough the rain! 
Who cares for the season? \Ve'll drink, we two, 
To the summer that lasts the whole year through! 


We'll always have wine to drink it in, 

Though taverns be far, and purses thin; 

And we'll lack no beaker, oh, heart ©’ mine, 

For our lips are the cup and our love the wine, 

And whenever we drink we'll find, we tw 

The summer that lasts the whole year thrcugh 
.. AL 
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SOFT and drooping as the Vir- 

gin’s hands, the padre’s gar- 
den lay rumpled like a paint- 
ed fabric behind his house, 
breathing its motionless per- 
fume into the gold, still sunlight. 

Most of this incense was the warm 
smell of the late jacintas; yet the yel- 
low rays drew also to themselves the 
inner nature of waxlike roses, and the 
faint beauty of quiet violets. 

The padre was happy as he moved 
about in the dreamy heaviness; and it 
was strange, he thought, that he should 
not be sad so late as the twenty-first 
Every other year that he 





of October. 
could remember had brought wind in- 


lhe “155]1 sate: F lan 
breezes, chill instead of lan 


stead of 


suorous temperateness, before the love- 
ly St. Ursula’s day. And with a limp 
j in one hand, and a fallen 
ellow rose in his other, he thanked his 


} - | +1 +] onae . T) 
ltather, and then the fair saint 


for having let his garden live 


herself, 
SO long 
this year, 

Up from the garden to his ancient 
church the manured grass rolled in vel- 
vet waves, greener than any other in 
the north of grassless Spain; and di- 
rectly down from it, toward the rugged 
chasm, along the wide-swathing track 
freshets of undammed moun- 
sweep each autumn and 
the pink earth climbed 
red to old-rose color till 

terraces of white 
1 the chasm 


turn strewed the 


where 
tain rain must 
each spring, 
steadily from 
it crumbled over the 


ne that in 





with its gleaming dust and jagged frag- 
ments. 

His traveling thoughts seemed to 
mingle with the soft, bright atmosphere 
—an atmosphere so thin and fine that 
he felt as if he saw with eyes as well 
as mind the miracle that, far leagues 
behind the first tall, lavender mountain, 
lay hidden from Terassa—the great 
pile of God’s granite, Monte Sagrada; 
as if he saw, too, beyond the great val- 
ley and its strange, round hills, the 
huge, still Mediterranean mysteriously 
drinking her color from the beneficent 
sky, or as mysteriously giving it; as if 
he could see, resting faintly on the far 
deep turquoise, even the gray-blue of 
the lonely Belearics. 


“There can be no wickedness in the 


world!” he whispered tensely, closing 
and unclosing his eyes. “Not this day! 
Not in sucl uurs! Not in such sun 
light! There is not. I will not allow 
“hy # 
| 

He turned with a great start, for 
the torn sound of trampled flower 


stalks had sourded behind him, and the 
small person of Tito, though not at all 
suggesting wickedness, yet came upon 
him with the desperate swoop of a ban- 
dit; and his uplifted, flowered hands 
had quick work to do to keep the fly 
ing body from danger, for Tito had 
sprung upon his neck, while from Ti 


to’s own came a torrent of excited 
speech. 
“She is here again! Again! Na- 
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nette’s lady! Who gave you your lit- 
tle dog, Nanette! I swear it! The 
American lady! The rich lady! At the 
fonda! In the carriage without mules! 
It smells worse than the garden!” 
“You confuse me!” cried the padre, 


setting him sharply down. “The 
North American lady? The one 
who re 





“Without mules, padre! And her 
fur is off, yet she looks rich without! 
I swear it! Quite rich! She pulled 
me over the wheel, and kissed me, and 
asked me if you were alive!” 

“Thanks to our own dear Father,” 
said the padre, pulling Tito’s hand 
from around his knee, “I am still alive. 
Have you ever noticed, my dear, that 
God protects the unwary? Else my 
gown might have been damaged again! 
Are you calm? You will be if you 
smell this pretty flower. What a sweet 
little shoulder you have, my dear! Let 
me turn it gently this way, till you see 
the valley bridge ; and then, nearer, just 
where my finger points to from under 
your chin, the white house where Car- 
los lives. Go and tell him, Tito, that 
the American lady is in Terassa, and 
that he should pay his compliments to 
her. If he is rude, tell him that I have 
already gone to the fonda to pay my 
own. Will you go, dear—and will you 
be excited?” 

“Yes,” said Tito, darting to the pink 
slope behind the last flowers of the 
garden. 

“But must 
ning padre, catching his collar as he 
put one leg on the sliding red earth. 
“You must be calm with Carlos.” But 
from under his right hand the corduroy 
collar jerked, and from the low barri- 
cade the black velvet of Tito’s left leg 
vanished; and the padre, half smiling, 
half praying, walked back among the 
flowers, and plucked one here, or ca- 
ressed one there, step after step through 
the small aisles of jacintas, through the 
gold vibrations of the blue-and-white 
afternoon, through the sacred hours of 
the saint whose name was so pretty— 
Ursula. 

“T am glad, 


~ 





vou not!” cried the run- 


my Father, that she is 


come again,” he said, with silent voice, 
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yet moving lips. “May it please you 
that she is not in trouble now. I will 
go promptly to the fonda; but she is 
wealthy, and must have some little 
while for rest.” 

Yet apparently she had given her- 
self none, for, feeling an earthly pres- 
ence near him, he again turned quickly, 
and saw her standing but a few feet 
from him, waist-deep in the taller blos- 
soms, silently regarding him. Though 
she met his full gaze, and with her 
strange little smile, she did not speak, 
as if there were later time in plenty for 
the use of words. 

Though in truth she had not on the 
drooping silver furs that had so marked 
her out in small Terassa—though in 
fact she had come out into the season’s 
lingering warmth without a hat, like 
any peasant, and with an unfamiliar 
long robe falling from the shoulders of 
her impressive form, yet anywhere, 
even in a great city filled with people, 
he would Kave known her—from the 
glinting, burnished red hair, with its 
flecks and shifting threads of brass 
and copper, and from that strange half 
smile at one corner of her half-nervous, 
half-determined lips. 

He stepped toward her with the two 
smallest of his large fingers stretched 
out to clasp her absurdly little hands, 
while his great thumbs and their com- 
panions held up for her his garnering 
of jacintas and yellow-crimson over- 
lown roses. 

“Yes, I would have known you any- 
where.” 

“In this?” She smiled again, 
out the shining copper robe from where 
it drooped through the green of the 
stalks and the sunlit white of the ja- 
cintas. “I threw by the purples for 


holding 


you. Did you think them vain? I did 
not ask you. Or gloomy? I did not 
ask. Or unbecoming? I did not ask 


you that. I have done everything you 
told me—except to become a Catholic.” 

\ small shadow came into his eyes, 
but he dispelled it quickly. “Did you 
become happy for me?” 

‘ * of 

[I became—not unhappy,” she an- 
swered. 


“Then you } 


have been a good pupil 
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—for one who left her master,” he said. 

“T am glad, my daughter. And that 
you have come again I am happy, my 
dear.” 

The eyes that she had lowered upon 
her weight of blossoms glanced swiftly 
up at him, and then away, and a tinge 
of quick color deepened the faint one 
in her clear white cheeks. 

“You are strange—you North Amer- 
icans,” said the padre, his expression 
puzzled. “You are full of strange, 
quick little moods, unlike my loved 
Spaniards. Why did you suddenly 
blush, my dear?” 

“Because of—that,” she said. “I did 
not know whether I would be truly wel 
come to you—yes, I knew; but 
an American always doubts affection. 
Well, I find you completely the same, 
‘xcept—more so. You never called me 
that when I knew you before—my— 
my dear.’ ” 

“I knew it,” 
fully. 

“Knew what?” she asked swiftly. 

Ile looked steadily into her eyes be 
fore he spoke. Then he said: 

“That you are still unhappy.” 

She looked as steadily back into his, 
at last without her hard little smile, 
and with a seriousness [ that 


yes, 


said the padre thought- 


of face 
softened its doubtful lines. 
“You know when I do not evade, my 
my padre. I am less unhappy.” 


“So much is well,” he answe 


red gen 

“My daughter, let me tell you 

ymething of which, in this hour of 
friends remeeting, to be truly hay 

it is St. Ursula’s day. Look at my 


never found 
before. Are 


saint has 
Terassa 


garden, That 
such flowers in 
you not well come?” 

“How strange!” she said 
“That is my name—Ursula. 
know that when you spoke?” 

“No,” said the padre, “for you did 
not sign your letters—a curious cus 
tom, yet one whose intimacy pleased 
me. Here we call you always ‘the 
American lady,’ with our breath a little 


per ” 
taken, 


sl ywly, 
Did you 


Lifting one of her _ blossom-filled 
hands, he drew it under and around 
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his arm. “Come, my dear foreign 
friend. lor conversation, sitting in the 
poorest chairs is easier than standing 
among the richest flowers.” 

With intwined arms, the large black 
figure and the sheening copper one 
pressed between the thick blossoms to 
the pathway by the house, and around, 
and into the low, quiet room that the 
woman so poignantly remembered. 

“And your thirty little boys?” she 
asked. “Do they still work in the poppy 
fields, giving you one peseta each year, 
perhaps, to pay for what you give them 
—-their keep, and your time and worry, 
and then, as if orphans were born to 
luxuries, a great, glittering, golden 
heart to play with?” 

“My dear,” said the padre, “you ex 
aggerate—one of your sins, my dear. 
But I will confess to you that I myself 
have been extravagant, and may have 
one more peseta this year, for, thanks 
to God’s will, my little boys have for 
a whole week been thirty-one.” 

“T could have known it!” she said. 
“And yet I selfishly came to tax the 
golden heart some more.” 

“To tax it, my dear,” he answered, 
“is your privilege. And to follow your 
courteous and pretty thought, to be paid 





in gold is but your right. You said 
that you have followed much of my 
counsel,” he continued. ‘Then it must 
happily be that you put away your 
grief—which was wrong, because too 
strong, my dear—and unbarred your 
ul heart to what might come 

nds, new peoples, new—affec 

tions, perhaps. Is it not so?” 


ps. 

“Ves,” she said; “I have tried, Padre 
Pedro, and—succeeded. Succeeded too 
much. So that now, with the going 
of the old pain, the old beauty is gone. 
I feel like a traitor. Can you under- 
stand that?” 

“Yes,” he answered. 
better even so?” 

“Ves, yes. But—there is nothing in 
its place—nothing at all. Simply space 
where at least pain used to be. Oh, 
padre, the sense of failure is so great! 
And the sense of pride! With you, out 
of the whole world of millions of peo- 
ple, I lose that pride somehow. I have 


“Yet is it not 
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been a Catholic enough to confess 
things shamelessly to you.” 

“My dear,” said the padre, after 
studying her face through a little si- 
lence, “the rich purple colors that you 
used to wear—shall I tell you why I 
did not like them, when I knew, as 
only a priest could, how beautiful they 
were? Because, my daughter, they 
were the colors of the thoughts you 
had. And have you not let me think 
to-day that your heart and mind are 
now a rich, a golden, bronze?” 

“They are, padre! I mean, they 
were!” She had lifted her head, and 
again he saw, through the shimmering 
motes, the curious ruby-red light that 
could flash from her gold-brown eyes. 
“For a little while, padre, they were. 
I swear it. See how Spanish has be- 
come my speech! I have traveled 
through your Spain, and your people. 
Their poverty, their gentleness in pov- 
erty, their affectionateness! I say to 
you these things have made me wish 
to be something with my money, if I 
could not with my art—no, not my art, 
my—paint. Then I failed again. I do 
not know how to give away money. I 
become embarrassed, as a rich person 
always must in the presence of pov- 
erty. They respect themselves so! I 
am afraid of hurting their feelings. So 
I put back my purse, and looked at 
scenery. Looked and looked till I could 
bear myself, and my struggle to fol- 
low your advice, not one day more. 
That is why I have come to Terassa.” 

“On a happy day, my dear,” said the 
padre quietly. “Is it not—with such a 
garden, and such a saint to enjoy it? 
And as you are not fastened, like her, 
into this one day of the calendar, shall 
you not stay longer than before—un- 
til, for instance, your mind becomes as 
soft and pretty as your hair and your 
beautiful dress? It would be happy for 
us if you would have a little house of 
your own from some one—more do- 
mestic than the fonda if more humble.” 

“Could I?” she asked eagerly. 

“Tt would be expensive,” hesitated 





the padre; “but you have called your- 
self wealthy, and for a small inn, the 
fonda has charged you, I am led to 
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fear, unkindly. Perhaps you could like 
Amarillis’ house, for I noticed you once 
strangely intent upon Amarillis.” 

“If her house is like her,” said the 
lady, “it will be very quiet. I could 
have it for what? Perhaps two hun- 
dred pesetas a month—or four hundred 
perhaps 

“Dio mio!” cried the padre. “Would 
you ruin her? She must have no more 
than fifty, or she would lose her bal- 
ance trying to do some extraordinary 
thing with it. She shall go and sleep 
with Inés, who is also anxious for a 
little money, and give her half, and 
come each day and do your house- 
work, while Inés does her own for 
both.” 

“T do not understand it at all,” she 
said; “but I have utter faith in you. 
If she may have but fifty for her lovely 
little house, will you take the one hun- 
dred and fifty for your church?” 

“You are not a Catholic, my dear,” 
he answered gravely. “You say you 
have ‘utter faith’ in me. Am I more 
important than God?” 

“To me—yes.” 

“Ursula,” said the padre, sighing, 
“you know that my keenest joy in Te- 
rassa has been in my fields of industry, 
and my thirty beloved little boys who 
plant the poppies in them. I never call 
them orphans, for I dislike the word; 
but you know their circumstances; and 
such, dear friend, is my belief in your 
character that I would give you one if 
it would make you happy. Indeed, I 
will give you the thirty-first, whom I 
found in Barcelona just a week ago— 
one who is almost as sweet as Tito. 
Would that make you happy, Ursula?” 

“Dio mio!’ she cried, raising her 
hands in panic. “Truly, truly, padre, 
I love you for your trust in me. But 
—why, I would not know how to un- 
dress him!” 

“T did not know myself the night 
my first orphan was left here,” said the 
padre. “But he did not sleep in his 
clothes that night—or ever again, | 
fear. Let me show you Edmundo—he 
is asleep now.” 

He did not see her gesture of dis- 
may, for he had gone from the room, 

















and she heard him stepping softly up 
his diminutive stairway. When he re- 
turned, he was holding in his arms the 
limp, straggling figure of a little Span- 
ish boy, so Spanish and so prettily yel- 
low of skin that he might have slipped, 
in his small green smock, off the mot- 
tled bark of a planeta tree. 

The padre watched her anxiously. 
She stood looking at the quiet, small 
figure in his arms, and then silently 
through the window. 

“So this, Ursula, could not make you 
happy?” he asked. 

“No.” Without turning, she still 
gazed out across the chasm road into 
the distant valley. 

“Well, well,” sighed the padre, sink- 


ing upon his chair and drawing the 
heavy, small head more restfully 
against his heart; “you know better 


than I, perhaps. Selfishly I am glad 
not to part with him, The next pop- 
pies should be the prettier because of 
such a pretty What can make 
you happy, Ursula?” 

“According to your own words last 
year,” she answered, “my—wealth. 
That young man who would not take 
my money—is he still here? Does he 
still paint? I have often thought of 
him. Padre, in your Spain I have now 
been to many places, and seen in them 
so much—so much, padre—that 
was lovely painting. Well, in one of 
your two artists who 
th 


hay 
DOY. 


ig 


very 


& 
ilive 
his 


are 
than in 
ctures, and in the other there 
Ask him again, 
adre Why is he so stubborn 
so brutally rude? Does your English 
comprehend that little word? He 
would not shake hands with me when 
he said good-by, and if that is hurt 
pride it is worse pride than you have 
accused in me, or else it is your own 
fault, for you made the proposal to 


great 
ere is no more sunlight 
] 1, 1 pi 
no more humanity) 
I 


n 


me. I was hurt. I have said it, and 
I am hurt yet. Well, ask him again.” 
The padre hesitated in his words 


nore anxiously than he had yet done. 
“Daughter, how you thrust difficulty 
upon me—much as I love to strive for 
you. I have not understood him—I 
inyself. You know, he is an agnostic, 
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ke you—and without the sweetness 


li 
that God put only in women. I am 
afraid, my dear, that it is partly be- 
cause I am, despite my book reading, 
so provincial that | am weak and em- 
barrassed toward gentlemen; and if 
Carlos is not a gentleman, then all my 
learning has not taught me just what 
he is. Well, am I a good messenger, 
then? Besides, must I lose him? He 
is content here, working in the vine- 
yards for his necessities, and making 
his pictures for pleasure out of his own 
little money, which he has never ex- 
plained to me. Must you have him a 
great, famous painter even if he 
would?” 

“You do not quite understand, dear,” 
she said, with a sigh so long that it 
covered the littlke word even from her 
own hearing. “Oh, padre, try again!” 

“Would you not try, then, yourself?” 
He watched her pleadingly. ‘I am sure 
he is this moment at the fonda, waiting 
with his respects, for Tito fell all the 
way down the chasm to inform him.” 

She turned upon him in a swift de- 
mand of helpless anger: ‘Why did you 
tell him?’ But she gasped back what 
more would come, for her flashing eyes 
discovered Carlos standing there be- 
tween them in the doorway, waiting for 
the end of their speech, which for some 
moments had been meaningless Eng- 


lish. 

She came to him with one of her 
two smiles—not hard, but gracious— 
and held out her hand, with the quick 
vord “Salud!” And he bent his head 
ver it He was very slender, vet this, 


by any one seeing him for the first time, 
was not at once noticed, because, per- 
haps, of the pure olive skin he had, with 
something coming up through it that 
was almost as.red as the lips, whose 
two corners drooped even when the soft 
lines were parted. 

As his head hovered over the out- 
stretched hand that he did not touch, 
her fair cheeks gradually flushed to the 
deep color of his, and then grew to 
their own peculiar white again as she 
dropped her hand and turned toward 
the priest’s chair. 


“Padre,” she said as suddenly as if 
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Carlos had not been there, “where is 
Nanette? To think that I forgot her 

-the thing I gave you because | loved 
it more than anything else! Is she 
dead—or given away ?” 

“Nanette, Nanette!” called the padre, 
and the sluggish silver mass moved 
from under a cushion in the corner. 

“Oh—oh!” the lady cried, slipping to 
her knees. “Could you hear my voice 
so long, and not come out? Do you 
remember me, Nanette?” 

Nanette paused, with her head turned 
so much that a part of one eye showed 
through, and then progressed _ silkily 
and sulkily toward the padre’s chair. 

“Nanette!” exclaimed the lady; and 
Nanette, annoyed into a startled whine, 
leaped on and buried herself in the 
padre, pushing her nose between his 
black, comfortable gown and the sleep 
ing Edmundo. 


“There you have it!” cried the 
woman. “Something I would have 


sworn cared for me!” And, rising, she 
turned again to the window. 

The padre’s hands lay on Nanette, 
nervously stroking her, while his arms 
tightened Edmundo against his heart. 

“Carlos,” he said slowly, “it is a duty 
in this world to make people happy 
when we can do so reasonably. Dear 
boy, I know from our friend here that 
she would be happier than she now is 
if you would take enough of her money 
to become famous. I understand too 
little of such matters to know the value 
of the case, but giving is more blessed 
than receiving, thence her happiness; 
and I feel that your part would be truly 
giving unless you have a sensible rea 
son to refuse her. Carlos, have you 
one?” 

“T must not take her money,” said 
Carlos, looking at the floor instead of 
at either of them. 

“Carlos,” said the padre, with sud 
den determination, “TI have little rea 
soning power, with either you or her, 
because you are not of my faith; but 
I have a peculiar feeling in me to-day 
that something is wrong- somewhere 


that can be righted.” 
“Come!” said the American woman, 
passing between them. 


“Be kind!” 
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“I deliberately do not want to take 
your money,” said Carlos, 

“Oh, there you have it again!” she 
exclaimed, turning to the padre with 
hot English words. ‘What is there 
anywhere that I can do in life? Now 
do you see what I have meant all along? 
You see, it is the same as it was with 
Nanette.” 

Carlos jumped to his feet, clenching 
his hands and_ closing his eyes. 
“Though I do not know English, padre, 
I am not deaf and dumb and blind. 
The lady has likened me to her dog!” 

“Carlos,” cried the padre, “this is my 
house! I do not understand either of 
you, but I love you both, and I will 
not allow violence from you to her.” 

He had sprung up, clasping the child 
more tightly in his indignation; and 
now, under the flame of their sharp 
speech, Edmundo’s eyes gradually 
opened, and in their sleepy confusion 
locked dazedly up into those of the 
American _ lady. Wonderingly they 
rested upon her, gazing and gazing, un- 
til his groping mind made him turn his 
head, and he found himself looking into 
the face of Carlos. Then he quickly 
turned his head again. The vision was 
still there, golden and copper-colored 
and white, with little gleams of light, 
in a rough, dancing circle, all around 
her hair; but she was looking at Carlos, 
not at him, and from his disappoint- 
ment and the blinking sunlight he shut 
his eyes tight, with a little shudder. 

“We wakened him,” said the padre. 
“T will put him to bed again.” And he 
went softly from the room. Nanette 
walked dully after him; and in the still 
ness of the small room the American 
lady went to Carlos, reaching forth her 
hand. “Forgive me! Remember, I am 
proud like you, and you had hurt my 
feelings.” 

“T do not want to hurt your feel- 
ings!” cried Carlos, with tears break- 
ing onto his cheeks; and he stepped 
through the doorway and ran down the 
chasm road. 

Her face was very white when the 
padre came again into the room. 

“Ursula,” he said slowly, “will you 
not change your mind about your 

















money, and use it for a different pur- 
pose? There are many kinds of star- 
vation in this hungry world, and I am 
sure that I clearly see a particular kind 
in you. Will you not even try Ed- 
mundo? He has not yet worked in 
the poppy fields. Perhaps you might 
spare him some pain, for little boys 
are sometimes very much frightened 
when they first come to Terassa.” 

She stood looking through the bra- 
zened window, and then curiously at 
him. 

“Padre,” she said, “has it ever oc- 
curred to you that a woman wants to 
be desired? To her a child is only the 
culmination of her desire, the proof to 
her of—his. Do I offend you? I do 
not want a child unless it represents my 
—love.” 

“Did you see how he gazed at you?” 
asked the padre. ‘Can you remain un- 
happy when any one, even a young lit- 
tle orphan, could look at you like that?” 

“Evidently I can,” she said, “for I 
am very unhappy.” 

The padre sighed. 

“T will urge you no more, my daugh- 
ter. And, indeed, it would have taxed 
me in pure gold to give him up. I[ 
merely had believed, my dear, that 
God’s lovely hand might have worked 
in it. Everything with God’s purpose 
in it must do good, and I had childishly 
thought that Edmundo would surely 
prove, if not what you desired, at least 
an instrument, my dear.” 
“An instrument! Yes, padre.” Her 

smile came again to the corner 
of her mouth, harder than he had ever 
“Tt might well be the 
poor, contemptible 


littl 
seen it before. 
punta which the 
hired man has to use in the bull fight 
when the bull has not been properly 
killed! Simply something to put me 
out of my misery by mercifully cutting 
my neck when my fight was virtually 
over!” 

“Oh, you are bitter!” cried the padre 
bitterly. 

“Yes, and I am bitter on St. 
Ursula’s day,” she exclaimed. “T think 
I remember the legend. It was some- 
thing about virgins’ bones, was it not?” 
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“My daughter,” said the padre, “! 
wish to ask you a question.” 

Rising, he drew her to the window, 
into the small remaining shaft of sun- 
light. 

“Is this a bronze gown?” he asked, 
lifting the edge of it. 


The thirty little boys were diligently 
at work when the padre led Edmundo 
down to the poppy fields next morning. 

“Toninio!’ called the padre, sum- 
moning the handsome master of their 
labor into the highway. “It is a long 
time since we have had a _ new little 
boy in Terassa; therefore your pleasure 
this morning should be very great.” 
And he gave Edmundo to him, patting 
the small, dark head. ‘“Toninio is very 
kind, my dear, and yor need not work 
hard at first. Remember two things 
only—be happy, and obey Toninio. 
Will you remember, my dear?” 

Edmundo did not answer. He was 
gazing up at Toninio, staring mutely 
at his wonderful yellow hair. So much 
good looks, spread like a whole day’s 
butter on a single piece of bread, made 
him want to cry; and it was in silence 
that the padre went away, and that 
Toninio led him through the aisles of 
trenches and little boys among the scar- 
let and golden fiowers. 

Edmundo proved strange and prob- 
lematical. He seemed to like the glow- 
ing blossoms, touching them now and 
then with his fingers; and he seemed 
to enjoy the pretty weather, for he 
looked often up at the brilliant, smooth 
blue sky; and fo le long 
while he was gentle and _ polite, 
and gave no trouble, he did no work 
at all. The thirty little boys were very 
kind, especially Tito and José. 
talkatively planted his seeds for him, 
and Tito kissed him very often. Yet 
Edmundo, when he was not gazing sad- 
ly at the sky, kept looking up the high- 
way all the time. 

On the fourth evening Toninio came 
to the padre, his hands spread out be- 
fore him and his forehead crinkled. “I 
am at a loss, padre. Yesterday he was 
gone for two whole hours, and would 
not tell where he had been.” 


r three whole 


days, 
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“That he came back,” said the padre, 
‘shows that your instinct was right in 
not following him. Indulge him—you 
remember Tito.” 

“But I ran after him to-day,” said 
Toninio, ‘‘and he would not tell me 
where he was going.” 

“Indulge him,” said the padre. 
has never had indulgence.” 

“You are always right, padre,” said 
Toninio. “But ” He hesitated in 
the doorway. “I am sure his charac- 
ter is pretty. But, trying to catch him, 
I dropped my knife, and he would not 
tell me where it fell. He is sweet and 
good, padre, and I know he did not 
want the knife, but I know that he 
knew where it fell. There is nothing 
he is willing to speak about.” 

“Indulge him,” said the padre. 


‘ 


“He 





On the doorstep of Amarillis’ little 
house, and with her parasol digging 
small occasional holes in the sunlit dirt, 
the lady was sitting when she first real- 
ized that some one was looking at her. 

She was embarrassed, for she had 
been quite alone with her thoughts in 
the quiet square, and as he came nearer 
and slowly nearer she caught herself 
wondering what one would say to a 
child if alone with it. Then she knew 
that he was quite close, and their eyes 
meeting found her quite silent. 

Edmundo was trying to speak, and 
at last he did: 


“You are going to be the Madonna 
some day 

“What—what do you mean?” she 
asked. 


He could not answer, and she asked: 


“Why do you say that?” 
“IT do not know. Because ] 


” 


think 
So. 
He sat down beside her, and she had 
an uncomfortable feeling that she 
should say something more. They sat 
looking at the:blue sky, and after a 
long time he asked: 

“What is it made of?” 

“What is what made of ?” 

“The sky.” 

“Of—of ether, my dear. Of—noth- 
ing. That lovely color that we see is 


only something as to our eyes, little 
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Can you understand me a little? 


It is just the air that you feel on your 
cheek.” 
After a long time Edmundo said: 


boy. 


“ ’ 


But that could not be so.’ 
“Why not?” she asked. 
“Because then God would not have 

anything to stand on.” 

After a long silence she asked curi- 
ously : 

“Why do you talk about the sky to 
me?” 

“Because when I looked at it in the 
poppy fields I thought I saw you. You 
could stand on it. Not now, with your 
parasol. But in your bronze dress.” 

When, after another long silence, she 
had not answered him, he went away. 

When he came into the square the 
next afternoon some one was already 
with her. 

It was Carlos, who, in his fine green 
clothes of the city, was standing before 
the step; and a pang went through I:d- 
mundo’s heart as he hovered near them, 
for they did not seem to know that 
he was there. 

“IT am sorry,” he heard her saying, 
“that we cannot agree. And I am sorry 
that you are going to the city. With- 
out money, you were happy in Terassa. 
But without it will you be happy there? 
And I am sorry for two more things 
—that you will not tell the padre why 
you go, and that the one English word 
vou have learned should be ‘Good-by.’ 
\hy not your own beautiful ‘Adios’ ?” 


“Go you with God,” said Carlos; and 


he started away. 

Vait!” she cried. “Something has 
occurred to me—that is, that it is diff- 
cult for a Spanish gentleman to under- 
stand my country and its customs. 
Friend, we do strange things there. We 
take money, or give it, and do other 
things to it, and it is never a matter of 
manners. Will you not believe that, 
and forgive whatever mistake I have 
made with you, and with a very little 
of my money go to Madrid?” 

“Go you with God!” said Carlos, and 
again started away. He came back, his 
face very red, and bowed over her ex- 
tended hand. 

“I appreciate,” he said. 
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Her slow smile crept to the corner 
of her mouth before she answered: 

“Sincerely it is of no importance. 
There is such a thing as history in this 
world, my friend, and, though you may 
not know it, greater people than you 
and I have been mortified by the guil- 
lotine because of differences of opin- 
ion. I have money, which hurts me. 
You have paint, which hurts me even 
more. And you will not be generous 
enough to take some of my pain away 
from me in order to have a little less 
of it yourself.” 


“No,” said Carlos, “I deliberately 
will not.” And, turning his back to 


her, he walked swiftly off, leaving her 
quite alone save for a dim impression, 
like that of an echo, that as he turned, 


his lips were saying, “Go you with 
God!” 
When he had vanished into the 


chasm road, Edmundo came up and sat 
beside her, and with a little start she 
turned her sad face toward him. 

“And to-day, caballero mio, 
have you to say?” 

*“T- He hesitated painfully. “I 
—am going to marry you.” 

“What!” 

His eyes pleaded with her. 

“Will you make the favor—oh, si, 
si!/—will you make the favor to marry 
me?” 

“My dear,” she exclaimed, “you do 
not understand!” 

“T—J was sure you would not,” said 


what 





Edmundo, and began to cry. 
said, in distress, 
her arm awkwardly about his 
ders, ‘‘you are too small a boy to under- 
stand. Tell me—why do you wish to 
marry me?” 

“When they marry them they can do 
what they please to them. Hit them, 
and make them do what you like.” 

“Edmundo!” she cried, snatching her 
arm away. 

“Oh!” he said, seizing her hand. 
“Oh, what I meant to do was to marry 
you and admire you, too!” 

At sight of the hot tears that were 
creeping from under her tight-closed 
lids he began to weep himself again. 

“Make me the favor!” he pleaded. 


laying 
shoul- 


“Dear,” she 


She opened her eyes. “Oh, my dar- 
ling,” she cried, seizing him and kissing 
his entire face with many kisses, “you 
do not know what you say, or what you 
mean! My baby, you are the only little 
man who has ever asked to marry me. 
And you cannot understand why you 
cannot!” 

“Then you will not?” 

“Oh, my dear, my dear!” she ex- 
claimed, striving for words; but she 
needed no more, for he had turned 
desolately away. 

As he went timidly into the highway, 
dazzled by its long, descending width of 
brilliant yellow, he saw two persons 
walking upward. They seemed famil- 
iar, and for some reason he did not 
feel afraid of them—perhaps because 
they were reasonably small—so he kept 
walking on. 

They were Tito and José, engaged 
in earnest conversation ; and when they 
spied him they gave each other a glad 
look, and increased their pace, and came 
directly up to him with all their four 
hands outstretched. 

“We are glad to find you,” said José, 
“because Toninio is in a state on your 
account.” 

“Yes,” said Tito, “he is quite un- 
happy. So are you, but he is more im- 
portant, because he is in authority.” 

“Let me do the talking, Tito,” said 
José severely. “Edmundo, you are a 
good boy, which nobody doubts, but 
you are some years younger than I, 
for I am twelve years old, and Toninio 
worried about you that he has 
released me and Tito for the whole 
afternoon so that we could watch your 
actions.” 

“Excuse me, José,” said Tito, “but 
you speak the matter too strongly for 
such a little boy, who is even younger 
than I am. Toninio said to take care 
of him, and made no reproaches at all. 
Believe me, Edmundo, for in Terassa 
everybody is fond of everybody else.” 

“Be silent, Tito!” said José. ‘“Ed- 
mundo, we believe that you are in trou- 
ble, and though my character is more 
harsh and wicked than Tito’s, still | 
am just as kind as he is, without kissing 
people all the time—and, for that mat- 


is SO 
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ter, without crying, my poor little child, 
which is your own chief fault. We can 
prove by the padre that we are not 
tattletales, so trust me, our friend, and 
tell me your trouble.” 

“Yes,” exclaimed Tito eagerly, “tell 
us your trouble, and as both José and 
I have lived in Terassa for a great 
many years we will know better than 
you how you can get over it.” 

Edmundo, gazing through his slow 
tears at the bleared-looking ground, 
tried to speak, and could not; and as 
Tito softly took one of his hands, José 
laid a kind, firm arm upon his shoul- 
der. 

“Tf you have done a crime,” he said, 
“vou need not fear to tell me. Indeed, 
you will feel better if you do.’ 

“That is true, I assure you,” said 
Tito. “I committed a villainy once my- 
self, and I did not feel better till I had 
confessed.” 

Edmundo began to weep more des- 
perately. “I do not think I have com- 
mitted a crime,” he said. 

“Let us sit on the highway wall,” 
said José, “and speak of the matter 
calmly.” 

When they were seated, José 
Tito holding Edmundo lest he 
dizzy at sight of the far pink valley, 
his sobs lessened, and grew finally quiet 
as he relaxed his shoulder against 
José’s, and his hand between Tito’s fin- 


and 


oT Vy 
grow 


gers. 

“Now,” said 
what have you done?” 

“José means,” said 
your trouble?” 

Edmundo’s slowly answering 
was very small: 

“Twas going to marry the Ameri- 
can lady. And she will not let me.” 

His friends started so violently that 
he nearly fell into the valley, and, 
clutching him wildly, they threw them- 
selves backward, dragging him into the 
road; and the three stood silent, Tito 
gazing at him in wide-eyed wonder, 
José in half-incredulous admira- 


José, “crime or not, 


Tito, “what is 


voice 


and 
tion. 

“Do you tell us that you asked her?” 
said José at last. 


Ves. 
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“Tito,” cried José enthusiastically, 
“who would have supposed that this 
young man had such courage ?”’ 

“T myself have often wanted to,” said 
Tito, ‘but I would not have dared.” 

“IT did not mean any crime,” ex- 
claimed Edmundo; and slow tears gath- 
ered in his eyes again. 

“Come, come!” exclaimed José, in 
tones as portly as the padre’s. “We 
have said we would get you over your 
trouble, and we are honorable. Some- 
thing must be done about it. We will 
sit down, and I will think.” 

And they sat down, José with his 
eyes shut, and Tito and Edmundo wait- 
ing, much embarrassed, hand in hand. 

After interminable moments José 
opened his eyes, and there was deter- 
mination in them and upon his lips. 

“T have a plan,” he said. 

“What is it, José?” breathed 
fearfully. 

“It is a bold one,” answered José; 
“but his trouble is extreme. It is this: 
We will seize her, and hide her some 
place, and compel her to marry him.” 

“Dio mio!” cried Tito, terrified. 
“Dio mio, José!” And Edmundo, after 
a long stare of bewilderment, began to 
wail. 

“\Ve would never dare!” cried Tito. 
“What would the padre do to us? We 
would all go to the almshouse!” 

“Come, come!” exclaimed José stern- 
ly. “Be quiet, both of you! Edmundo, 
we will never help you unless you are 
truthful. Do you love her enough to 
commit a crime? Answer me truth- 
fully !” 

“Y-yes,” said Edmundo, setting his 
teeth after choking down a sob; and 
Tito turned his eyes from José to look 
at him in amazement. 

“Very well. Now, Tito, are you a 
coward, or not?” 

“You know |] 
claimed Tito reproachfully. “But I 
confess I am afraid to commit out- 
Some brave people are not 


Tito 


yr 


am not, José!” ex- 


rages. 
wicked.” 
“You have not paused for thought,” 
said José impatiently. ‘Will you lis- 
ten? The padre himself says that war 
is wicked; but have there not been re- 
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ligious wars? And will I find you a 
bad Christian yourself, Tito? You 
have every reason to know that there 
is confession. I am often too generous 
to remind you of when you stole the 
marionette, and ran away, casting the 
padre and me, and the whole popula- 


tion, into mourning for a week. Yet 
great happiness resulted from your 


deed—which was the purest wicked- 
ness, Tito, whereas this outrage is done 
for good ends on purpose. We will 
confess afterward, and they will both 
be the happier.” 

“You are more educated than I am, 
José,” said Tito, his lip trembling a lit- 
tle. “I confess that, yet I distrust the 
whole matter.” 

Edmundo, who had been thinking 
deeply, and listening with some words 
hesitating on his lips, spoke timidly : 

“Sir, I admire you very much. But 
| am afraid she would hate me.” 

“Now,” exclaimed José triumphant- 
ly, “just there is an important point 
which you are too young to understand. 
She has refused you; but all women, 
even the rich, enjoy getting married, 
and we all know that she is very elderly 
indeed without having accomplished it. 
On the other hand, they have to be 
very modest and proud at first, espe- 
cially gentlefolk. Afterward she will 
be only too pleased, besides admiring 
you for your bravery. In this even 
Tito will have to bear me out, for we 
had a case of it right here in Terassa. 
Juanita tricked her husband in order to 
him when he did not wish it: 
confe sed, aft r 
much 


” 


ma©rry 
yet by the time she 
the ceremony, he liked 
that he was as pleased as she was. 

“Vet,” said Tito, his brow furrowed, 
“even if I felt you were right, José, 
I do not see how we could do it. Where 
could we hide her, and would we be 
able to carry her there without her 
screaming ?” 

“We will think of the 
afterward,” replied 
where we shall hide her, it is quite sim- 


her so 


screaming 
e ee A 
José, \s to 


ple. Have you forgotten that little 
stone house near the shrine in the 
chasm ?” 

“Tt is not a very good house,” said 
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Tito. “It is not large enough for her 
to stand up much, and there are spiders 
in it.” 

“They do not bite,” said José; “and 
the more uncomfortable she is, the 
sooner she will consent. Even if they 
have to go there after the wedding, 
for custom’s sake, probably they will 
be going to live in a palace, or Amer- 
ica. 

“But,” said Tito, “they cannot get 
married without the padre. I seldom 
dispute you, José, but there is a point 
you did not think of.” 

“You make me impatient, Tito!” ex- 
claimed José. “We will keep her there 
until she has promised, then confess to 
the padre, and the wedding will take 
place.” 

“Sir,” ventured Edmundo, “I respect 
you very much, but I would rather not 


marry her than have her suffer too 
much. Sir, she might not consent for 


months, and I have no money to buy 
food.” 

“We will steal it,” said José. “It 
will not take more than a few days, 
and we will manage somehow.” 

Tito had grown very pale, and there 
was a catch in his voice as he looked, 
with faltering gaze, at José. 

“T will not steal,’ he said. “I will 
do anything else not to hurt your feel- 
ings, José, but I had a bad conscience 
once about stealing, and it was such 
an uncomfortable crime to commit that 
I am too cowardly to do it any more.” 


“Come, come!” said José, putting his 


arm over Tito’s shoulders. “I am not 
as cruel as you think, Tito. I would 
never ask you to steal, for you have 
told me how you suffered. But if I 


and Edmundo do the stealing, which 
will be very little, and afterward for- 


>. 


given, will you help telling the lies: 

“There is a salad in the padre’s pan- 
try,” said Edmundo, 

“There!” cried José. “You, Ed- 
mundo, are sensible as well as brave! 
Is it a whole fresh salad, all laid out 
ready to be made?” 

“Yes,” said Edmundo. 

His tears were gone; but not very 
far, for they were standing in Tito’s 


eyes; and Tito, in a confusion of 
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thoughts, was striving for words that 
would not form themselves. 

“But—José—to cut up a salad we 
would have to have a knife, and we 
have promised—we—we are not al- 
lowed to play with knives, José.” 

“TI know where there is a_ knife,” 
said Edmundo. 

“We will march on her to-morrow,” 
said José. 


In the slow, bright hours of the next 
afternoon, the padre sought out To- 
ninio, calling him from the fields into 
the highway. 

“Where is Edmundo?” he asked. 

“T do not know, padre. I indulge 
him, as you instructed. But I was so 
worried that I took it on myself to 
have Tito and José follow him about. 
I chose them because they had shown 
special kindness for him. They were 
with him yesterday, and, while their 
reports are vague, they say he is a 
good boy, and truthful and brave.” 

“T am not fond of the word ‘brave,’ ” 
said the padre. ‘“Toninio, would he be 
brave enough to steal?” 

“Never!” exclaimed Toninio warm- 
ly. “I have not overseen thirty little 
boys without knowing that.” 

“You comfort me,” replied the padre, 
“for I have been very puzzled. While 
I was making my visits this morning 
my salad disappeared. At least, I think 
so. I have lately been absent of mind, 
but surely I did not eat a whole salad 
[ am cer- 


sick after- 


in a moment of abstraction. 
tain | would have been 
ward.” 

Toninio’s brow had become as 
rowed as the padre’s. 

“It—it is strange,” he hesitated. 
“Padre, there is something mysterious 
abroad, for a thing happened in my 
own house this morning. While Vio- 
leta was at the market a chair van- 
ished from the house. It would not 
have been a theft, for this chair had 


fur- 


only three legs, and was quite useless. 
We had kept it only because it was a 
wedding tribute, and we felt sorry for 
its broken leg.” 

“T think,” said the padre, “that I will 
strangely 


ask Rosa’s advice. I am 
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some- 


troubled. She is very clever 
times.” And as Toninio returned to 
the little boys he walked across the 
highway to old Rosa’s house. 

“Rosa,” he said, “I need your coun- 
sel.” 

She was engaged in dressing herself 
before her mirror, and turned to him 
with an ancient Manila shawl half 
drawn about her shoulders. 

“And I need yours,” she said sharp- 
ly. “I was preparing this fashionable 
costume in order to visit you, as you 
have been neglecting me for a week. 
[ am proud enough, but my news is so 
terrifying that I had put away my pride 
and was going to you. Let me tell you, 
the devil is again in Terassa! I had 
an accidental nap this morning. Now 
that I am almost sixty-nine years old, 
I will not stop to apologize for that.” 

“You are seventy-four,” said the 
padre testily. “Come to the point.” 

“T swear to you, I am seventy-two!” 
cried Rosa angrily. “Lut abuse me as 
you will, the fact remains that while I 
was so wickedly asleep some one was 
in my house.” 

“And stole something? 
the padre. 

“No,” snapped Rosa, “not something, 
but three things—a blanket, a kettle of 
hot milk, and a bolster!” 
~“T am troubled—I am troubled!” ex- 


” 


demanded 


claimed the padre. “Rosa, my own 
house and another have been robbed 
to-day, and I came to you in the hope 
of wise advice.” 

“Let me remind you at once,” cried 


Rosa, “that my conclusions are almost 
always right, as you often’admit, and I 
am certain that this wickedness will 
lead back to that American woman! 
You need not give a gesture of disgust, 
for the rich should always be suspected, 
and I tell you I had a feeling the day 
she came here, in all those haughty 
clothes, that we would meet some trag- 
edy in them before she left.” 

“Come, come!” protested the padre. 
“Your own clothes are very 
meek, Come, let us sit quietly down 
on your doorstep, according to our old 
custom, and talk over the matter.” 


not so 
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The lady thought that there was 
something strange about them as they 
came into the square. She had hoped 
that Edmundo might visit her again, 
but she had not expected the approach 
of three little boys. They were arm 
in arm, like friends, and seemed to be 
progressing in a general way across the 
square; yet they made little headway, 
and their black shadows jerked sharply 
ahead of them as if one were retarding 
another. 

She recognized Edmundo from his 
diminutive stature, and then Tito from 
his tight velvet trousers, and then José 
from his very loud voice, with which 
he was shouting, “Come, come!” 

She had heard the sad story of Ama- 
rillis and her downfall at the fonda, and 
she was seized by the peculiar thought 
that the proprietor might be still so 
wicked that he had sold liquor to the 
little boys. 

When they arrived directly before 
her, as pale and swaying as a statue 
in a distorted mirror, she rose in posi- 
tive alarm. “What is it, children? 
What is the matter with you? What 
is it?” 

In the silence that followed, Tito’s 
eyes—and Edmundo’s—were darting 
sidewise at José, whose face was grow- 
ing whiter and whiter. 

“You—have—got to 
gasped. 

“Come where? What do you mean? 
You frighten me!” 

“T told you she would be frightened 
it once,” cried Jose to Tito. “You— 

ou have got to consent. You have 
got to come to a house where there is 
a salad, for we are going to be kind, 
and stay there till you have consented.” 

“And we are not doing wrong!” 
shouted Tito. “We are going to con- 
fess as soon as you have consented.” 


come!” he 


“And if you scream,’ José stam- 
mered, “you will frighten the town, 


which the padre would not like.” 
“And,” sobbed Edmundo, “these gen- 
tlemen promise me that you will be 
very happy afterward.” 
Suddenly her fright had changed to 
laughter; yet as she sank down on the 
tep there were tears in her eyes. 
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“Children, children,” she managed to 
say, “how dear you are! What dear 
little boys! But you are little boys, and 
you must believe me when I say that 
I cannot marry Edmundo. Truly the 
padre himself would never consent. I 
love all of you—all three of you. And 
I will not scream. But still, my dears, 
even if I let you take me to the house, 
the padre would never consent.” 

“It has failed, José!” cried Tito. “I 
knew in the beginning that it would 
fail. And we have to confess anyway.” 
He was dragging desperately at José’s 
hand. “You promised me we would 
confess, José. Come, let us do so at 
once!” 

As they ran frantically off, Edmundo 
tried to follow; but she caught him 
back to her and folded him in her 
arms, 

“Stay with me!” she pleaded. “Can 
you not understand, darling, that I can 
love you without marrying you?” 

He slipped away from her arms, and 
his head drooped. 

“Do you—love somebody else?” 

She did not answer, and he raised 
his eyes to hers with a gaze that for- 
bade her to be silent any longer. 

“Oh, why will you question me? Yes, 
yes, my darling! I confess it!” 

Again his head bent downward, and 
his breathing quivered, and then the 
misery of his face once more faced 
hers. 

“Is it—that one?” 
down into the chasm. 

“Darling, darling, why will you ques- 
tion me? Yes, yes, I say t! Hiwr 
And now her own head bent ‘all the 
way down into her shaking. hands. 
When her quiet sobbing was over, and 
she had courage enough to look up 
with, he was not there. 


And he pointed 


Carlos was sitting very despondently 
before one of the pictures in his rough 
white house when he heard the noise 
that came from his door hurling in 
against the wall, and the lesser sounds 
of short-drawn breath and set feet. 

“What is the matter?” he demanded, 
astonishment at the little, 


gazing in 
“Can you not knock ?” 


drawn figure. 
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“Yes!” cried Edmundo, and sprang 
at him and struck at him with a knife, 
cutting his’ neck open so much that 
blood came out. 

Carlos seized his wrists, and twisted 
them until the knife fell away. 

“You wicked little boy! Why did 
you strike me?” 

Edmundo was weeping in his terror, 
yet his eyes stayed defiant. 

“Because she wants to marry you!” 

“Explain yourself,’ said Carlos, 
twisting his wrists again. 

“The American lady wants to marry 
you instead of me! She will not marry 
me because she loves you. Let me go! 
She said so! Let me go!” 

“You are a wicked boy,” cried Car- 
los, clutching the wrists tighter, “for 
you are a liar as well as a murderer! 
Tell me the truth. Say it again, or 
I will break your wicked little hands 
off!” 

“T swear it! Ask her! 
screamed Edmundo. 

Dropping the parched wrists, Carlos 
seized the whole child into his arms, 
pressing: the head down against his 
bloody neck, and tore madly with him 
forth from the house. 

Frightened, the American lady stood 
up as he stumbled into her diminutive 
room, swaying, with Edmundo’s weight 
clasped under the red color of his col- 
lar. 

“Ts it true?” 


“Which of 


Let me go!” 


you is hurt?” she cried 


“He is not hurt.” And as he said 
so, he let Edmundo slip from his arms 
to the floor. “Is it true?” 

“Ts what true?’ 

“Ts it true? He told me so! Is it 
true?” 


“T believe,” she said, her hands trem- 
bling upward as she swayed, like him, 
unsteadily, “that you would not take 
my money because Who hurt 
you?” 

“Edmundo. He hit me with a knife 
because he thought—he said you-——” 

She caught his arm, steadying him 
enough for him to lean against the bed. 
“What are you trying to say?” 
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“I—do not know. Something about 
—bees-——” 

“Bees !” 

Bees, si! Something about your 
mouth. Yes!” he cried, his free hand 
darting to the blood at his throat. “I 
remember now what it is—honey!” 

As she propped him into the white 
linen of Amarillis’ pillows, she heard 
the low moaning of Edmundo, who lay 
weeping in the corner. 

“Darling,” she cried, lifting him up, 
“are you still unhappy ?” 

“T only wanted to live with you in 
your little house,” he sobbed. 

Turning toward Carlos, she placed 
her hand slowly upon his neck. ‘May 
—may he live with us in a little house?” 

The great eyes of Carlos opened and 
looked up into her face; but though she 
saw his lips move, she did not hear his 
answer, for Rosa had run into the 
room, the padre panting behind her. 

“What has happened?” cried Rosa. 
“Oh, tell us at once, for the little boys 
are crying too much to tell.” And as 
her swift glance saw Carlos she laid 
beseeching, quivering hands upon the 
woman. “Oh, lady, lady. you are above 
my station, and I respect you, but the 
padre must not be frightened any more. 
Tell us instantly !” 

The trembling Ursula relaxed one of 
her hands between Rosa’s, and reached 


the other pleadingly toward Padre 
Pedro, 

“T will satisfy you both. I think vou 
were right, padre—I think that the 
child has been an instrument. but f 
one moment do not question me. | 
must | \nd she bent 


know something.” 
over Carlos, pressing her fingers again 
upon his wound. “Carlos, did you hear 
my question? Carlos, Carlos, shall he 
live with us in a little house?” 

The great eyes were still watching 
her face. 

“T have no money,” he said. 

“Dear,” she answered softly, “your 
neck is hurt. Do not cut mine.” 

The great eye still 
hers. 

“You are the Madonna,” 


were searching 


said Carlos. 




















VIL—THE SCOTCH EMBASSY 


‘Tis said, a python scared one day 


breathless city, 


The 


till he 


came, 


With forky tongue and eyes on flame, 


Where the old king 


sat to judge alway; 


Seeing this, he did not dare 
Approach that threshold in the sun, 


Assault the old king smilin 
had kings when the world begun! 


Such grace 


old place!” said 
halfway 


AHIAT a queer 
Philippa, pausing 
down the quiet side street, 
which Washington’s _ traffic 
and activities had long since 
passed for all time. “It looks—it looks” 
—she paused for a simile—"‘it looks like 
a sort of Sleeping Beauty palace—as if 
nothing had been alive there for a hun- 





dred years! 
He was a 
who 
always intel- 
ligently, or with the most scrupulous 
taste, but with a ready heartiness that 
caused men at his clubs to call him a 
jolly good sort. He paid his bridge 
debts, and managed to hang on to his 
under-secretaryship by his eyelids, so, 
as his embassy was a mighty one, he 
was accepted unquestioningly every- 
where. The women, here and there, 
who had found him out, were silent con 
cerning the experience. Each imagined 
hers to have been the only one of the 
ort, and ashamed of the fact. 
He looked at Philippa Carpenter ap- 


laughed. 
Englishman, 


too 


Her companion 


f ] 1 
IreSi-SkK 


laughed often 


inned young 


—not 


Was 


x there. 


—Pippa Passes. 
praisingly. She was very lovely, he de- 
cided, in a curious fashion of her own. 
He had never seen such white skin, or 


such wine-red hair, or such exquisite 
eyes. And her clothes—Fulham prided 
himself, albeit secretly, on “knowing a 
thing or two” about feminine gear. His 
eye noted and approved the slim lines 
of her gray w alicing suit, the shimmer 
of her chinchilla, the rich note struck 
by the huge bunch of violets pinned 
upon her silvery muff. He roused him- 
self from contemplating her, to answer 
her. 

“Not much Sleeping Beauty about 


he said. “Look at that bay win- 
dow !” 

Philippa looked. In the square, un- 
curtained aperture was a face—the face 
of an old man, yet singularly striking 
and compelling. 

What an extraordinary-looking per- 
son!” exclaimed Mrs. Carpenter, for- 
getting her usual tact and good man- 
ners, and standing still to stare. She 
loved queer people and queer happen- 
ings, and life had never been able to 
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sap her interest in the great game of 
the days. Her purple eyes were al 
ways wide open, as if freshly startled 
by some amazing revelation. One felt, 
on gazing into them, that the hurt look 
one found there had come from the dis 
appointment and frustration of large 
dreams. 

She stared at the fine, strange old 
face in momentary, but complete ab 
sorption. Where had she seen him be- 
fore? Pippa searched her memory- 
and it was a curiously retentive one for 
faces—and still she could not lay her 
hand upon the fugitive impression. 
Vaguely it suggested something ro 
mantic and spectacular. Was it a recol 
lection of the stage? Or some famous 
picture? Around it crowded a ghostly 
horde of lesser associations, indefinitely 
debonair and gallant. 

Cavaliers! That was what the old 
gentleman made her think of! The 
Cavaliers, that fought and gamed under 
the Pretender in exile, and the Merry 
Monarch in Whitehall. And then it 
came to her swiftly and certainly: the 
man at whom she was gazing—the old 
and bent, yet stately, gentleman, with 
the snow-white hair, mustache, and im 
perial, and the dark eyes full of ancient 
dreams—was the image of Charles 
Stuart, of England and Scotland! 

At the same moment that she realized 
this, she became that Ful- 
ham was speaking, the while he leaned 
against the iron railing and lighted a 
cigarette. 

‘The silly old 


conscious 


thinks 


1 ct 


hap actually 


he’s the Prete nder, you know. Che fel 
lows all call this house the Scotch Em 
bassy!” 


Philippa was warmly interested, for, 
like all women, she was a congenital 
and irrational Jacobite; but she hated 
the tone of derision. Also, she did not 
like men to smoke in her presence with 
out her permission. The very fact that 
her somewha had 
robbed her of the right to demand re- 
spect made her the more sensitive con- 
cerning it. Men might make her suf- 
fer—several had—but no man could 
treat her casually and not live to re- 


t checkered career 


gret it. 
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She pulled herself up and walked on 
with no further word. 

“T say, you know,” said Fulham, fol- 
lowing, “anything wrong?” 

It was spring, spring in Washington, 
with the capitol showing like a white 
dream through a gap in the city block, 
with the maples hanging out a million 
pink tassels, and everybody watering 
his flower beds. A warm and genial 
gayety was in the air, and the sun felt 
like a shower of kisses. 

During the following week, Pippa 
walked often past the quiet old house, 
with its bare windows and shabby front 
door. Sometimes there was no white- 
haired head to be seen; but when there 
was, the owner of the dark eyes always 
looked at her, with—she thought—a de 
gree of kindliness. And one afternoon 
—typically April, with scudding clouds, 
and breezes, and gardens full of cro- 
cuses, and early tulips blooming all 
down the street—the big front door 
opened just as she was passing, and a 
shabby, shuffling figure came out. 

It was not the old man of the win- 
dow, but his servant—so much was 
evident. An old, old servitor he was, 
with a bald head and toothless gums, 
and clothes of some forgotten epoch. 
His voice was too weak to carry, but 
he waved a withered hand appealingly, 
and Pippa paused until he reached the 


sidewalk. 


“My master,” wheezed the old fel- 
low, “my master asks if madam will 
honor hin 

He st ed to gasp. ( irly the hast 
had been almost t much for him. 

What is it that he wants me to do?” 


Pippa asked kindly. 
‘He prays madam to enter,” said the 
aged servant, bowing low before her. 
Pippa looked past him to where the 
door stood open, showing a dark and 
seemingly empty hall. 


“T will call upon your master with 
pleasure,” she said, for she loved ad- 
ventures, and had always longed to pay 


homage to a king. The old man led 
the way, and in another moment she 
was inside the door, and in the “Scotch 
Embassy.” 

The servant ushered her into a large, 
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barren-looking room, and left her, still 
bowing deeply. The air of the place 
smelled musty, but two broad beams of 
afternoon sunlight slanted in through 
the bay windows. 

By that soft, amber light, Pippa made 
out a dais at the end of the room, with 
a great chair upon it—carved Jacobean 
oak, golden brown, and as beautiful as 
bronze. Above it ‘hung a picture, life 
size, of a man in black velvet, with a 
great plumed hat and melancholy eyes. 
Pippa recognized the face, even before 
she drew close enough to read in fine 
gold letters at the base of the painting 
the immortal word, “*Remember.” 

The next moment a faint sound 
caused her to turn. An old, but mag- 
nificent-looking man was standing be- 
fore her, leaning on a gold-headed cane. 

“Madam,” he said, in a voice that 
had not yet lost its compelling quality, 
“Tl am immeasurably privileged. Day 
after day I have watched you from my 
hermitage, until the longing grew too 
much for me. I said: ‘I will talk with 
this sweet lady, and breathe the 
fragrance of youth again if only for a 
You are very gracious, dear 
have so humored an old 


minute.’ 
madam, to 
man!” 

He bowed over her hand in the man- 
ner of a forgotten day, and his white 
mustache just brushed her fingers. 
Pippa felt a little catch in her throat; 
somehow, in his dignity and his court- 
he made her want to cry. 

‘I think,” she said gently, “that it 
hould be the shouldn’t it? 
I should do you homage—sire !” 

He straightened up and a light came 
into his dark eyes—clear eyes still, in 
spite of his years. She knew that in 
acknowledging his royalty, she had 
given him, perhaps, one of the most 
poignant moments of rapture in his life. 
With a smile that was almost gay, he 
said: 

“No, madam, the Stuarts have al- 
ways been ready to kneel before beau- 


1 
1ness, 


1 
ther 


Way, 


tiful women!” 

“And have found no lack of beautiful 
women to kneel before them,” she re- 
sponded, 

“Believe me,” said Charles Stuart, as 


9 
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he at last released her hand, “it is the 
women who, in kneeling, have stooped 
farther than the kings!” 

“And yet,” urged Pippa, “they have 
been the more willing!” 

The old man smiled. 

“Alas!” he said, in his musical voice, 
“alas, that I am not thirty years younger 
—and on a throne!” 

“I should have thought,” said Phil- 
ippa demurely, “that your majesty were 
above such wishes!” 

“Ah!” he struck in quickly, “but in 
such happy case—you should be a 
countess, sweet lady!” 

“A king’s favorite!” murmured 
Pippa, with sparkling eyes. “I have al- 
ways longed to be a countess—sire! 
What name would you have given me?” 

Charles Stuart shook his head in sud- 
den sadness. 

“IT must lament my lack of high 
estates,” he said, in the quaint and 
graceful speech that Pippa loved. “But 
for aname—sweet and gracious madam, 
there could be but one: | must always, 
while I live, call you My Lady Loveli- 
ness !”” 

And so began the strangest, 
fairylike time imaginable. Of such are 
dreams made—or the fancies that flit 
about us like moths under the sickle 
moon—or early-morning visions, while 
the birds are waking, and we are barely 
over the borderland of sleep. Fan- 
tasies and dreams, they spun themselves 


most 


into a silken and silver web about the 
Scotch Embassy; and Pippa loved the 
lIreams and wept over them, because 
they seemed vaguely suggestive of a 
requiem—a requiem in which Charles 


! 
Stuart figured, yet not as one who had 
died. 

In all of us is the need for play 
acting—for the irresponsible engross- 
ment of games. One may take it out in 
social fencing, or in_ those little 
masquerades one acts with oneself, or 
one may starve it and grow old betimes 
—hbut it is there hidden in us all. In 
Pippa it was riotous. She adored “pre- 
tending” just as much as she had as a 
child, and the idea of “dressing up” 
till delighted her. She and her maid 
runmmnaged among her belongings until 
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they had found such laces, and combs, 
and scarfs as she conceived to be suited 
to the part of a great lady at the Stuart 
court. 


“En voila, madame!” said voluble 
Hortense admiringly. “Que c’est su- 
perbe!” 


In after years Pippa Carpenter was 
wont to look back upon that odd, 
magical time in the capital as one of 
her sweetest memories. Her brain was 
stored with records of things, “sad, and 
mad, and bad.” She had associations 
more or less dramatic and emotional, 
with almost as many places as her feet 
had tarried in. For, perhaps, the first 
time in many years, she found herself 
enthralled by an interest in which there 
was nothing of romance or of venture, 
nothing but a sentiment as delicate as 
the perfume from an old-time jar of 
potpourri. 

She came often to see her old new 
friend. She no longer called it the 
Scotch Embassy—it was Charles 
Stuart’s house; and the simplicity of 
this phrase pleased her. It seemed bet- 
ter suited to royalty than more ornate 
expressions. For she accepted his 
royalty as unquestioningly as 1f he had 
sat on his throne in London Town. 

It was a gracious and graceful com- 
edy that they acted—he playing at being 
a king, who knew himself a king, in- 
deed; she wearing the fair arts and 
graces of a great lady, who had, in 
truth, been so born? Could mask be 
quainter? Both played themselves as 
if they were newly acquired roles; and, 
with the rare and exquisite tact of great 
natures and great breeding, neither ever 
made a false step or jarred ever so 
faintly upon the other. 

Outside the Scotch Embassy, Pippa’s 
world was growing complicated. She 
escaped thankfully to the bare, big room 
with the dais, and the melancholy and 


gallant King Charles in his gilded 
frame. Fulham was becoming impor- 
tunate. He had, as I have intimated, 


his caddish side. Women in Pippa’s 
equivocal position were apt to discover 
it. He saw no further reason for 
finesse. This woman, all eyes and hair, 


with alabaster skin and a voice of gold 
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—why should he not make love to her? 
She had been known to permit such 
things. 

He was ridiculously jealous of her in- 
terest in Charies Stuart. It enraged 
him to think of her thoughts being so 
utterly absorbed in this “lifeless old 
mummy.” One afternoon, he walked 
with Pippa to the very door, and then, 
summoning a sort of bravado, entered 
with her. The old servant stared at 
him, bewildered and nonplused, and 
then closed the door with a trembling 
hand. 

“What have you done 
asked Philippa, facing him. She really 
had not the smallest notion. Fulham’s 
answer was to catch her hand, slim and 
cool, as it hung at her side. 

“You never will see me alone,” he 
said thickly. “You spend your whole 
time 

“Stop, please!” said Pippa, in a very 
low, cold voice. “You are very rude 
not to me, but to my friend, in whose 
house you are. Won't you please go?” 

But all unwittingly she had made the 
fatal mistake of being -too charming. 
Some turn of her head, or tint of her 
delicate cheek, sent the flood sharply to 
the man’s face. 

*No, by God, I won't!” he exploded. 
“T won't! Unless ws 


this for?” 

















“Unless Unless she re- 
peated, with ominous calm. But what- 
ever torrent of rage and resentment 


might have trembled on her lips never 
had a chance to pour forth. For at 
that moment, a light, slow step sounded 
behind them on the echoing floor of 
the bare old room. Charles Stuart, bent, 
fragile, yet infinitely dignified, stood 
there, regarding them with slightly knit- 
ted brows. 

“Your pardon,” 
gently. “You look 
possible that-——” 

He glanced from one to the other, 
and seemed to arrive at some speedy 
conclusion from the looks upon the two 
faces. 

“He has been annoying you. madam,” 
he said to Mrs. Carpenter, not in a ques- 
tioning tone, but as one who states a 
Tact. 


he said to Pippa 
distressed. Is it 
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Then he turned to Fulham, who was 
flushing more and more duskily, with 
resentment, and also with a vague dis- 
comfort that he could not altogether 
analyze. 

“Sir,” came the thin, old voice, inde- 
scribably, icily courteous, “may I ask 
your name?” 

The younger man turned and faced 
him insolently. 

“Fulham, of the British Embassy,” 
he returned shortly, with the brusque 
arrogance of his race and class. 

Charles Stuart drew himself sud- 
denly erect, and a light flashed into his 
faded eyes—a light, one would almost 
have said, of angry incredulity. 

“The British?” he repeated, with a 
little ring in his voice. “The British 
Embassy, young man? Is it possible, 
then, that England has fallen so low 
as to send forth such as you to repre- 
sent her abroad—men who insult ladies 
and bring the land into disrepute?” 

Fulham flushed furiously. It seemed 
impossible for him to refrain from the 
one brief sneer, “Ladies?” 

The old man drew in his breath 
sharply. It seemed to the young Eng- 
lishman that the slender, age-burdened 
body towered above him for a moment. 

“To a handful of men,” said Charles 
Stuart, “has been accorded an inestima- 
ble birthright—that of being born on 


English soil, under English rule. It is 

rue, England is not what it was two 
hundred years ago, but it is still the sov 
reign power—the symbol for whi 

“should be as willing to live as to 

Do you not know that every time 

in Englishman forgets to be honorable, 
rgets to be just, forgets to be cour 

teous, forgets to be a gentleman—do 


you not know, young sir, that the whole 
shield of England takes on a touch of 
tarnish? If you do not know, take 
heed now, for it is I, Charles Stuart, 
who tell you!” 
“And why on earth should you tell 
?” said Fulham, with an ugly look. 
“T speak for my people,” said the old 
man simply. He might have been speak- 
ing from a throne. 

The next moment 
quietly from the room. 


111¢ 


had walked 
Fulham, star- 


he 
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ing after him, saw that the old servant 
was holding the door open. 

He was dismissed. 

“This is preposterous,” growled Ful- 
ham furiously. “An old impostor——” 

“Is he so surely an impostor?” Pippa 
asked quietly. The Englishman stared 
at her, frankly surprised. 

“But—naturally!’ he — exclaimed. 
“Surely you do not believe him to be 
the rightful King of England.” 

“IT know very little of right or wrong 
where kings are concerned,” Philippa 
said, with perfect gentleness. “I think 
most people know very little. It seems 
a matter of chance, largely. But I think 
he is—Charles Stuart.” 

“But naturally!” the man said again, 
entirely bewildered. ‘That is his 
name !”” 

Mrs. Carpenter smiled. 
understand, 

One of his contemptible little side 
tricks suddenly leaped into his mind like 
a jack-in-the-box. He turned on Mrs. 
Carpenter with an ugly look. 

“And does his majesty know just the 
sort of person his countess happens to 
be?” he asked, with an unpleasant sneer. 

“T don’t understand you,” said Pippa, 
her eyes narrowing slightly, as they did 
when she was puzzled or angry. For 
the moment she was both. 

“Oh, don’t you?” said Fulham in- 
solently. 

Instantly, Pippa did understand. The 
man, incredible as it might seem to her, 


He did not 





meant to destroy one of the old man’s 
pet illusions—the illusion of his lady's 
wo! . Pippa knew that he clung 
to het and the cobweb vision he had 
made of her, as he could never have 


clung, in hot youth, to mortal woman, 
be she ever so ardent. 

These obsessions of the spirit—is it 
not paradoxical and strange that it is 
given to such women as Pippa, and to 
such alone, to understand them? It 
seems that to comprehend truly the pas- 
sionless in its most exquisite depths, one 
must have plumbed and exhausted the 
abysses of passion. 

It is certain that Philippa Carpenter 
understood to the last breath and pulse 
Charles Stuart’s sentiment for her, and 
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found a tender rest in the 


she 
poetry of it—an ineffable relief from 
the throb of that violent emotion which, 
is, in its very essence, without end or 
solace. 

“T have never before made an appeal 
for mercy in my life,” said Philippa 


that 


Carpenter quietly. ‘But this dear gen- 
tleman’’—her voice caressed the old- 
fashioned phrase—‘believes in me. It 
is, | find, a very wonderful thing to be 
believed in. I ask you not to take that 
away from me. If you have found a 
weapon, a means to spoil his faith in 
me, I ask you—I beg you, not to use 
it!” 

“Lord! Do you care so much for the 
opinion of an old fool like that?” ejac- 
ulated the young man contemptuously. 
Philippa’s eyes were wistful. 

“He believes in me,” she said again, 
speaking softly. 

Fulham flung up his head—his face 
was flushed and bloated. 

“You think you can play with me!” 
he stormed huskily. “Well, you jolly 
well can’t! You know I’m in love with 
you. I’ve been in love with you from 
the first. And Now do you under- 
stand ?” 

He flung out of the house with a 
violence that terrified the tremulous old 
servitor, 

A minute later Charles Stuart had en- 
tered the room. He was arrayed in the 
garments of his grandfather's time, and 
looked at last—thought Pippa—well 
dressed. What hope to make a modern 
of a man like this? He was inherently, 
uncompromisingly associated with silks 
and satins, ruffles and rapiers. She de- 
lighted in the courtly figure he pre- 
sented in his faintly yellowed white 
satin and flaming buckles, and it was 
quite without thought of effect that she 
swept him a deep, deep curtsy. 

The old servant brought in a few 
frugal dishes and served them perfectly. 
Across the meager array of viands, 
Pippa and her king toasted each other, 
and exchanged compliments in the soft 
phrases of another generation. Almost 





Pippa could have believed that she had 
fallen asleep and dreamed the strange- 
ness of all this. 


For she knew him to 
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be the king—ah, yes! She knew him 
to be in good truth Charles Stuart, who 
could write “Rex” after his brief name. 
And Pippa, at the piano, sang 

Jacobite airs—‘*Bonnie Charlie” and 
other old Scotch songs, ending with a 
quaint setting of Browning's inimitabte 
“Cavalier Tune”: 

Kentish Sir Byng 

Stood for his King! 


As she sang, Charles Stuart seemed to 
grow younger and more alive. His old 
eyes sparkled, and his delicate hand, 
with a great ruby ring blazing upon it, 
tapped a light accompaniment on the 
carved oak arm of his chair. 

“Ah!” he said, with a sigh, as the 
last spirited chord died away. “It is 
like magic, Loveliness ; it transports one 
back to the days of gallantry—gallantry 
in the bower and in the field. The days 
of the Stuarts were the last days of gal- 
lantry, Loveliness!” And that he be- 
lieved it was obvious. 

Pippa nodded, smiling softly from 
the piano stool. She was looking very 
young and very charming that night. 
She had contrived to give her dress a 
mid-seventeenth-century touch here and 
there—a broad lace collar falling away 
from her bare shoulders, a_ puffed 
sleeve. Her primrose-yellow skirt, too, 
was fuller than the mode demanded, 
and her hair, with its soft, dark-red 
curls dropping on either side of the ex- 
quisite face, might, to an idealistic his- 
torian, have vaguely suggested Madam 
Carwell. 

The windows were open and_ the 
April wind blew in, wet with recent 
rain and sweet with the budding trees 
that fringed the street. A hand organ 
in the distance played “Non ti scordar 
di me,’ and some children passing 
laughed like a peal of bells. There was 
an ache in the evening. It seemed too 
poignant, too immediate, too insistent, 
to be permitted to enter this still, old 
room, with its unseen company of 
ghosts. Pippa, sitting in the semidark- 
ness, felt the full sentiment of the hour 
tugging at her héartstrings. She was 
made like that, and suffered many 
pangs, solely from her unconscionable 
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trick of adaptability, and a comprehen- 
sion that was too keen. 

Charles Stuart sat in the great chair 
in the twilight, and said no word as the 
room grew darker and darker. After 
a great while he spoke, and his voice 


was just a thread of sound in the 
spring dusk. 

“Loveliness, shall we know each 
other on the other side?” 

Pippa started slightly. “The other 


side!” she repeated. ‘What has set you 
to thinking such sad thoughts—sire ?” 
“They are not sad thoughts, sweet 
Countess Loveliness,” said the old man 
gently. “Death has always been a 
friendly figure to me—as to all of my 
house. I know no one of us that has 
met him without a smile. And for me 
—why, Loveliness, I have had you at 
my elbow, strengthening my fainting 
spirit day by day, if I had been tempted 
to forget the traditions of my race!” 
Pippa went closer to him in the dim- 
ness, and sank silently on the step of 
Her head was almost at. his 
knee, and he laid his hand upon it 
caressingly, yet impersonally “May 
my blessing bring you no ill, dear Love- 


the dais. 


liness!” he said softly. 

rhere was silence, with the gusty 
April wind blowing in, and a distant 
sound of voices from the street. <A 
light flared in—flung from some arc 
light at the corner. 

There was a rap at the front door— 
no bells were permitted at that feudal 
portal. The old servant went down the 
hall slowly ¢ 


lowly to open the door. 


Pippa rose hurriedly, some instinct 
keener than reason warning her. 

“Stay here!” she begged. “Let me 
see who it is.” 

In the bare and shadowy hall she met 
Fulham, flushed with bravado, his face 
set in rather harder lines than were 
natural to him. 

He was standing, flushed and defiant, 
in the flickering rays of the one dim 
hall light. He was in evening dress, 
and had apparently come from some big 


dinner. But in his hand was a paper. 
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“I’ve got it all here,” he began, loudly 
and aggressively. ‘“Incidentally- I've 
successfully exploded his fairy-tale pre- 
tensions to his throne, so that even he 
can see it, once for all! And as for 
you-——” 

He had the grace to pause. 
me?” said Philippa clearly. 

He started to speak, then stopped. 

With a quiet, a very gentle gesture, 
Pippa went back into the big room. She 
was gone scme minutes. When she 
came back she was very white. 

“You have proofs,” she said, in a 
halting, questioning voice, “proofs that 
he is not what he thinks himself ?” 

“Why—yes,” blustered the English- 
man, but he began to feel bewildered. 

Pippa stood aside and raised her arm, 
as if she raised an unseen curtain. 

“Will you go in?” she said. 

At the door Fulham paused. 

In the great chair on the dais at the 
end of the room, sat Charles Stuart, 
with closed eyes and a smiling face. 
There was much in the still dignity of 
that pose to guide the eye to reverence ; 
yet it was not that which made Fulham 
whiten and fall back a step. 

Above the old man hung what seemed 
to be his picture—executed, perhaps, in 
a younger and happier day, but un- 
questionably mirroring his personality. 
What need of patents of royalty and in- 
tricate proofs of rank, when such sim- 
ple insignia of kingship hung above his 


“As for 


brow like a nimbus? The pale fore- 
head, the finely modeled cheek—the 
whole « xpression of the splendid head — 
these things spoke more loudly than 


hives. The king was 
dying, was proved king 


records or al 
dead, and, in 
for all times. 

Pippa, with tears coursing down her 
face, looked at the young Englishman, 
and felt her heart swell as his eyes soft- 
ened. “Will you go in?” she said again, 
very gently. 

Fulham hesitated a second, his hat in 
his hand. Then he went in slowly and 
with bent head, as if to a king’s levee. 








HE baron leaned back from his 
glass of green chartreuse. 
“Voila!” he exclaimed, 
with a final shrug, gazing out 
through the open window of 
the Restaurant Weber at the laughing 
throng of working girls that streamed 
along the Rue Royale in the balmy sun- 
light of a September noon. 

For some moments I sat facing him 
in silence, too dumfounded at what he 
had disclosed to me to do more than 
turn over in my mind the grim truth. 

“Eh, voila!’ he repeated, his keen 
gray eyes reverting gravely to his half- 
empty glass of liqueur. 

Again there ensued a strained silence 
between us. Then the chill horror of it 
all drove me to exclaim: 

“It is inconceivable that De Senac 
could have been—— Mon Dieu! 
Never would you or I, old friend, or 
any one else, have believed Pierre Sa- 
vigny to have been fool enough—and 
she—that she knows—that she must 
always know—she who is so young—so 
beautiful!” 

The baron half closed his eyes, and 
from the tips of his fat fingers blew a 
kiss to the ceiling in adoration of the 
young Vicomtesse de Senac, while that 
most skillful of waiters, Louis, slipped 
a clean cloth beneath his elbows and 
brought us the cigars. Glancing at 
the neighboring table to make sure that 
his calm voice would reach only my 
ears, the baron leaned forward, and 





with slow and terrible earnestness con- 
tinued, lapsing into English: 
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“T haf not know De Senac for twenty 
year for notzing—/cin? Zere are— 
what you say?—in man—many bi- 
zarre sides. It is not pos-seeble to be 
saying what you or I would haf been 
doing undaire zee same circumstance. 
It is not pos-sceble to say,” he declared 
with sudden heat, bringing his clenched 
fist down on the clean cloth, “what we 
would do in love—in—what you say?” 
—he fished for the word, twiddling his 
pudgy fingers—‘in zee grand romance 
—in zee grand passions of zee heart.” 

He paused to slice the end of a long 
havana, and kindle its fragrant point. 





“Eh, voila!” he added briskly. ‘All 
zat I tell you is true. I haf always had 
a theory in zee De Senac mystery—and 


you ask me how I know all zat, eh? 
Le Gris—zee one wiz zee dull mind— 
he told me. Poor old Le Gris! I got 
him free out of zat leetle coast-smug- 
gling affair.” 

“It is astounding that you do know,” 
I returned. “That you should have 
pulled out the naked truth from an im- 
penetrable mystery.” I knew that it 
was useless to insist further upon the 
source of the information imparted by 
this distinguished member of the secret 
service. More than once have I found 
my friend the baron warning me 
against danger; it was over just such a 
little luncheon that he warned me in 
time of a pack of thieves who were in- 
teresting me in a mine. But what he 
told me to-day froze my blood. It had 
nothing to do with money, I assure 
you. 
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“It is astounding!’ I murmured. 

“Parbleu!” he exclaimed, brighten- 
ing. “In life I am nevaire any more 
astounded—at notzing—at notzing.”’ 

Again he half closed his worldly old 
eyes, and ran his hand over his short- 
cropped gray hair. 

“In here,” he sighed heavily, tapping 
his waistcoat over his heart—a heart 
that for many exciting years has served 
him as a strong box for other people’s 
affairs, “are many, many secrets.” 


As a hunter, De Senac was indefati- 
gable. His whole mind pivoted upon 
shooting, and he would recount with 
boisterous enthusiasm interminable 
anecdotes of the chase, apropos of the 
wisdom of “Tudor,” his favorite point- 
er, the motherly sagacity of his span- 
iel, ‘‘Lucette,” the firm devotion of his 
oldest setter, “Jean Bart,” and the ex- 
traordinary powers of observation of 
his youngest beagle, *“Touf.”’ 

He shot over the savage old bay that 
lay below his chateau in Normandy, 
three good leagues from my house on 
the marsh. Leagues were nothing to 
him. He had solid legs. He shot on 
the seacoast beyond for snipe and 
plover, in the open sea for duck and 
geese, and over the rank marsh— 
gashed with a thousand ditches, and 
soggy with black mud beneath the lush 
salt grass—that crept to the edge of 
his vast fields and woodlands; an estate 
that lay to the four winds about his 
chateau, and was rich in fat 
partridges, timid rabbits, 
pheasants, and sly, strong-limbed hares, 
whose sleek, warm bodies steamed on 
frosty mornings. 

He shot in the gray glimmer of dawn 
—ah, how many times I have watched 
him plodding over the great wastes of 
mud, his red beard sunk in the collar 
of his leather coat, his gun on _ his 
shoulder! He shot in the blazing sun, 
in the rain, in sleet and hail, and often 
pent night after night in his snugly 
hidden duckblind on the marsh. 

The grim charm of the marsh had 
taken hold of him, as it has taken hold 
of others, like myself, whose lives it 
has been kind enough to spare. At cer- 


ancient 


graceful 
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tain points it offers death, certain parts 
that we dare not venture on—ditches 
whose banks crumble and slide—black 
slime that closes over a man as quickly 
as if he were a stone dropped in cream. 
Crabs avoid these places, even birds of 
prey give them a wide berth. 

That De Senac should have chosen 
the loneliest spot on the great marsh for 
his sunken duckblind did not astonish 
me. For a long time, to my knowledge, 
he had studied the chosen air lanes of 
the incoming ducks. Having at last dis- 
covered their secret haven, his bag was 
as heavy as sixty duck in a single night. 
He was prouder of this than if he had 
been elected senator from Calvados. 

He had his firm opinion about the 
correct build of the breechloader, the 
velocity of winds in flight shooting, the 
right pressure in loading shells upon 
powder, wads, and shot, and the advan- 
tage of long barrels over short. Like 
his dogs, his guns were also his chil- 
dren; each had its distinct personality, 


worn into friendship by his strong, 
active hands. One of these, which he 
called “Crache-mort”—*‘Spit-death’’— 


a short, stubby twelve-bore, whose ham- 
mers lay as close to her breech as the 
ears of a ferret—was an old friend of 
his, a viper of a gun. 

Since neither luncheon nor dinner— 
and he possessed, as they say in France, 
“an excellent fork’ —meant anything to 
De Senac without hunters, he was con- 
tinually bringing together in Paris his 
old shooting that the 
breakfast or dinner which he gave them 
at Paillard’s, at Viel’s, or the Café de 
la Paix, might be merry. Merry feasts 
they were indeed! How they would 
cough and wheeze and shake over the 
day Tudor actually pointed the hare 
between the legs of the marquis! “dh, 
Sacristi! Jamais, mon cher—jamais 
jai vu! Oh, la, la! nom d'un chien! 
Ah! Mon Dieu!’ And they’d choke 
and pound the table, their eyes stream- 
ing with laughter. 

For around his chateau and 
the savage old bay De Senac was called 
“Monsieur Victor.” That was good. 
It pleased him. f 


companions, 


miles 


There was a touch of 
esteem, of respectful camaraderie be- 
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peasantry and himself in 
“Monsieur Victor.” In Paris he was 
the Vicomte Victor de Senac. This 
mundane title seemed as much out of 
place in connection with this rugged 
sportsman as did the young vicomtesse, 
his wife, whom he loved with an in- 
credibly large portion of his big heart 
when you consider how much of it was 
consecrated to his shooting. 

It is difficult to conceive of any one 
not loving the Vicomtesse de Senac. 
She was young and lovely, with a slim, 
girlish figure; a rare blonde, with deep- 
violet eyes, whose clear gaze was as 
steady as the voice in her fair, round 
throat. There was about her whole 
person a certain gentle refinement that 
reminded you of a portrait by Boldini. 
Even to her white hands and small feet, 
no pheasant could have been more 
graceful. 

Moreover, let it be borne in mind 
that Louise was only half De Senac’s 
age. Half his age! Imagine it! She 
loved Paris with the innocent enthu- 
siasm of a girl and the fine mind of a 
lady; she loved to be exquisitely 
gowned; she loved, as well, the theater 
and the brilliant little supper after it. 
To her, to be in Paris meant to be con- 
tent, and those interminable weeks and 
months at the chateau overlooking the 
grim marsh were a veritable exile. 
Paris in winter contained everything 
dear to her warm young heart; Paris, 
with her pretty apartment near the 
Bois, and her cozy salon, across whose 
threshold came, for instance, such well- 
bred young Frenchmen as Pierre Sa- 
vigny to pay her homage, or to threaten 
her with that sacred adoration which is 
akin to real friendship. 

Pierre Savigny was a man to be 
marked in a crowd. Handsome as he 
was—strong, tall, and weli built, with 
black hair and eyes, broad, intelligent 
forehead, square jaw and firm chin— 
there was about his whole personality 
a certain grave firmness, an earnestness 
of manner, illumined by the calm smile 
of a man of the world who sees the best 
in the world, who has learned to for- 
give its frivolity, and to comprehend 
its seriousness. In short, he was a gen- 


tween the 
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tleman—which is another way of say- 
ing that he was kind to others and tol- 
erant of even the fool. Few men knew 
their fellow men better. His word was 


as good as his bond on the Paris 
Bourse, and his decision in financial 


matters accepted by older men than he, 
though Pierre was not yet thirty-five. 
But for his calmness and good sense, a 
certain Russian loan, a few years ago, 
would have failed. It was he, also, who 
sold the bonds that saved an enterprise 
of Lyons from ruin. 

One night Pierre had gone to the 
new play at the Renaissance with the 
De Senacs, and so on to supper with 
them at Viel’s, that typical Parisian res- 
taurant close to the Madeleine, where 
one sees most of the chic Parisians who 
amuse each other. 

From the moment the De Senacs and 
Savigny entered Viel’s, all eyes in the 
brilliant little supper room beneath the 


glittering crystal chandeliers were 
turned upon Louise. 
“Quelle femme délicieuse!’ agreed 


more than one seasoned old viveur, 
while the women inclined their jeweled 
heads to gaze in admiration. Some 
paused over their bisque of écrevisses 
to watch Louise slip out of her theater 
cloak of dove-gray satin and chinchilla, 
and glide into her seat beside Savigny, 
immaculate as he always was, thor- 
oughly at his ease, and smiling. Not 


all the women’s eyes were turned on 
Louise. 

Savigny rubbed his fine, aristocratic 
hands with the satisfaction of an ex 


cellent appetite; a little shiver escaped 
Louise. She remarked that the weather 
to-night was raw—‘Brr!’—while De 
Senac, waving aside the proferred aid 
of the maitre d’hétel, wrenched off his 
coat and handed his opera hat to the 
waiting maid with the vigorous gesture 
of a duck hunter shedding his tar- 
paulins after a northeast squafl. 
“Ah!” ejaculated De Senac, picking 
up the thread of the story he had begun 
upon leaving the theater, and continued 
all the way down the boulevard in the 
automobile, ‘‘ah, /e coqguin!”’ He choked 
with a fresh roar of laughter as he 
leaned over and slapped Savigny’s arm. 
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“Ah, le coquin! When the hare saw 
Tudor closing down on him on the left 
of the ditch, he doubled and made 
for the woods on the other side of the 
plowed field. Paoung! Missed, sacristi! 
Paoung! I assure you,” wheezed De 
Senac, “he felt something that time 
from my left barrel. I altered her 
choke myself. Excellent, the oysters, 
eh? At a hundred meters, too. Ah, 
she carries well, that little sixteen-bore ! 
Le Baron of Caen made her with his 
own hands; they did not make the ma- 
chine-made trash they sell nowadays. 

“I'll bet you a louis, mon cher, that 
hare said to himself: ‘What a devil of 
a gun! What a hell pit I’ve tumbled 
into!’ Paoung! That time I got him, 
a monster, nine pounds!” He meas- 
ured it with his red, open palms on the 
tablecloth. ‘*He was too heavy for Tu- 
dor to lift. Tudor worried him out of 
the ditch, dragging him along. Tudor 
was overjoyed. Tudor was crazy with 
delight—ah, le coguin!’ He shielded 
his beard with his napkin, choking 
again, his weather-beaten cheeks as red 
as the sauce that smothered their lob- 
ster. 

Poor Louise! How many times has 
she patiently followed that same mon- 
ster of a hare to his death! How many 
times—ah, mon Dieu! By the time 
that Tudor had worried the sleek body 
out of the ditch, their partridge was 
lukewarm, and the champagne much too 
cold for France. Nevertheless, Louise 
was happy. You saw it in the intense 
brilliancy of her violet eyes, in the smile 
that half bared her lovely teeth; in the 
flush on her cheeks and the spirit with 
which she held her trim, blond head, 
lowering her dark lashes now and then 
as she leaned to reply to Savigny. Yes, 
indeed, the Vicomtesse de Senac was 
glowing to-night with happiness. 

It was good to be alive and young, to 
know that she was admired for those 
sterling qualities that unconsciously 
warm the heart; to feel beside her the 
truth and sincerity of an old friend like 
Pierre Savigny, and the deeper devo- 
tion of a husband like De Senac, rough 
old number though he was. She could 
not help but feel his determination, the 
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rugged force in his weather-beaten 
character, even his hearty geniality and 
the strength of his forgiveness when 
she came to him with her little ex- 
travagances under the guise of char- 
ities; for Louise was charitable—a gen- 
erosity that began with the poor of the 
small fishing village lying apologetical- 
ly at the foot of the De Senac estate, 
and extended from her heart to those in 
even more dire need in Paris. 

Is it any wonder that Pierre Sav- 
igny held in his heart a reverence for 
Louise? They had known each other 
ever since they had been children, when 
they had played together upon the 
beach at Beuzeval. Their acquaintance 
had begun by hazard. 

Pierre, driving his wooden shovel into 
his sand fort as Louise passed with her 
nurse, had screamed: ‘*Mademoiselle— 
eh, mademoiselle, will you play with 
me ?” 

Louise had drawn back. The nurse 
had stopped. 

“What do you play at, monsieur?”’ 
Louise had inquired haughtily, scruti- 
nizing Pierre from the blue ribbon in 
his cap to his bare heels. 

“At sand,” Pierre had grunted, with 
the arrogance of a pirate. 

*Peuh!” had retorted Louise, 
not play at that game.” 

The nurse had tried to drag her on; 
Louise had hesitated and looked back 
at monsieur, regarding for a moment 
the beautiful sand fort that monsieur 
had built. 

“You may call me Louise,” she had 
said, captivated by Pierre’s new pail 
and shovel. 

To-morrow Pierre, De Senac, and 
she would be en route for the chateau 
in Normandy for a fortnight’s shooting. 
It had been decided in their box at the 
theater, as they had risen after the final 
curtain. Pierre had explained to them 
both how impossible it was for him to 
leave Paris—had raised his arms help- 
lessly to explain how impossible it was, 
much as he longed for a little shooting. 
Then had come a torrent of protest 
from his host—and Pierre had assented, 
to the joy of De Senac. 

There were to be a number of guests 
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at the chateau over Sunday, but the 
rest of the “guns” did not count. Old 
friends of De Senac’s they were, very 
old, and gray, and distinguished in their 
various walks of life—two deputies, the 
president of a small bank with a large 
capital, the dramatist Rivierre, and the 
painter Devatz—jolly fellows both, but 
mediocre “guns.” 

In the automobile, on the way to 
the restaurant, during a brief moment 
Louise and Pierre had been alone, De 
Senac having stopped for some ciga- 
rettes, and Louise had laid her gloved 
hand firmly over Pierre’s—the gesture 
of a good comrade. 

“T am so glad you are coming, dear 
old friend!” she had said simply. 

Even though they had played to- 
gether as children, Pierre had done 
what any well-bred Frenchman would 
have done—he had lifted the tips of 
her gloved fingers to his lips, and said: 

“I am profoundly touched, dear ma- 
dame.” 

Then they both had laughed, for they 
had remembered the sand fort. At that 
instant De Senac had wrenched open 
the door of the limousine and sprung 
in. He had found the cigarette he had 
so long been looking for, a fat cigarette 
with a paraffined mouthpiece, which, in 
shooting in a dry wind, would not stick 
to his lips. 

It was nearly two in the morning 
when they rose from their table, slipped 
into their coats, and moved toward the 
revolving door. 

“Bonsoir, m 
respectfully from the 
maitre d’hotel. 

“Bonsoir,” smiled De Senac, with a 
nod, having been interrupted in what 
he was saying. 

“My gloves,” murmured Louise. 

The maitre d’hotel chirped briskly to 
a waiter. 

“The gloves of 
thou!’ he commanded. 

“Imagine!” cried De 


vicomte,” came 


waiter and the 


, 
nmsieur te 


madame—hurry 


Senac, with 


both fists clenched in his intensity as he 
stopped at the revolving door, “when 
my decoys got to quacking again, I said 
to myself: ‘Sapristi! 

tumbled into the pool.’ 


Something has 
And I opened 
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the firing slit and shoved out the four- 
bore in the dark. A dog’s night, mon 
cher! A r 

“Ah, here are the gloves of madame,” 
exclaimed the maitre d’hétel, with blind 
rapture. 

“A dog’s night!’ continued De Senac 
vibrantly. 

They passed out into the chill fog, 
and, as the small, slender foot of 
Lowise touched the step of her waiting 
limousine, Pierre Savigny raised her 
gloved hand again to his lips, lifted his 
hat to them both, and promised not to 
be late for the morrow. 

“At eleven, my old one,” thundered 
De Senac after him in the raw fog, as 
he swung off up the Boulevard de la 
Madeleine. 

“It is understood,” Pierre 
back, again lifting his hat. 
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Only when you know the De Senac 
chateau as well as I do can you realize 
how dull and lonely life must be there 
for the young vicomtesse. Its twin 
gray towers, dating from the time of 
Louis XIV., can be easily seen from 
the bay, their tops lifted above the mass 
of trees, which—like the old garden 
with its marble statues, the narrow, 
shaded alleys flanked by giant poplars, 
and the carp pond, black as polished 
onyx, that lies in its green slime be- 
neath weeping willows—is entirely in- 
closed by a rambling wall of stone. At 
various points in this wall—for in 
stance, at the angle covering the dark 
road that winds out through the forest 
to the fields beyond—are the old am- 
buscades for the sentry. 

There is, even in bright summer 
weather, a gloominess about the whole 
property. The very walls of the cha- 
teau itself sweat and trickle under their 
dense blanket of ivy. Even the luxuri- 
ous, comfortable interior is dark and 
forbidding; its rich damask and gold, 
its rare Beauvais and Gobelin tapestry, 
its carved oaken walls framing por- 
traits of the Senac ancestry—all these 
can scarcely relieve the sinister gloom 
of the place. 

The only two rooms that really in- 
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terest De Senac are floored in stone. 
They are on either side of the entrance 
hall, and hold his guns and his shoot- 
ing traps. One of these, he, for some 
unaccountable reason, keeps locked. 
The other he leaves open, but he has 
been known to reverse the habit and 
lock this one and leave the other open. 

The baron was right, De Senac has 
a bizarre side to him, and I have no- 
ticed it more than once—noticed a dry 
glitter come into his eyes suddenly, and 
for no accountable reason that I could 
discover. Twice, when we have shaken 
hands and wished each other a neigh- 
borly good morning on the road, and 
I have asked after the vicomtesse, and 
once, when I frankly complimented him 
upon her great beauty, he answered me 
curtly—half uncivilly. To my relief, 
the next moment he gripped me by the 
arm, and, in a gale of good humor, in- 
sisted on my accompanying him to the 
crossroad at the edge of the marsh. I 
did so, though it took me far out of 
my way, for we shot in opposite direc- 
tions. I only mention this in passing. 
The episode struck me forcibly, how- 
ever, during the baron’s awful disclo- 
sure. 





The first night at the chateau after 
their arrival from Paris Savigny, being 
the first dressed for dinner, strolled into 
the library. The old room was half 
dark. Savigny fished out an ember 
from beneath the flickering logs in the 
chimneypiece with a pair of heavy steel 
tongs, and, lighting a cigarette, squared 
his back to the fire. A few moments 
later the portiére parted at the end of 
the long library. Savigny lifted his 
eyes in the direction of the approach- 
ing figure, which was __ silhouetted 
against the light of the great iron lan- 
tern hanging in the hall beyond, as 
Louise de Senac, like some phantom 
princess in a dinner gown of cream- 
white lace, glided toward him. 

“All alone?” she laughed cheerily. 


“Alas! all alone, dear madame,” 
laughed Savigny. 
There came the sound of Tudor’s 


nails as the pointer stalked across the 
polished oaken floor of the hall beyond 
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the open portiére. As Savigny raised 
his eyes, he distinctly saw De Senac 
follow the dog into the gun room, and 
half close the door. 

“It is so stupid of Baptiste not to 


have lighted the lamps,’ remarked 
Louise. “Brrr! I have a horror of the 
dark!” 


“Still a child!” returned Savigny, in 
his low, even voice. “Do you remem- 
ber the old belfry in the little church 
at Beuzeval we used to climb up into 
in the dusk when we were children?” 

She nodded in the flickering light of 
the flames. “Ah, my poor old friend, 
we have spent those golden years,” she 
sighed. She had drawn near him, the 
firelight illumining her face and the 
gleam in her eyes. 

“Gone,” said he, clasping his hands 
behind him. “Like all the dearest 
things in life,” he added, with a shrug. 
“Gone, Louise.” 

He checked himself. ‘Forgive me, 
madame,” he exclaimed, checkmating 
her reply, his hand barely touching her 
own. “You know that it was you, after 
all, madame, who gave me permission 
to call you Louise.” 

She silenced him with a startled gaze. 
“But we were children then,” she re- 
turned frankly. 

He felt her hand for an instant trem- 
ble upon his sleeve as the gun-room 
door clicked shut. The key turned in 
the lock with a rusty squeak, and Tu- 
dor and his master passed leisurely 
across the hall. 

“Listen, dear friend,” 
gently, “you must not call me—promise 
me—you must not call me by—my—my 
little name.” 

He turned in silence toward the dy- 
ing fire. 

“Ever—ever—again,” 
softly. 

Again he turned and looked into her 
eyes. 

“Forgive me again—for—for what I 
am going to say,” he continued gravely. 

She did not reply. 

“You are happy—of course,” he ex- 
claimed with decision. 

“Pierre!” She caught her breath. 


she resumed 


she repeated 
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“Hush!” said he, a great joy welling 
up within him. “You do not under- 
stand.” 

For an instant she covered her face 
with her hands; then she faced him 
bravely as he continued calmly, as if he 
were giving a financial decision that 
concerned the welfare of others rather 
than his own life. 

“You must forgive me,” he said. “It 
is because you do not understand.’ 

She stood silent and immovable, peer- 
ing tensely into the lighted hall beyond. 

“I ask nothing now,” Savigny went 
on, “and you know it. It’’—he paused 
—"it is difficult- 

“Monsieur, you have no right,” she 
whispered, facing him, 

“If,” he continued, “he should go, I 
want you to promise me that you will 
be my wife—I want us to be comrades 
then until the end—playmates’’—his 
voice was scarcely audible— playmates 
as we began. You, madame, who are 
Vicomtesse de Senac, an old playmate 
offers you his hand should you ever be 
in need of it.” 

Still she stood immovable, and his 
voice gained courage, rising with his in- 
discretion. Again she turned a startled 
gaze toward the lighted hall, though she 
trembled. 

“Promise me,” he repeated, “that if 
he dies before you you will be my 
wife——” 

The words had escaped his lips one 





by one, with the slow precision of a 
judge passing sentence. It is incredible 
that they could have been audible to 


any save her own small ears. Almost 
as imperceptibly, she slowly shook her 
head in the negative. Quite as imper- 
ceptibly, a thin streak of light, as fine 
as a white-hot wire, appeared and van- 
ished in the oaken paneling to the left 
of the chimneypiece at Savigny’s back. 
Then again the click of a lock. 


“Baptiste! The lamps—Baptiste!” 
called Louise sharply, regaining her 
voice. Then in dumb terror she felt 


for the silken cord and electric button 
lying on the chimneypiece and rang. 
“Bien, madame,” came a respectful 


voice from the lighted hall beyond; then 
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the soft tread of the maitre d’hotel as 
he entered bearing a lighted lamp, 
whose shade illumined the tinted image 
of a love féte by Watteau. 


By the next night Louise realized 
that a new bond of sympathy had 
sprung up between Pierre and her hus- 
band. It seems that these two had had 
a hard day afield, and Pierre had not 
only distinguished himself by making 
three doubles on partridges, but had 
proved himself for the first time to 
De Senac one of his own kind—a man 
who really loved a gun and used it 
according to the brotherhood; indeed. 
even the solid legs of the host had found 
it a stiff fight to keep up by sundown 
with the guest. You see, there was a 
difference in age, and the rugged old 
lion of a thousand and one days afield 
was getting older, though he had yet 
the grit of ten men within him. 

Three days, a memorable over-Sun- 
day, passed, during which De Senac’s 
shooting party made the chateau gay, 
in spite of its gloom; in spite, too, of a 
certain strangeness in the chateau’s 
lord. For De Senac, usually so full of 
uproarious spirits, had become but a 
sorry host—polite, of course, but with 
a subtle something in his manner that 
sent a chill through Louise, and made 
Pierre Savigny curious. 

Savigny’s curiosity increased whe 
he and his host were alone before the 


fire one night. De Senac assumed a 
stubborn silence and a strange pallor 
that puzzled the mind of his guest, who 
stood watching him as he sat there 


mute, sunk in his chair before the blaz 
ing logs of his den, his hand buried in 
his red beard, his replies coming in curt 
monosyllables. 

Finally Savigny blurted out: 

“Eh bien! my old one—I am keeping 
you up. Have you a headache ?” 

De Senac started like a man from 


dream, and looked at Pierre Savigny 
queerly; then he smiled. 
“T?” said he. ‘“No—I have no head 


ache. I was thinking,” he continued 
mechanically, “that if | had my life to 
live over again, Pierre, I'd go into the 
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serious breeding of pointers. They are 
the best.” 

Savigny discussed with sympathetic 

eagerness the merits of this distin- 
guished race of dogs. He agreed with 
De Senac that depth of chest in a dog 
meant so much in the field, apropos of 
his wind at the end of a hard day’s 
work, that it was worth sacrificing a 
few drops of thoroughbred blood for. 
* Little by little the pallor left De 
Senac’s face, and he talked to his guest 
garrulously, with an irresistible desire 
to laugh, to drink, to consume a fresh 
cigar out of the big silver box—all of 
which he did. 

Monday and the guests were gone— 
all save Pierre Savigny. 


Late the following afternoon a lit- 
tle before sundown, the figure of a 
man might have been seen crossing the 
lonely marsh. On his back he carried a 
sack, heavy with nine ducks. These 
live decoys, their legs provided with a 
wooden picket, cord, and swivel, kept 
up a faint quacking and grumbling 
among themselves in the sack while the 
man trudged on. They were a con- 
tented lot of decoys, and well used to 
spending the night in the great shallow 
pool before De Senac’s duckblind. 

The man who carried them was the 
fisherman, Jean Legris, he of the dull 
mind. He moved with care, picking his 
way over the treacherous ditches, mak- 


ing litthe detours around dangerous 
ground, until finally he dropped his 


sack at a low mound; a cleverly boxed 
mound that rose and fell with the tide. 
Here he stopped, bent down, and un- 
locked a low, sunken door with a flat 
key. This done, he entered a dark and 
narrow antechamber, and, ducking his 
dull head, felt his way in the pitch 
dark into another compartment which 
smelled of salt bilge—a room with a 
cot bed—and opened a firing slit above 
the cot to give himself light enough to 
see. 

The firing slit looked out upon the 
shallow pool, where he soon had his 
nine live decoys picketed. Here he of 
the dull mind left them chuckling to 
themselves, and preening their breasts 





and wings, now straining to the length 
of their tether, now boiling the water 
beneath them into golden swirls with 
their webbed feet. Jean Legris retraced 
his way across the marsh to the vil- 
lage. 


As the sun sank its crimson disk be- 
low the horizon, two figures might have 
been seen moving across the marsh to- 
ward the duckblind. The man in the 
lead was De Senac; as for the other 
who followed at his heels, he made lit- 
tle impression on Jean Legris as the 
two passed him, save that he was a 
guest up at the chateau. There were 
many whose names he could not re- 
member and who looked mostly alike 
to him. In passing, Jean lifted his cap 
to De Senac. 

Having eaten his soup and drunk his 
portion of applejack in his coffee, Jean 
Legris returned again to the marsh to 
set his nets. He knew that it was a 
poor night for ducks. From where he 
lay anchored in his boat, he saw that 
the rising tide—a high tide to-night— 
had completely surrounded the duck- 
blind, which was so constructed that it 
floated, water-tight in its outer jacket 
of planking. 

He of the dull mind sank his nets in 
midstream with the silent care of an 
old dog covering his food. The tide, 
that for half an hour had growled in 
from the open sea, filling the bay, was 
now at its ebb. Despite the strength 
in his hairy wrist, a tricky current bore 
him persistently neater the duckblind. 
He tried to avoid it, fearing to disturb 
De Senac, who could hear nothing of 
an approach from the outside—nothing 
save the noise of the quacking decoys 
directly in front of his firing slit. 

It was now dark, and the marsh lay 
still, flooded with the ebb tide; so still 
that you could have heard from a long 
distance a water rat plunge. Jean Le- 
gris managed to stop his boat in a patch 
of reeds. Here he sat, dumbly listen- 
ing, half asleep. 

Presently the roar of a gun from the 
isolated duckblind awakened him. Had 
he been watching, he would have seen 
that the explosion was confined to the 
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The ducks set 
Then again all 


interior of the blind. 
up a furious quacking,. 
was still. 

He of the dull mind let go his grip 
on the reeds, and the current bore him 
on toward the blind; through the fir- 
ing slit came the glimmer from a lighted 
candle. Again he gripped the reeds. 
From that sunken blind came curses, 
and the dull thud of two bodies strik- 
ing against the tarred walls as they 
fought with desperation. He heard 
clearly now the half-strangled appeal of 
the one, heard the awful work of the 


other—De Senac was strangling his 
guest after having deliberately shot 


him, strangling him skillfully with in- 
finite care to leave no trace. 

The heart of the peasant beat quick. 
He became terrified. He said to him- 
self: “This is no affair of mine—it is 
the affair of Monsieur Victor.” Again 
he let the reeds slip from his hand, and 


TO 
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the current carried him on over the 
flooded marsh to its calm edge. 


All night De Senac sat by the body 
of his victim. At daybreak, when a re- 
treat to the village was feasible over the 
marsh, it being low tide, De Senac shot 
once into the air, and, a moment later, 
shouting for help, made his way across 
the marsh with his victim on his back. 
Halfway across he laid his burder 
down by a ditch—and ran for help. 

It is there that Pierre Savigny is 
supposed to have bled to death. On 
the floor of the duckblind, between the 
cot bed and the chair, the scratch is 
still to be seen where Savigny’s gun 
“slipped.” There is nothing strange in 
the fact that every one in the village 
sympathizes with the host, believing it 
to have been an accident due to the 
carelessness of his unfortunate guest. 

“Poor Monsieur Victor!” 





A CHILD 


N'! JR bloom of hawthorn in the verdant Spring, 


Nor blush of roses when the year 1s growl 


Nor when the heavenward lark doth bravely 


Nor scarlet woods | 
» 1 g1 


when 


} 


o fair a greeting as thy happy eye 


By flood and field I passed, and by the sea, 
And where the seafowl rest beneath the palm, 
Left many a coral isle upon the lee, 

Like jeweled caskets in the summer calm 


Of Ocean's twilight with its star-strown 


Then, by fair chance, fair child, I won thy 
By tale and jest; your heart came out to me 

For one sweet hour, and we two laughed a while. 
[ go my way, and others care 
But in my soul a fragrant memory lies. 

ALLEYNE IRELAND, 


sing 
Autumn claims her own, 
kies. 
smile 


for thee : 
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was forty, and 
trouble and disappointment 
had added ten years to her 
age. The Boy was nineteen. 
He came from a country rec- 
where his father tended a flock 


SHE 


woman 





tory, 
of unruly human sheep at a lower rate 
of payment than the average shepherd 


on the hills; his mother was sweet and 
frail, and she read poetry as a com- 
promise between the Scriptures and fic- 
tion. 

The woman of forty with the smile 
of twenty had been born on board a 
tramp steamer while it lay in the East 
India dock, and her father had been 
lost in a monsoon a month later—about 
the time her patient mother had slipped 
out of the clutches of pain and heart- 
ache. 

The poetic spirit of the frail little 
mother had made an artist of the Boy 

a dreamer—a Galahad. Also, it had 
softened his features, so that men who 
were not dreamers, and in nowise re- 
lated to the Galahads, felt justified in 
calling him “Cissie.” He never at- 
tempted to seek the meaning of the 
word, although instinctively he changed 
his lavender necktie for one of somber 
black, and shaved the down from the 
point of his chin; moreover, he began 
to derive some sort of pleasure from 
glancing at his great shoulders when 
passing a mirror or a shop window that 
afforded a_ reflection. His yellow, 
fluffy hair he brushed back over his 
forehead. 





=e 5) 





It was during the first ten minutes 
of his first visit to a theater that he 
saw the woman of forty, and he fell 
in love with her. But it wasn’t a bit 
like the love of the infatuated youth 
who sees tinsel for the first time. He 
didn’t thrill as the infatuated youth is 
supposed to thrill, and his eyes didn’t 
sparkle. As a matter of fact, he was 
conscious of a feeling of regret—of 
sadness—creeping over him. 

He had come to believe that his frail 
little mother was the only woman in 
the world. As he looked at the woman 
of forty while she moved about the 
stage, he saw something in her eyes 
that reminded him of his little mother 
when first he went home from school 
and walked arm in arm with her 
through the woods, the while she ques- 
tioned him about his soul and his 
studies and his ideals—and his flannels. 

The woman of forty was very beau- 
tiful on the stage. He knew that she 
was painted and penciled, and that the 
beautiful expressions she mouthed 
were written by some one else. -He 
wasn’t carried away in the slightest by 
the lights and the scenery and the se- 
ductive waltz tunes of the orchestra. 
It was the woman’s sadness that ap- 
pealed to him; the make-believe was 
nauseous to her; she was thinking of 
something apart from the theater. 

The man chewing gum on the seat 
next that of the Boy could have told 
him that the woman of forty looked 
fifty when she had wiped the paint 
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away. And the Boy could have told 
the man—although the man would not 
have understood—that he hadn’t no- 
ticed the paint—that he had been look- 
ing past it. ; 

The introduction came about in a 
manner that was wholly unconventional 
and quite in consonance with the char- 
acter of the Boy. He did not follow 
her from the stage door to the cab, or 
ride on the back of the cab to her home, 
or bribe a stage hand to carry a note 
to her. He did what was the most 
natural thing in the world—natural in 
his case, for he was untainted by snob- 
bery, or worldliness, or the sham that 
we sometimes call etiquette. He went 
to the stage door and walked boldly 
through the corridor. A thickset man 
with a short pipe between his teeth and 
an official cap set at a careless angle 
on his head looked through a hole in 
the wall of his “box,” and said: 

“Where d’ ye think you're goin’, 
Cissie ?” 

“I’m seeking the dressing room of 
the lady who plays Monta,” said the 
joy, answering the question in the tone 
of one who wishes to be pleasant. 

“Then you'd better hop it,” said the 
thickset man. “And the next time you 
take it into your head to bring flowers 
to the lydies, jest mention it at the 
counter of this office, will you?” 

Flowers! It came as a bright in- 
spiration to the Boy. He retraced his 
steps, saying, “Thank you for the idea,” 
as he passed the stage doorkeeper. 

*Balmy!” the stage doorkeeper mut- 
as the big*frame of the Boy 
But he was 


tered 
passed out of the building. 


wrong. The Boy was quite sane— 
*saner, in fact, than the majority of 
those congregated in the theater. But 


he was living over three hundred years 
after his period; he should have met 
the women of Elizabeth’s time; he 
should have jousted with the knights 
in the lists for the privilege of kissing 
some lady’s fingers. 

The Boy returned with a huge bunch 
of white chrysanthemums. The stage 
exclaimed, when he saw 
“You silly ass! Do 
nothin’ 


ck « rkeeper 
him approaching : 
you think the lydies have got 
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else to do but listen to all the ‘Cissies’ 
that come loungin’ round here? Give 
’em to me—I’Il see that she gets ’em—I 
do not think!” 

He stretched out a tobacco-stained 
hand to take the flowers, but the Boy 
braced his huge shoulders, and there 
was a warning fire in his big eyes. 

The Boy said: “I’m afraid that you 
don’t understand your duties, but I sup- 
pose there are many who help you to 
forget them. Get out of my way!” 

Then he went on along the corridor, 
and by courteous inquiry ascertained 
the number of her dressing room. In 
response to his timid knock, the door 
was flung open by a young girl in the 
second stage of dressing. She laughed 
to think that he should have surprised 
her, but she managed to jerk out: 
“What is it, dearie?” 

The Boy asked for “Monta,” and 
held up the flowers meaningly. The 
girl laughed again, and called out to 
some one in the room. The woman of 
forty, who shared the dressing room 
with three of the other actresses, came 
forward. When she saw the face of 
the Boy her own paled slightly, and 
the jest that had risen to her lips passed 
away unspoken. She looked back at 
the other girls, and there was an appeal 
in her eyes. The girl who had opened 
the door said coarsely: “Monty’s got 
a new Cissie. Ail right, Monty; we’re 
just going on—you'll be left in peace 
till the next act. Supper for two at 
Shott’s. What! What!’ 

They were alone. The Boy held out 
the flowers; his long, fair lashes were 
lowered. She was not without imagi- 
nation; she could see him kneeling, see 
the folds of his cape of purple velvet, 
see the white plume of his hat, and 
hear his soft “My lady!” 

All that she said .was: 

“T do not remember your face.” 

“Why, no,” he replied. “I saw you 
to-night for the first time.” 

She smiled—a little sadly. 

“You should not bring flowers to 
an actress in her dressing room, espe- 
cially if you have not previously spoken 
to her.” 

“It was not to the 


that I 


actress 
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the Boy said; “it 


brought the flowers,” ; 
should like to 


was to the woman, | 
meet you again.” 

That last phrase was as old as her 
years, and only two nights before she 
had said, “Certainly, dear chappie,” to 
a scented “knight” who was living five 
hours after his time—he ought to have 
been in bed. To the Boy she said: 
“You mustn’t talk like that.” And be- 
fore he could break in with a protest, 


she added: “You're too good to be 
fooled.” 
What she ought to have said was: 


“I’m old enough to be your mother.” 
ut there was something in the eyes of 
that made her weep for her 


the 
years 

“Thank you ever so much for these,” 
he said, raising the chrysanthemums 
to her lips and sobbing into them. “It’s 
very kind of you; I don’t expect this 
sort of appreciation—now.” 

She was still thinking of her forty 
vears, but the memory of triumphs 
when the Boy couldn’t have been more 
than a baby in arms came back in that 


Boy 


instant to help her over the regret. 
“Appreciation is something—isn't it?” 
she said, with a little dry laugh. “Do 


you remember what the critics said of 
me when | starred in ‘The Desert 
Moon’ ?” 

“Quite well,” he answered; and she 


blessed him for that lie. ‘You were 
great!” 

She sighed 

‘It seems so long ago.” 

Makes me feel old,’ aid the OY. 
Why were you crying to-night?’ 

“On- the stage?” 

pp a 


ICs. 

“It was a stage cry,” she said, affect- 
ine a smile. 
‘How wonderful!” said the Boy. “I 
felt sure that your grief was real. It 
reminded me of my mother——’” 

“Your mother!” 

“The morning | went away to school 
the time.” 

The woman of forty trembled never 
so slightly. 

“Did she ery very much?” she 
not out of inquisitiveness, but in order 
however pointless. 


tol hirst 


asked, 


to say s¢ ymething, 
IO 
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“Not with her eyes,” said the Boy. 

“But she gave me the impression that 
db 

she was losing something—missing 

something—that something had gone 

out of her life, or was going out of 


The call boy put his head in at the 
door, j 

“Three minutes, 

The woman of forty smiled sadly at 
the Boy. ‘ 

“Good-by.” she said simply. 

He shook his head. 

“T shall wait for you at 
door,” he whispered, “and 
home.” 

“No, no,” she hastened, “you mustn't 
f l always go 


iniss ! 


the 
take 


stage 


you 


do anything of the sort. 


home in a cab.” 

He nodded understandingly, and 
went away. Always went home in a 
cab! She used to go home in a cab 


when she was starring in the “Desert 
Moon,” long ago. She would have rid- 
den home in a chariot that night if he 
could have found He had to tra 
verse half London as it was before he 
could induce a pawnbroker to advance 
him a sovereign on the gold repeater 
that had been given him by his grand 
father. 

The cab was drawn up to the pay 
ment when she came out of the the 
ater, and he was standing near it, with 
head erect and eyes glowing proudly 


one, 


She looked around her with nervous 
dread as she crossed the pavement, then 
stepped quickly into the vehicl she 
herself instructed the driver where to 
put her down—at the end of the street 
“Why did you do it shea ked, ili 
a whisper; and he seemed surprised. 
“You are not angry with me?” 
“No,” she confessed, with a little 


gasp. “I couldn't be angry with you.” 
The cab had covered a further fift 

yards before she spoke again. ‘This 

time there was vanity in her heart. 
“Why,” she asked timidly, fearfully, 


jealously, “why did you bring thos« 
flowers to me to-night?” 
‘Tl think that I told you,” | aid. 


arching his eyebrows, 
“Oh, of course!’ 


He hadn't understood. 


she stammered 
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She was silent for a moment, but 
vanity wouldn’t let her rest longer. 

“There are so many—so many nice 
ladies in the cast.” She had almost said 
“younger ladies,” but her heart leaped 
with a new hope. 

“I did not notice any of the others,’ 
he said quietly; “I wished to meet only 
you.” 

He would never know 
happiness he brought to her poor, 
bruised heart by that answer. She was 
still a queen—still capable of attracting. 
Of a sudden she asked him: 

“How old are you?” 

“In years?” he queried. 

She nodded. 

“Quite young,” he 
matter ?” 

“No,” she answered. “I’m young— 
in heart.” The Boy made no com- 
ment. 

“One day,” he said a moment later, 
and as if he had been deeply engrossed 
with the idea, “I shall write you a great 
play.” 

She caught at his arm in an ecstasy. 

“For me?” she cried out. 

“For you,” he said gravely, and as 
if he were fully conscious of the mag- 


> 


how much 


said. “Does it 


nitude of the gift he premeditated. 
“Only you could play the principal 


part. It will be a great play. How 
strange that we should have met like 
this!’ Do you believe in affinity ?” 

She hesitated. First it was the ac- 
tress in her that wished to make reply; 
the woman triumphed. 

“Until I met you to-night,” she said, 
with a peculiar little sob in her throat, 
“T didn’t believe in anything. In a sin- 
gle evening, an hour, a minute, every- 
thing seemed to change. I do believe 
now 4 

“In affinity?” There was a light in 
his eyes that thrilled her with a sense 
of mysticism. 

“In everything,” she whispered. 
hope.” 

The cab stopped. 
alight. 

“Good night,” 
shall walk back. 
the play.” 

He went from her as abruptly as he 


? 





‘In 
He assisted her to 


he said quietly. “I 
I want to think out 
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Not 
the flicker of an eyelid—nothing that 
would tend to rob her of the joy of 
having stirred a beautiful, an innocent, 


had come. Not even a handshake. 


emotion in the breast of a man. What 
triumphs of youth were to be compared 
to that ? 

She passed on up the street, let her- 
self into the house, and climbed slowly 
up the stair. As she opened the door 
of the flat she heard some one poking 
at a fire and muttering. She parted 
with the smile of hope and everlasting 
youth that had beautified her face while 
walking from the cab to the house. 

The man rose from the hearthrug 
and eyed her suspiciously. He was 
as old as she; the carelessness of his 
attire made him older. His hair was 
shot with gray; his face was rutted 
with the lines of study and disappoint- 
ment. 

“Where did you get those things?” 
he asked, nodding at the chrysanthe- 
mums. The lines about his mouth 
were very bitter and hard 

“Il bought them for you,” she said, 
biting at her nether lip. ‘‘They’re your 
favorite flowers, aren’t they?” 

He went over to the small table on 
which his manuscripts were piled, 
turned over a few pages, and then went 
back to his original position. 

“Yes,” he said, relaxing the muscles 
of the face. “I’ve been working very 
hard to-night.” 

She nodded and glanced at the man- 
uscripts. 

In ten years he had never greeted 
her with a kind expression. Illness and 
disappointment may have accounted for 
that. 

“Good house to-night?” he inquired. 

“Splendid !”’ 

“Let me help you off 
cloak.” 

She quivered as if he had struck her. 
She had been keeping the wolf from 
the door for ten years, but never once 
in all that time had he seemed to appre- 
ciate all that she had done for him. 
She had gone back to the stage when 
he had been unable to hold his position 
in the city; she had suffered the hu- 
miliation of playing chorus girl in the 


with your 
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very play in which she had starred 
years before, and all in order to keep 
him from want. He had never thanked 
her. Always he had played the jealous, 
thoughtless husband, pretending to be 
artistic, to write, to aim at fame. Al- 
ways he had pretended that he was too 
ill to go out into the world and work; 
she had held the belief that he was 
lazy, and content to live on her earn- 
ings as a chorus girl. 

He picked up the flowers from the 
table on which she had placed them, 
and filled an earthenware jug. 

“They must have water,” he said. 

She watched him moving about the 
room—watched him as one fascinated. 
Only the night before he had stabbed 
her to the heart by saying: “Good God! 
How old you're getting!” 

When he had placed the flowers in 
the jug he stooped and commenced to 
remove her shoes. She drew back her 
feet, and looked him straight in the 
eves. 

“Why are you so kind to me to-night, 
Robert?” she asked, in a voice that 
shook suspiciously. 

He looked up sharply and as if her 
question had embarrassed him. 

“Why did you bring me those flow- 
ers?” he asked. 

She lowered her eyes. 


The Boy met her the next night, and 


when the cab was moving away from 
the theater he said: 

“T’ve told the cabman to drive us to 
the same place, but by a longer route. 
| want to be neat tt as long as pos 

1) 

She had received him somewhat 
coldly that night; now she turned to 
him. 


“IT have been wondering ever since 
I saw you why you came into my life.” 
“Indeed!” He smiled as a boy might 
smile into the face of his mother. “Tt 
seemed quite natural. You looked so 
iat I was compelled to seek you 


‘To-night I shall 
you.” She was watching every move- 
ment of his face. “You must not come 
again to the theater.” 


say ‘(jood-by’ to 
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He did not reply for a moment. 
Then: ; 

“T thought you were quite different,” 
he said thoughtfully. “I thought you 
understood how sincerely I loved you.” 

“Loved me!” 

“Why, of course. I love you 
dearly that I would make any sacrifice 
for you.” ° 

Hope and doubt tore madly at her 
vanity. 

“Oh, you foolish boy!” she sobbed. 
“T am a woman—an o/d woman com- 
pared with——” 

He took her hand in his, and gently 
pressed it. 


“Old!” 


so 


he echoed. ‘Who told you 
that you were old? To me you are 
so young, so beautiful, that I cannot 
bear to have you out of my sight. Last 
night, after I left you, 1 walked the 


streets of London; I haven't slept 
since.’ 
“Boy !” 


“T couldn’t have slept even if I had 
returned to my rooms.” 

She crept closer to him. 

“I’m very tired—I was very tired,” 
he said faintly ; “but the moment I saw 
you again to-night everything changed.” 

He was tired. The cab swayed; his 
head lolled against her breast; it re- 
mained ‘there. The woman of forty 
slipped away into a new world, where 
everything was young. She dared not 
move lest his head should be disturbed 
from her breast. 


“T have finished the first act of the 
play.” he said sleepily. “It only needs 
vriting. I thought it out last night 


while walking the streets. What is your 
name?” 

“Hebe.” 

“How beautiful!’ he whispered. 
“Goddess of youth. It will be a great 
play when it is finished.” 

He closed his eyes. The draft from 
the cab door blew a wisp of yellow 
hair over his forehead. She brushed 
it back. He smiled at her touch, al- 
though he did not open his eyes. 

The cab turned up a side street where 
the lamps were not so glaring. The 
Boy lay so motionless against her breast 


that she was certain he had fallen 
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asleep. For a long while she resisted 
the temptation, but at last it overpow- 
ered her. She lowered her head. Her 
lips were about to touch his, but they 
passed higher until they rested on his 
forehead. 

She lay back, quivering. It was the 
first time she had understood a 
It thrilled her. It robbed her of breath. 
She had stolen it, but the stealing had 
left no sense of shame. Rather it was 
exhilaration that thrilled through her, 
pinking her cheeks, dusting her eyes 
with diamond dust, taking away her 
years, and leaving her so young that 
the whole world seemed to throb re- 
sponsively. 


kiss. 


But the Boy was not asleep. With- 
out opening his eyes, he said: 

“Why did you do that?” 

“IT don’t know,” she answered. “Are 


you ashamed of me?” 

“Why should I be 
asked. “I have been 
times.” 

“By whom?” 

“My mother, of course.” 

The pain came back. His mother! 
This boy had no soul above his mother. 
He had not met other women; there- 
fore the triumph of the woman of forty 
was not really a triumph at all. 

“You are only a boy,” she said; and 
he could not fail to note the bitterness 
and the disappointment. 

“You do me an injustice,” he said. 
“| have all the feelings of a man, all 
a man’s emotions. Do you realize that 
I am in love with you?” 

“Don’t!” she said quickly. 
say that again.” 

“But I must say it,” he persisted. “I 
do love you, because you are so differ- 
ent from all other women—all save 
one. I suppose you think that I’m ter- 
ribly innocent—that I’ve not met many 
women, and therefore am prone to be 
infatuated with the first one that speaks 


ashamed?” he 
kissed many 


“Don’t 





to me. If I asked you to run away 
with me, would you come?” 

” soy! Boy = 

Now her eyes were closed. She was 


young—so young that one word from 
her would bind this boy to her. 
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“IT mean it,” he said. “Let us go 
away to-night.” 

“Where?” she asked. 

“Anywhere.” 

She did not speak. Her eyes were 
still closed. He raised his head, and 
his lips almost touched hers. As she 
had kissed him, he kissed her on the 
forehead. She remained passive, mo- 
tionless. 

“T don’t think any one has under- 
stood you as I understand you,” he 
whispered; “and I don’t believe that 
you have understood any one as you 
understand me. Why don’t you speak? 
Wake up! The cab is stopping. You 
are almost home. How young you look 
—just like a child!” 

Once more he assisted her to alight. 
He pressed her hand. 

“Good night,’ he said. ‘To-morrow 
I shall come for you, and we will go 
away—lI don’t know where, but be- 
tween now and then | will think it out. 
And I’m writing a great play for you.” 

“The title?” She asked the question 
in a breath. 

**Regret,’” he said. “It’s a satire. 
There is a great part for you. Wait 
till I have finished it—you’ll appreciate 
all I’ve put into it.” 

She swayed a little. 
moved away. 

“Boy,” she whispered, “you make me 
feel so young!” 


“You'll 


The cab had 


never old,” he said 
quickly—‘never so long as you believe 
in something or You gave 
me a start last night when you said that 
you didn’t believe in anything.” 

“T said it thoughtlessly,” she 
mured. 

He was gone almost before she had 
recovered her breath. She went up the 
stairs to the flat with strange emotions 
battling against each other. 

Robert was sitting at his desk as she 
entered the room, and he was writing 
feverishly. Pages of manuscript were 
lying on the floor where he had dropped 
them. He looked up and smiled. He 
had never seemed so thin and haggard. 
The whites of his eyes were streaked 
by strain, and they were dark-ringed. 


grow 


somebe ly ° 


mur 
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His hair was ruffled, and when he spoke 
it was with an effort. 

“Kiddy!” he said, and she trembled 
like a sensitive horse under the lash. 
Years had passed since last he called 
her “Kiddy.” “I’m writing a_ play,” 
he said : and hope and pride were blend- 
ed in his voice. 

She felt for the chair that he had 
placed near the fire, and sank on it, 
looking at him wonderingly. 

“A great play!’ he said. “And you 
will say so when I read the manuscript 
to you.” 

She opened her lips and nodded. 

“T shall look forward to it,” she said 
weakly, 

“There’s a great part in 
it will make you.” 

“Make me!” she echoed; 
econd she grew old again. 

Ife understood, and went 
chair. 

“You've been very brave,”’ he said; 
“braver than any woman | have ever 
met or read of, and I’ve never shown 
my appreciation of your worth as I 
ought to have done. But I have appre- 
ciated you. Open your eyes, Hebe. I 
was saying that I have appreciated all 
that you have done. I’ve been very try- 
ing, | know, but illness and disappoint- 
ment don’t tend to make a man cheer- 
ful.” 


it for you; 
and in that 


over to her 


‘Why are you talking like this?” she 
whispered, in a lifeless voice. 
“Why? Oh, because I’ve been think- 
1g—I’ve been thinking all manner of 
S| looked over his houlder The 


chrysanthemums in the earthenware 
jug were on his It was the first 
time he had ever taken notice of any 
gift that she had made him. 

“I’m tired, Robert,” she said faintly 
and as if she would have him cease his 


desk. 


tall 

“Poor little girl!’ he said. “I’m 
tired, too. I've been writing all day, 
and all the evening, but I’ve had you 
in my mind during the whole of the 
time. Really, Hebe, it’s going to be a 


great play!” 
\nd for the 


she murmured: 


second time that night 
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“The title?” 

‘*Second Thoughts,” he — said. 
“Don’t you think it a good title?” 
“Yes,” she whispered. “But 
shouldn’t work hard. You're 

strong.” 
He stepped back from her, 
looked at the scene of his labors. 
“Not strong!’ he echoed, and 
guessed that he was trembling. ‘“Some- 
times I feel as strong as any two men 
—that is when I feel that you believe 


you 
so not 


and 


she 


in me, Hebe. That’s what makes a 
man great. The real man, I mean. The 
real man doesn’t care how loud the 


chorus of praise from the world may 


be. What he strives for is the praise 
of a woman—like you. Do you under- 
stand ?”’ 

“I’m very tired,” she said again; 


“let’s talk about it some other time.” 

He nodded sympathetically, and 
helped her to remove her shoes and 
her cloak. 

\WWhen she was asleep he stole quietly 
from his bed, and went back to the 
sitting room. There he resumed his 
labors, and dawn was thrusting aside 
with golden fingers the black curtain 
of night when at last he laid down his 
pen. 


It was five o’clock in the afternoon. 
She had left for the theater, the man- 
agement insisting on all actors being 


within the precincts of the theater at 
least two hours before the rise of the 
irtal Robert, the husband, was run 
ning o the manu ipt when a knocl 
came tie loo He 1 e | ulant! 
and admitted—the Boy 
“Your business?” he said abruptly. 
The Boy looked at him with wonder 


ing eves. 

“T didn’t expect to meet you,” he 
said. “It was a lady that | 
call on. She plays the part of Monta.” 

“My wife.” 

The Boy did not betray his surprise, 


came to 


but he took a deep breath le had 
come to take her away 

‘Your wife?” he said Then: “I 
have been writing a play for her.” 

The man half closed his eyes, and 


there was suspicion in them 








“Indeed!” he said. “That’s very kind 
of you, but are you sure that my wife 
requires a play?” 

“I don’t know,” said the Boy; “I 
came to read this over to her.” And 
he drew forth a roll of manuscript. 
The man looked at it contemptuously. 

“T, too, have written a drama,” he 
said; “and my wife will play the prin- 
cipal part. Mine is a great play—she 
will say so when she comes to read 
the manuscript.” 

The Boy said “Yes” mechanically. 
He glanced at the desk. “Is that your 
play?” he inquired. ‘Supposing—sup- 
posing that you read it over to me? I 
should love to hear it, and perhaps— 
perhaps I may be able to suggest some- 
thing.” 

The man laughed at the bare idea of 
this boy teaching him anything that 
could better his play; but he seized on 
the opportunity of reading aloud his 
work, apologizing to himself for doing 
so by falling back on the old trite say- 
ing that it is always advisable to try 
a play ‘on the dog” before submitting 
it to maturer judgment. 

“Sit down,” he said. “No, not there. 
That’s her chair, and | don’t like to 
see any one else sitting there.” 

The Boy laughed at this, and found 
a place near the window. The man 
read the play, but when he came to the 
character that was to be assumed by 
the woman, the Boy held up his finger 
in order to check him. 

“My dear sir,” he said, “you are 
asking your wife to play the part of 
a woman of forty!” 

The man lowered his brows, and 
looked at the Boy thoughtfully. 

“Do you know my wife?” 
quired. 

“Quite well,” said the Boy. 

“The part will suit -her,” 
said abruptly. 

“Ah, no!” said the Boy. ‘You would 
break her heart if you asked her to 
play the part of a woman of forty. 
She is only a child—believe me.” 

The man placed his manuscript on 
the desk, and bit at his nether lip 

“You’re the strangest creature that 
I’ve ever encountered,” he said; “‘but, 


he in- 


the man 
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now that you mention it, I can see that 
you're right.” 

“Of course I’m right,” said the Boy. 
“If a man really loves his wife, that 
wife never grows old. Years cannot 
make her old.” 

“Who taught you that?” 

“T don’t know,” said the Boy. “It’s 
only what I think. If I loved your 
wife—if I loved any woman—I would 
never allow her to grow old. The mo- 
ment you tell a woman that she’s grow- 
ing old the fire of her heart commences 
to go out.” 

He picked up the man’s manuscript 
as he spoke, and ran his eye over it. 
Presently he turned to the man, and 
said: 

“I’m glad that you were here when 
I called this afternoon. Before I go 
I should like you to look at my manu- 
script. Here, accept it. I don’t want 

He sat down at the desk and wrote 
a note, which he placed in an envelope; 
it was addressed to the woman. 

“T shall leave that for her,” he said. 
“Perhaps you will be good enough to 
give it to her.” 

The Boy went out, leaving the man 
in a state of bewilderment. He was 
sitting at his desk when the woman 
returned from the theater. He had 
never seen her look so young. 

“Hebe,” he said, “just after you left 
for the theater this afternoon a young 
fellow came round to see you. He had 





written a play; it is here.” He went 
back to his desk, and for a few mo- 
ments searched among the papers. 

“Strange!” she heard him mutter. 

“What is strange?” she asked. 

He turned impatiently. “Why, his 
manuscript is here, but mine has dis- 
appeared.” 

“What do you suggest?” she asked. 

“T don’t think that he would take it. 
What use could it be to him? I don’t 
think that he was that kind of boy.” 

He unrolled the Boy’s manuscript. 

“Read it to me,” said the woman; 
and the husband read it aloud. When 
he had finished, the manuscript dropped 
from his fingers. His whole frame was 
quivering. The woman was on her 
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knees at his feet, her hands covering 
her face, her shoulders shaking with 
sobs. After a long silence the man 
spoke. 

“God in heaven!” he said. “This is 
genius!” 

“Genius!” she whispered. 

She remained in that kneeling posi- 
tion for some minutes. His head had 
sunk lower, until his face was hidden 
in the masses of dark hair. Both of 
them wept. 

Friend, the reader, you ask me: Was 


the play a success ? 


It was! 

The woman rose to heights of which 
she had never dreamed even in those 
halcyon days when the years were 
young. 


You ask me: What became of the 


2 


Boy? Did the woman meet him again: 

She did not meet him; but she saw 
him on the Embankment. He passed 
by on the other side. He was whis- 
pering encouragement, and smiling with 
infinite tenderness into the eyes of a 
shabbily dressed woman whose years 
were very young—whose profession 
was the oldest profession in the wor!d. 





THINGS 


WIND-BLOWN sky, 
A wave-tossed sea, 
Gray mossy rocks, 


A gaunt, 


A stretch of 
The sun’ 
A bird’s f 


Poise 


7 
lone tree. 


beac ] 


These are the things 
Of life to me, 

These are the things 
Worth while to me. 


A wind-blown sky, 
A wave-tossed sea, 


The joy of 
—The soul of me! 


life 





















2H fountains of romance have 

not run suddenly dry this 
season as in other seasons. 
The public’s reaching out for 
the imaginative, the romantic, 
as opposed to the photographic, is a 
force that-can be felt in every theater 
in the land—even in New York, which 
is admittedly the least representative 
American city. 

The signal hit of the month is “The 
Poor Little Rich Girl,” a play of im- 
agination that has plainly its own mo- 
tive and origin, although it bears re- 
semblances to Hauptmann’s * Hannele” 
and Maeterlinck’s “Blue Bird.” It is 
a dream play, but with the human pulse 


beating virilely. “The Poor Little Rich 
Girl’ is Eleanor Gates’ own dramatiza- 
tion of her novel that name. 


‘The Poor Little Rich Girl” tells the 
story of Gz little daughter 
of a man who expends himself in Wall 
Street, and a woman who has the so- 
ciety bee in her bonnet. Gwendolyn is 
expensively cared for and guarded by 
Miss Royle, the far too sweet and ele- 
gant governess, whom Jane, the nurse, 
calls ‘ta snake in the grass’; by Jane, 
who is called in her turn “‘a two-faced 
thing’—so says the footman; by a 
dancing master, a music teacher, a Ger- 
man teacher, and a French teacher. 

She sees her mother and father for 
a few minutes now and then. They 
love her dearly, but they have no time 
for her. She is very lonely. The self- 
ish attendants govern her, for their own 


TT) } 
vendoiyn, the 








g-cater comfort and ease, by terrifying 
her in regard to the things she wishes 
to do that make trouble for them. 

Gwendolyn wants to take a walk, to 
run along the street, and see the other 
children playing. Her nurse prefers to 
take her out in the motor, and, to si- 
lence the child’s pleas, tells her terrible 
tales of kidnapers. There are also 
tales of the policeman and his bloody 
club, of thieves and disease germs, un- 
til the child’s brain is distorted with 
fear. 

A more insidious form of evil sur- 
rounds her in the insincerity, the sac- 
charine falsity, and the self-seeking of 
Miss Royle, the governess, who checks 
every spontaneous impulse toward in- 
dividuality and also toward affection 
for her parents with the calm sneer and 
the cold, persistent manipulation which 


are more distressing to young nerves 
than overt harshness. 

“You must not worry mother,” is the 
governess’ constant admonition. So she 


establishes herself as a power by subtly 
convincing child and parents that their 
only wise method of communication 
with each other is through her. ‘Miss 
Royle knows best’—this saying en- 
thrones her 

The first scene of the play is in the 
elaborate reception hall of Gwendolyn’s 
home on Riverside Drive. It is her 
birthday. 

Mother is too busy preparing for a 
“little dinner” to spare time for Gwen- 
dolyn. The present she has bought her 
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goes through Miss Royle’s hands. Fa- 
ther comes home worn out with the 
day’s tussle in “the Street.” He has 
bought a present, too, but he has no 
time to bestow it personally. 

He is at a financial crisis, on the 
verge of a crash that may take half his 
fortune. He is worried, worn, he 
wants rest and sleep. His wife assures 
him that he must be at the dinner—the 
select little dinner to which ‘“7/ey” are 
coming. 

“They’ are the most important per- 
sons in the set she has just managed to 
enter. What “They” say and what 
“They” may think governs her life. 

While her guardians are off watch 
for ten minutes or so, Gwendolyn 
makes two friends who really do please 
her. They are the old German organ 
grinder and a plumber who comes to 
mend the pipes. She coaxes the organ 
grinder in with the promise of a dollar, 
and gets him to play “pretend games” 
with her. 

She makes short work of the costly 
reception hall in her “pretend game.” 
The floor becomes a muddy pool, the 
organ grinder a big, shaggy dog. Per- 
sian rugs of fabulous price, and furni- 
ture of the Louis periods, and what 
not, must give place to the romp. The 
plumber coming through the hall, finds 
the sight so diverting that he also stops 
to romp a while. 

When the organ grinder, at the com- 
mand of Miss Gwen, breaks forth in 
his organic melodies, trouble comes 
wiftly. The scandalized nurse rushes 
in, followed by the footman, and the 
genial old grinder is hustled out with 
threats of police. Worse might befall 
but for the plumber, who does not stand 
in awe of uniformed menials, but has 
all that insolence which is considered, 
by many persons and classes in free 
America, to be the badge and hall mark 
of self-respect. 

Wiss Gwendolyn curtsying and say- 
ing: “Good afternoon, Mr. Piper,” ap- 
peals to the plumber. It seems to give 
him a pride in his profession never felt 
till then, and the uppish servitors of 
that Riverside household are made to 
realize it. 


Gwendolyn's next adventure is hid- 
ing behind the window curtains, over- 
hearing the dinner guests criticizing her 
parents. She hears that her mother is 
“just a common country girl who mar- 
ried a man made of money, got the so- 
ciety bee in her bonnet, and so keeps 
him harnessed to the machine; and he 
has gone wild over speculations, so says 
a little bird, and is making ducks and 
drakes of his money.” 

She also understands that these 
elaborately gowned and elegantly man- 
nered guests are “They.” Mother is 
always talking about ‘They”’—the fear- 
ful and menacing powers who threaten 
the social climber at every step. 

There is a nice, kind doctor who was 
once a great friend of Father's. He, 
too, is a dinner guest. He makes 
friends with Gwendolyn, and talks to 
her of bread pills and his hobbies 
fresh air, sun, exercise, et cetera, and 
she tells him of her “pretend games’”’ 
and her “pretend friends” who visit 
her nursery and make her happy— 
“Mother and father are the dearest 
pretend friends of all.” 

Now, \/iss Royle, “the snake in the 
grass,” had promised Jane the evening 
off, and Jane had already planned a 
rapturous téte-a-téte with Thomas; but 
at the last moment the governess, most 
snakily, wriggled away for an off night 
herself, and leaves Jane responsible for 
Gwendolyn. 

Thomas, being an intelligent foot- 
man, hies him to a drug store, where 
the laws are slackly reg irded, and pro 
cured a sleeping draft; and Jane, with 
a truly fine indifference natural under 
the circumstances, gives Gwendolyn an 





overdose. 

The stage darkens as the child begins 
to reel and make the instinctive, if 
feeble, struggle against coma. “It’s a 
storm—it’s a storm,” she says, and im- 
mediately the audience is translated 
with her into her delirium. 

The stage trick is most dexterously 
managed. In a trice, in the blackness, 
the solid, even massive-looking, setting 
of the hall and stairway and room be- 
yond—all profusely furnished, remem- 
ber—disappear. A pale light like dawn 
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breaks upon the scene—such a wood- 
land as fairies might choose, or the 
mind of a child conceive, with sudden 
rocks and hummocks, little springs, 
trees scattering a frolic of leaves, far 
away a golden river, near at hand 
mossy steps leading, winding, through 
the wood to Who-knows-where? Per- 
haps an ogre’s den, b’rrr!—or maybe 
the rose-covered castle of the loveliest 
fairy of them all, the queen herself! 
And there is Gwendolyn in a gingham 
frock and barefooted, running, leaping, 
and dancing, and singing aloud: “Oh, 
oh, I’m outdoors! I’m outdoors!” 

This transformation is a_ brilliant 
piece of stagecraft, and it is executed 
with remarkable celerity and skill. it 
registers a triumph for the new man- 
ager, Arthur Hopkins, who has _ pro- 
duced the play so sumptuously, and 
for Richard Walton Tully, who staged 
and directed it. 

The curtain rising on Act IT. shows 
us the same scene, peopled with the 
personalities the child remembers from 
a few hours before, but distorted by the 
disorders of her delirium. The organ 
grinder, who told her he made faces at 
policemen who sent him away from 
profitable street corners, appears as the 
proprietor of a stand covered with 
[ and parts of faces. 


noses, eyes, faces, 

He is the Man Who Makes Faces. 
Puffy, her dilapidated brown toy 

bear, is a full-grown, live bear, and, 


xy unkind Thomas, he appea 


1 


1 
1S 


when he is called up from Wall Street 


t 
cad yT < cle stro 


ing friend insté 


Jane comes on dancing—she 1 


ways “dancing attendance,” even as she 
complained in the Riverside hall. And 
she has two faces—one is on the back 
of her head. J/iss Royle, in a green, 
scaly dress, comes hissing and writhing 
through the grass—‘You must not 
worry mother.” 

Mr. Piper is there with a great horn 
coiled around his neck; and there is the 
kindly Doctor. He has bread pills and 
a queer, short stick; with this stick he 
measures Gwendolyn, and says: ‘* Nine- 
ty-six. It must not go any lower.” 


Presently the King’s English comes 
on, a trusty 


soldier, and has a gram- 
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matical duel with Thomas; they fight 
1 
and 


with great leather tongues, 
Thomas “murders” the King’s English 
again. 

Then the Doctor carries Gwendolyn 


up the mossy stairs toward the Place 
of Lights, where candles burn at both 
ends—another reminiscence of 
“They's” remarks anent Father. 

In the darkness of the changing 
scene, “They” cross the stage slowly, 
talking like parrots, saying the same 
phrases in the same tones, one after the 
other, and then all together. One could 
imagine that the author has been an- 
noyed at times by the inane gossip 
which the “7/heys’’ of the world patter 
and retail about ali those who are not 
so idle and useless as themselves, and 
has taken this humorous method of be- 
ing revenged. 

The Place of the Lights is a beauti- 
ful scene, a field of burning candles, 
like rushes flame-tipped, under a sky all 
warm, golden, and_ light yellow, 
touched with bronze in the clouds, like 
many a sunset in southern California. 

Father, garmented in money and har- 
nessed to a great safe, is making ducks 
and le pours currency into 
the machine, turns a crank, and out 
rush a flock of ducks. In real life they 
were the dancing master, the German 
teacher, et cetera. 


The next scene is 





drakes. Ll¢ 
] 


Hood's 
around 
irrving her 


Robin 
Barn, where J 
and around after “7/ 


us social bee in her bonnet 


trudges 
t Cin 


| < 1“ 
sees nol ng l ( 


nothing but it 1 g. 

There are exciting events in th 
: who lives with 
the King’s English, tells the Doctor 
what Jae gave Gwendolyn, and Jane 
is cast into an ash can, and thus ade- 
quately dismissed. 

The Little Bird allows the Doctor to 
take the lump of salt from its tail to 
make a solution to Gwendolyn's 
life. This bird free, 
needs to gossip for 
reciting: “In that 


to tell it ourselves! 


scene. Th 


Save 
sets the anc he no 
longer retail 
“Tae, 
case we shall have 
Extra! Extra!” 
\/other is induced to give up the bee, 


who go oft 
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and thus free Father from his harness, 
and they all dash homeward, riding the 
Doctor's hobbyhorses at a_ whizzing 
speed down a chute from the barn. 

The last scene is a brief one in 
Gwendolyn’s nursery, sufficing to show 
the spiritual awakening of Father and 
Mother after listening to their little 
daughter’s ravings for twelve hours. 
This play is the emphatic hit of the 
month. 

The Irish Players, from the Abbey 
Theater, Dublin, have had a successful 
four weeks at Wallack’s Theater, de- 
spite the fact that the house is too large 
for their intimate, conversational type 
of play, and also for their sort of acting. 
There were no riots this time at any 
performance of Synge’s “Playboy of 
the Western World,” that delicious 
“take-off” on the national character. 

It was given on the bill with Yeats’ 
symbolic play, ‘*Kathleen-ni-Houlihan,” 
in which Ireland is depicted as a poor, 
but proud, old woman roaming the land 
and singing of her woes until stalwart 
peasants leave their newly wedded 
wives at the church door and go forth 
to fight for her. 

It seems to this writer that the Irish 
Players prove conclusively that any at- 
tempt to establish a purely national 
drama cannot contribute much to the 
art of the nations. Patriotism is always 
beautiful and admirable, but art is 
greater. Drama belongs to humanity, 
and cannot be reduced to nationalism. 
The Irish Theater no doubt 

1uch to the Irish, but we doubt its be- 

ming a motive force in the world’s 
drama. For one thing, it has its faddy 
streak—and fads are fatal to longevity. 

The backdrop for the two plays 
named above probably represented a 
cottage garden strip,-a lake, a hill; the 
first a garden because green and on the 
ground; the second a lake because it 
was a wide purple strip too large for a 
bed of verbenas, and there seemed to 
be no reason for’a piece of purple cloth 
stitched several miles of Ire- 
land; and the last a hill, because it stuck 
up like a pyramid of cards built by a 
child, but was greenish, which play- 
ing cards are not. Also it had a thick, 


means 





across 
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black edge, which neither hills nor cards 
have, though this may be a symbolic 
touch indicating the mourning state of 
Erin. A Futurist would love that idea. 

It is “the thing” to call this scenery 
“quaint.” We do not think it quaint; 
we think it faddish folderol. It is 
wholly at outs with the “naturalism” 
the Irish-movement leaders pride them- 
selves on in their explanatory dis- 
courses, for it is most unnatural scen- 
ery. Praise Earth that it is! 

Synge’s comedy is satire, comedy, 
yes; but it is poetic satire, lyric comedy. 
It was played without a touch of 
poetry. The characters were presented 
with camera-eyed realism, and photog- 
raphy is not ‘art. This was not “the 
natural method” for this play. 

What became of the radiant imagery 


of the love scene between Chris and 
Pegeen in the last act? It might as 
well not have been in the play. How 


different is Lauder in his ballads and 
bits of Scotch chatter! There is a 
poetry in his work, in his voice, his 
face, in the humor as well as_ the 
pathos of his characters which he has 
worked out of the rough himself with 
no pretensions to founding a national 
drama. 

There is more human beauty and 
poetic truth in his little sketch ‘She 
doesna’ care for me,” and in his ren- 
dering of it, than in Yeats’ “Kathleen- 
ni-Houlihan,” with its chanting Lady 
Symbol, jarring with the photographi- 
cally presented peasants against a back- 
ground of most cruelly crewel-worked 
landscape. 

This, we respectfully submit, is not a 
“new form of art and drama.” It is a 
hodge-podge. It arouses in audiences 
the same quality of feeling that is 
aroused in children when they first see 
a Teddy bear or a Filipino doll; the 
—sometimes hysterical—devotion to a 
fad, just because it is not a bit like 
anything else. 

One need not have Norse blood to 
thrill to the Norse drama and to com- 
prehend it, for it is profound, univer- 
sally human, and aspirational in a wide- 
ly idealistic sense, not only in a specific 
sense. Not so the Irish. 








HE HAPPY WARRIOR,” 
published by Little, Brown & 
Co., is a new story by A. 5S. 


M. Hutchinson, who recently 
introduced himself to the 
American reading public through his 
whimsical book “Once Aboard the Lug- 
ger.” 

It cannot be said that this new 
has any qualities that make it specially 
noteworthy. The plot is not original, 
or the craftsmanship much above the 
average; the characters are more or 
less familiar. Its chief claim to distine- 
tion lies in a certain charm which is 
due to the author’s own personality. 
Mr. Hutchinson has shown unmistak- 
ably that he took a great deal of pleas- 
ure and satisfaction in writing the 
book ; and whether or not he conscious- 
ly intended to do so, he has succeeded 
in imparting to his readers a very large 
hare of his enjoyment. 

And, after all, such an 





story 


achievement 


is a notable one in thes lays, one that 
is rare, particularly among American 
novelists; and it raises this story far 


above the common run of fiction. 

Mr. Hutchinson makes no attempt to 
disguise his affection for all of his char- 
acters, and above all for the frank, gen- 
erous, enterprising boy, Percival Leth- 
am, whose strength and vitality were 
expended to shelter and defend his 
weaker cousin, the usurper of the fam- 
liy title, and who at last sacrificed him- 
self to maintain that cousin in the posi- 
tion that he himself should, by right, 
have occupied. 

Mr. Hutchinson’s individuality of 
style develops all of the pathos, humor, 





and drama of which the story is capa- 
ble, and brings it all to a focus in the 
climax. 

ses st ot 


“The Wind’s Will,” by Albert Britt, 
published by Moffat, Yard & Co., is a 
typical American tale of the industrial 
type, and, as such, it will doubtless 
achieve its share of popularity. 

There are, here and there, a few 
original situations in the story, but in 
the main it follows the conventional 
rules accepted for such plots. 

The hero, John Christopher, is the 
owner of the Christopher Mills, a steel 
plant located, of course, in a Pennsyl- 
vania town, The factory is a sort of 
family institution, founded by his 
grandfather and developed by his fa- 
ther. Young Christopher is left to the 
care of an I]linois farmer at the death 


of his father and mother, and is 
brought up in total ignorance of his in- 
heritance, under the terms of his fa- 


1 
when 


ther’s will, until he comes of age, 
his property is turned over to him. A 
foolish arrangement, and one that, in 
real life, a trained business man would 
hardly have been guilty of. 

might be supposed, the result 
comes very close to disaster for the 
Christopher Mills. John has advanced 
ideas about the relations of an iron- 
master and his employees, and speed- 
ily earns their contempt and confounds 


1 
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his friends. It is not long before he 
become: discouraged, and shirks the 
task of reform, and takes himself off 


to New York to divert himself with the 
gayeties of the Great White Way. 




















FOR BOOK LOVERS 


He is brought to his senses just be- 
fore it is too late, mainly through the 
efforts of a beautiful young girl, the 
daughter of the superintendent ‘of the 
mills, one of those mythical young 
women of the modern type, who com- 
bine all the charms of girlhood with 
the knowledge of the expert and the 
captain of industry. 

It is needless to say that the ending 
is a happy one. 
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Agnes and Egerton Castle’s latest 
book is “The Lure of Life,” published 
by Doubleday, Page & Co. 

The hero is Sir Ughtred Maxwell, a 
young man whose performances are as 
unique as his name. He begins with 
the pleasing illusion that his tastes and 
talents are distinctly scholarly and 
ascetic, and confides to his mentor, John 
Gordon, an Oxford don, his profound 
contempt for the frivolities of life, in- 
cluding love, marriage, and parenthood. 
These things are forced upon his atten- 
tion because of his recent and unex- 
pected accession to the title and estates 
of his house and his consequent violent 
separation from the sequestered life of 
Oxford. 

An easy mark for a siren, of course. 
And the siren is at hand in the person 
of the wife of a Belgian comte who 
spends his summers with the comtesse 
and a young niece in a place adjoining 
the Maxwell estate. 

The Comtesse Aglae is a 
d’dmes, “a juggler with men’s honor,” 
a woman who takes all, and gives noth- 
ing in return, and the young ascetic 
from Oxford immediately becomes her 
victim. For once, however, the lady 
overreaches herself, and, in spite of 
her experience, in spite of her skill, 
leaving out of account the frenzy of 
her dupe, she finds herself in a situa- 
tion from which she can save her repu- 
tation only by forcing a marriage be- 
tween Sir Ughtred and her niece, 
Solange; about the last thing she con- 
templated or wanted. 

The ascetic, the scorner of marriage 
and paternity, is thus tied to a woman 


mangeuse 
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he doesn't love, and resorts to his 
friend Gordon for comfort and advice, 
but is told that he has got to live up to 
the contract and work it out himself. 


xe ee 


Arthur Stringer has published an- 
other new book, “The Shadow,” 
through the Century Company, presum- 
ably considered by the author and pub- 
lishers as a detective story. 

Strictly speaking, however, it is not 
a detective story at all. It is true that 
the stage is, at the opening, set for a 
drama of that kind, with the usual 
scenery, characters, and introduction, 
and the reader immediately prepares 
his mind for the complicated details of 
a good plot of mystery. But it turns 
out to be nothing of the kind, and as 
he proceeds with the story, it gradually 
dawns on him that he has been de- 
ceived ; consequently he is disappointed, 
if not disgusted. 

So far as the story goes, if it is to be 
classified at all, it must be called a 
story of adventure, and a rather poor 
one at that, for the adventures of Blake,’ 
the police officer, in his pursuit of the 
bank thief, are simply a succession of 
failures to run down his quarry. 

The book is one of three hundred 
pages, and by the time the reader has 
finished a third of it he realizes that he 
may as well turn to the last chapter to 
see how it ends. 

It is literally true that the story could 
have been told in twenty thousand 
words instead of sixty. There are, to 
be sure, scattered through the pages, 
descriptions of events that happened to 
Blake in his round-the-world chase 
that are good in themselves, but they 
will be read with impatience because 
they serve only as padding, and delay 
the action. 

The redeeming features of the book 
are the characters of Blake, the second 
deputy commissioner; Elsie Verriner, 
alias Chaddy Cravatte, alias Charlotte 
Carruthers; and Copeland, the first 
deputy. These are all too good to be 
wasted on a pointless story like “The 
Shadow.” 
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A volume of short stories by John 
Reed Scott, who has already placed to 
his credit a list of seven novels, has 
been published by the J. B. Lippincott 
Company under the title “The First 
Hurdle.” 

There are eleven stories in the book, 
and though, in some cases, they are 
tinged with improbability and even ex- 
travagance, yet on the whole there is a 
freshness and an originality that make 
them extremely entertaining. 

They are of unequal merit, of course, 
as might be expected of any miscellane- 
ous collection, but the general average 
is higher than the ordinary run of such 
volumes. Of the eleven stories in this 
book, there are seven fhat show un- 
usual quality, both as to substance and 
craftsmanship; and of the other four, it 
may be said that the author was un- 
fortunate in his selection of themes; the 
type is not interesting, but for all that 
they are well told. 

The best story in the book, in our 
judgment, is the last. “The Poise of 
Plymington” is an old theme, to ke sure, 
our familiar friend the triangle, but Mr. 
Scott has worked it out in a new way, 
and has brought the tale to an unex- 
pected and altogether refreshing cli- 
max. 
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The other good ones are “A Quarter 
to Eight,” “Five Aces and an Option,” 
“The First Hurdle,” “The Heel of 
Achilles,” “The Affair of the Protocol,” 


and “The Balance of Power.” 
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Important New Books 


“The Mischief Maker,” E. Phillips Op- 
penheim; Little, Brown & Co. 

“The Quest of Glory,” Marjorie Bowen; 
E. P. Dutton & Co 

“Andrew the Glad.” Maria Thompson 
Daviess: Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

“The Port of Dreams,” Miriam Alexander ; 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

“Who Laughs Last,” Ashton Hillier; G. 
P, Putnam’s Sons 

“General Mallock’s Shadow,” W. B. Max- 
well; D. Appleton & Co. 

“Precious Waters,” A. M. Chisholm; Dou 
bleday, Page & Co, 

“The Apple of Discord,” Henry C. Row- 
land; Dodd, Mead & Co. 

“Lanchester of Brazenose,” Ronald Mac- 
Donald; John Lane Co. 

“American Nobility,” Pierre de Coulvain; 
E. P. Dutton & Co 

“The Dragoman,” George Kk. Stiles; Har- 
per & Bros 

“The Crock of Gold,” James Stephens; 
Macmillan Co, 

“Until the Day Break.” W. L. George; 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 

“The Finger of Mr. Blee,” Peter Blun- 
dell; John Lane Co, 


SONG 
UST the sun on a slope of heather, 
The long blue wind and the open sea; 
All the cares of the world in tether, 
And nobody there but you and me! 


That’s my wish in the golden weather ; 
Love, you echo the wish with me? 


Come, then, ho, fo1 


The long blue wind and the open sea! 
CLINTON SCOLLARD, 


the slope of heather, 
' 


see 
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he connection with Bernard Shaw’s bril- 
liant little essay, in this number, it is in- 
teresting to recall that he wrote criticisms 
long before fame came to him. The follow- 
ing, clipped from the Saturday Review, was 
preserved by the late Clyde Fitch as char- 
acteristic : 

“I am in a somewhat foolish position con- 
cerning a play at the Opera Comique, whither 
I was bidden this day week. For some rea- 
son I was not supplied with a program; so 
that I never learned the name of the play. 
At the end of the second act the play had 
advanced about as far as an ordinary drama- 
tist would have brought it five minutes after 
the first rising of the curtain; or, say, as far 
as Ibsen would have brought it ten years 
before that event. Taking advantage of the 
second interval to stroll out into the Strand 
for a little exercise, | unfortunately forgot 
all about my business, and actually reached 
home before it occurred to me that I had not 
seen the end of the play. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it would ill become me to dog- 
matize on the merits of the work or its per- 
formance. I can only offer the management 


my apologies.” 
| VEN the best f ar I e t I ff 
aad ivs \ t < era t < 

ted singer, and it may be your ill fortune 





that at that particular performance she is 
not in voice. You go to see some great ac- 
tress, and you run the chance of finding that 
it is one of her off nights. Literary artists, 
too, have their lapses, but in their case, both 
the public and they themselves have this ad- 
vantage: They have editors to weed out the 
writers’ unworthy performances so that only 
that which is representative of their best 
attains publicatic. ® Jf course there have 
been magazines willing to print a poor story 
simply because of its author’s name, but 
these, for the most part, have fallen by the 
wayside, victims of their own shortsighted- 


ness. 


Those of you who have followed AiNs- 
LEE’s for the past fifteen years know that 
when we announce a story by a writer of big 
reputation it means more than the mere fact 
that the story is by that writer; it means 
that the story is representative of the work 
that has given him his big reputation. 


om 


ENRY C. ROWLAND'S adventure sto- 
ries possess a charm and vitality that 
have made their author one of the most 
widely featured writers in the popular maga- 
zines to-day. He has that rare knack of 
making his characters clear cut and distinc- 
tive without halting the action of his story 
to go off into long biographical asides. Mr. 
Rowland contributes the complete novel to 
the June AINSLEE’s., 

“Auld Jeremiah,” as the story is called, 
takes its name from a crabbed, yet lovable, old 
Scotch millionaire who lives in New York. 
The hero is one of his nephews, a whimsical, 
happy-go-lucky artist with a healthy appetite 
among his other liabilities, and a fund of 


bubbling good humor as his only asset. He 
has a will of his own which seriously threat 
ens to keep him out of Auld Jeremiah’s. The 
heroine will be just as f iting to the 
reader as she is to tl here Their adve 

tures as sign painters along a Long Island 
railroad, and the scene in which the hero is 


engaged in painting a Scotch whisky ad- 
vertisement on a fence across the way from 
his uncle’s house, are delightful. But so is 
the whole story. 


A 


ICHARD LE GALLIENNE has never 
written with more appeal than in “The 
Rose That Came Every Morning,” in the 
coming AINSLEE’s. There is something of 
the haunting fragrance of old roses in the 
story itself. 
“The Last Cruise” is by Neith Boyce. 
You will find it more than delightfully breezy 
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comedy. Beneath its crisp, salt surface lies 
a delicate analysis of the mental process by 
which a mildly misogynic bachelor convinces 
himself, when he finally succumbs to the 
wiles of a designing young lady, that it is he 
who has succeeded in winning /ier. It’s a tale 
that may open the eyes of mere man—in the 
cases of other mere men. 

In this present number you have read Alma 
Martin Estabrook’s entertaining novelette; 
George Weston’s fanciful story, of which 
we spoke so enthusiastically last month; 
Herman Whitaker’s gripping Mexican tale, 
“The Greaser’; the second of the escapades 
of Joseph Ernest’s dashing hero, Jules La- 
croix, and the sixth incident in the life of 
Anna Alice Chapin’s charming “Woman 
With a Past.” The authors of these all have 
equally entertaining stories in the next num 
ber. 

The balance of the fiction for June AINs- 
LEE’s will be drawn from stories by Marie 
Conway Oemler, Helen Baker Parker, C. 
Hilton-Turvey, and Owen Oliver. You will 
find it the sort of magazine that has made 
\rnsLee’s AINSLEE’S 


om 


\RODY is one of the penalties that must 
be paid for writing poetry possessed of 
real appeal. “Worth parodying” is a rare 
tribute. <A little poem, by Mabel Stevens 
Freer, which appeared in AINSLEE’s, is now 
suffering this tribute. You may remember 


1 » ’ 1 ‘V1 ¢ n 
the verses Of the opening stanza: 


“When [ come home to you and find you 
there, 
The wonder child clasped tight within your 
arms, 
The last day’s gleamings haloing your hair, 
And shadowing your tender eyes’ deep 
charms; 
The same glory thrills me as when first I 
knew 
The glory, dear, of coming home to you.’ 


the Peoria IJ/erald- 


W, Kee Maxwell, il 
Transcript, is the first to take a hand: 


“When | come home to you and find you 
there, 

The rolling pin clasped firmly in your 
hand, 

The while you wait for me upon the stair 
And pick a place upon my bean to land” 
but this gentleman’s home-coming is too 

painful to dwell upon. 


Judd Mortimer Lewis, in the Houston 
Post, is inspired by the financial side of it 


“When I come home and see you in the 
hall, 
‘And your two hands reach out for me, 
this way. 
Another day, a far day, I recall; 
I wonder if you, too, recall that day? 
And | hand out my little roll to you 
Just as on that first pay day that we knew 
And lastly comes the heart-rending wail 
of the Waco Morning News: 


“When I come home to you and tind you 
there, 
Fatigued and cranky from your shopping 
trip, 
An heap of C. O. D.’s upon the chair, 
bargain hunter’s bruise upon your hip; 
’Tis then I envy quite the hermit’s sense 


And adi weaaed Di S no !t 
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Fun for : In Yellowstone 
Everybody National Park 


@The Geysers, Cataracts, Canyons, Mountains, Lakes and Streams are 
spread in most alluring array around the superb 143-mile coaching trip 
through America’s Only Geyserland. ~ Jaunts of one, two or more days at 
small cost, or complete tour in 6 days only $55.50. Fishing galore in the 
flashing trout streams—side trips to the haunts of Bison, Bear, Deer, Elk, 
Antelope, Beaver and other weird creatures so plentiful in this greatest of 
Uncle Sam’s preserves. Go this summer sure! 

@Low fares for the Park trip by itself or in connection with Pacific Coast trips. Through 
sleeping cars direct to Gardiner Gateway, the original Yellowstone Park entrance from 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and from Pacific Coast daily during season. Gardiner is 


reached only via the Northern Pacific. Let me tell you about Summer Tourist and Con- 
vention Tickets at greatly reduced rates. Write today. 


A. M. CLELAND, Gen’! Pass’r Agent, ST. PAUL 
Offices in Leading Cities 


@ Northern Pacific Railway 


Panama-Pacific International Exposition: San Francisco, Feb, - Dec., 1915 


Gardiner Station, Northern Pacific's Gateway to Yellowstone Park, 
the Original and Northern Entrance 
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NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 


enrich the elaborate luncheon, adorn 
the simplest of “afternoons.” Their 























goodness and attractiveness are pleas- f 
ing alike to hostess and guests. 
Sweetness and flavor are delightfully f 
united in these highly esteemed des- 

sert confections. | ‘ 


In ten cent tins; also in twenty-five 
cent tins. 


ADORA:—A filled sugar wafer—the « 
newest of dessert sweets. i 


FESTINO:—A favorite confection 
in the guise of an almond, with a 
kernel of almond-flavored cream. 


CHOCOLATE TOKENS:—A 
dessert confection having a rich ; 
chocolate coating. 
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| |All the year satisfaction! 


There’s an all the year around 
satisfaction in having a home 
fitted with ideal heating. The 
sudden cool, raw or damp 
f nights of late Spring or even 
of mid-Summer are tamed 
and made “comfy” ina mo- 
: ment. You slip back a small 
catch on the IDEAL Boiler 
which dumps the grate of old 
ashes, then throw in a little 
H kindling and in a few minutes | 
the genial warmth is being 


evenly radiated all over the house. Instantly ready any time! 


No matter how sudden, slight ar in- 
tense the change in the weather, 


: ° these wonderful outfits with our heat- 
i controlling devices instantly adjust 
S themselves to it, like an automatic 


RADIATORS BOILERS ‘Sctyant: When you “tumble out o’ 


bed’”’ your feet strike a warm floor and 
you make your toilet, don your 
[ clothes and breakfast in warm rooms, starting the day master of your home equip- 





ment, not its slave! 


From IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators you get clean, healthful heat—no scorched air 
| no ash or coal-dust, coal-gases or soot, which come from old-fashioned heating.. This means 
' immense saving in household cleaning and care-taking, as well as giving far longer life to 
home furnishings and decorations. These outfits are made in sizes 
to fit 3-room cottages to 90-room buildings. 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators will last as long as 
the house stands—no repair bills. Buildings thus outfitted bring 
10 to 15 per cent higher rental ;or you get your ‘‘full money back’’ 

if you sell. If weary and discouraged with the everlasting black- 

ing, repairing, fire-coaxing, poking, scuttle-heaving, etc., of old- 
time heating devices, tell us of your complaint; or let us send (free) 
valuable book 
“Ideal Heat- 
ing’’—no trou- 





ble us,—n 
t ns Write also for ARCO obligation on 
A No. 1-19-S IDEAL Boiler and 184 WAND Vacuum Cleaner you Prices 
sq. tt. of 38-in. AMERICAN Ra- catalog. Machine is cellar- aaa * asia most 
coos ened te ees Sale comman. set, connected by iron attractive and \ 
Atthis price the goods can be suction Rize to rooms at this season 
bought of any reputable, com- above. Itis the first genu- you get the ser- 
petent Fitter, This did not ia inely practical machine, viees of the 
clude cost of labor, pipe, valves, and will last as long as most skilled —— 
freight, Mies which are extra, the building. F 1 Wri 
ar iry according to climatic itters rite 
ther cc yaditic 205. today. 





“eugene AMERICAN RADIATOR (COMPANY “s2i2 3S" 
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Ff it isn’t an Eastman, it isn't a Kodak. 





ale 


From a Kodak Negative (reduced), 









Take a 


KODAK 
wut) YOu 


Let pictures, made from your own 
point of view, keep the story of your 


personal impressions. 


Calalogue free ai your dealers, or by mail, 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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The Easy 
Breakfast 


becomes a mighty good one 
when it includes 











Post Toasties 


and Cream 


This ready-to-eat food (direct from the 
package) provides, without a moment’s work 
or worry, a nourishing dish of sweet, toasted bits 
of Indian corn. 


Food experts of National renown vouch for its 
purity, and the food itself proves its palatability. 


Toasties come in tightly sealed packages which 
keep them fresh and crisp. 


Sold by grocers everywhere 


Ask for 
Post Toasties 
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Think How Long You’ve Bothered with That rf 
ie | 
Same Old Corn ; 
Perhaps you have pared Other folks do this: 
itan hundred times and seen They apply a Blue-jay plaster, and the 
it grow again. pain stops instantly. Then, for 48 hours, qi 
You have daubed it with they forget the corn. : uy 
liquids, maybe Or used In two days the corn is loosened, and they : 
‘tag i ae lift it out. i 
old-time plasters, Pi No pain, no soreness, no discomfort. And é 
And the corn remains a yo more bother with that corn. ! 
bothersome as ever. It will A million corns monthly are now being " 
remain until you treat it in removed in this gentle, modern way. ‘Try it # 
a scientific way. on that old corn, ' 
Ain the picture is the soft B& B wax. It loosens the corn. i 
B stops the pain and keeps the wax from spreading. 
C wraps around the toe. It is narrowed to be comfortable, 
D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on, 
Blue-j C Plast 
Sold by Druggists—15c and 25c per package 
Sample Mailed Free. Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters. 
(289) Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 
wRIDER AGENTS WANTED on : 
in ry } ve) be foe an ‘oe sample !91imodel, Write of oe pay mei 
ci ” FF > 
Guaranteed 1913 Models DIO to $27 t this Is 
with Coaster-Brakes ane | z _umcture, root Tires. ~~ oun e and perm omt.—NV. Y, 
WV opt, 1815 M ELS to 12 San, Aug.. 1891 Send for lecture: “Great Subject of Fat.” 
No Dieting. No Hard Work. 
2; ite, Second-Hand Wheels DR. JOHN WILSON GIBBS’ TREATMENT FOR THE 
Great Factory Gearing Sale. $2 to $8 PERMANENT R TION OF ORESITY 
We Ship sgrery without a cent Harmless and Positive. Ne F lure. BS we rede rT pele nm is assured—re- 
* di m4 Ince tost One month 5. iil or office, 1370 
t pdfs ye °"10 10 Days’ Free Trial Broadway, New York. A PERMANENT REDUCTION GUARANTEED. 
coaster. oaster-brake wheels, lamps, and Is positive and permanent N. ¥. Herald, July 9. 1893 
RE. undries, Aalf usual prices. DON NOT ohe » Ohesity,Dre itinis Gh veoes nized author ity.”"—N.Y.World,J» ly? 
BUY till you get or catalogue and offer, U'rit ——_ eth ARM als he cate ental 
MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. T-110 CHICAGO 
lYou Can Weigh | . 
Exactly What | 
You Should Weigh and ay ever 
Yo > . 4 
u can I know it, because I have relieved by HIMALYA. Send 
reduced 25,000 women and have i i 
buil for Free Trial Bottle of Ili- 
wilt up as many more—scientific- | 
1 malya, the valuable remedy 
ally, naturally without drugs, in for Hay Fever and Asthma 
the privacy of their own rooms; I Wel , *” a5 . a reliable 
can build up your vitality—at ax e have hundreds of reli 
testimonials showing positive 
same time I strengthen your heart 1 permanent cures to ' 
action; can teach you how to anc permanente cures i 
breathe, tostand, walk and relieve os" 4 whe . =" rae 
such ailments as nervousness, torpid aoe = J aie . - | 
liver, constipation, indigestion, etc. other remedies se 
One pupil writes: “I weigh 83 pounds change of climate hac 
less, and I have gained wonderfully in failed. > 
strength.” Write today to 
sneer says: “Last May I weighed 100 ihe 
pounds, this May I weigh 126, and oh! I 
feel SO WELL. HIMALYA Co. 
Write today for my free booklet. | 
Susanna Cocroft | 295 Howard St., 
Dept. 4 624 Michigan Boul., Chicago ; i 
Author of “‘Growth in Silence,*’ **Self. ‘Sutil Detroit, Mich. i 
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' Get out in the open with a 


 PREMO 


H The magic of spring in the air, the velvety green fields, the 
trees newly leaved, the countless charms of the great out- 


| doors—all these are calling you. 
4 And there’s healthy recreation for those who answer the 
call, and a world of enjoyment in making Premo pictures of 


the many beauties which nature will unfold before you. 

Light, compact, easy to load and operate and thoroughly reliable, a Premo 
My camera is a fitting companion for every ramble afield, every outdoor excursion. 
4 4 Catalogue of thirty different styles and sizes from $1.50 to $150, at the dealer's, or mailed free on request. 

ROCHESTER OPTICAL DIVISION 
Eastman Kodak Company ROCHESTER, N. Y. 












































AINSLEF'S ADVERTISER 


pe dhe! Hove ye Achievernent 
You ean have the best 


om it yj aes ‘ Style, tailoring, and 
id ; é Biri woolens by demanding 
A dler- Rochester 
Clothes 


L. ADLER Bros. & Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Write for our Style Book 
giving the correct Spring and 
Summer, 1913 Styles and Dress 
Suggestions. 








POCKET EDITIONS 


USEFUL SURJECTS 10c, EACH, 
: Shirley’s Lover’s Guide; Woman’s Secrets, 
de to Etiquette; Physical Health Cul 





Shelkdon’s | gy Wr te 
How to Be 





Best grade cedar canoe for*20 





or 
- ! ture; Frank Mer wok of ? il Development; National 
Detroit canoes can’t sink ream Book; Z wa Fort ine Teller; The Art of Boxing and Self 
All canoes cedar and copper fastened, We make all defense; The Key to Hypnotism; U.S. Army Physical Exercise 
sizes and styles, also power canoes. W rite for free catalog, Street & Smith, Publishers, 79-89 Seventh Ave., New York 


giving prices with retailer's profit cut out. We are 
the largest manufacturers of canoes in the world. E 
DETROIT BOAT CO., 172 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

aa 











SAVE YOUR TEETH| ——. 


If your gums are soft, tender | 
and bleeding, or your t eth loose | 
and sensitive, use Cali’s Anti- | 
Riggs at once, for these are signs H . e 
that you have’ Riggs Disease t W. A pl t 
(**Pyorrhea’’) Call's Anti-kiggs Oo ax p ica 10n. 
is a safe and reliable trea‘ment in 
this disease a d is prescribed by 
the leading dentists and largely 









































used by actresses and professional | . . S 
people who testify to its worth A French Discovery. Absolutely San- 
Receding gums and loose teeth or | ° 
sore gums, from plate pressure, | itary. He il | d raw ing out poison, 
yield quickly to this treatment. es 
Retaining heat for many hours makes 
The following dealers r d Call's artnet | . . oe 
Ala.—Mobile, The Van Ant N. Y.-Bin ul ith’s | ideal for pleurisy, rheumatism, neuralgia, 
werp Drug Corporation Madern Enartunns: Batlalo. : ‘ : : 
mitt 0 Dr Liggett’s Company; New sprains, boils, carbuncles, burns. Painted 
Companys rancise Yor City, Riker & H 
grey man Compa Rochester wt ea aP ee : Sa ; 
Ry De . a : D ae on wounds at a te iperature as high as 
ee ee Se : ~ 215 degrees without burning the skin 
reets \ 2 ~ ° 
Fla.—t! acola ! ry t . j 
Piva , att Used rench Arm d Navy and 
Ga.— Atlanta Tr Ja i kdake l | 
Pharmacy Company Cleve i, The ay In our be osp 
lil. Chicago, Publy ee - pany olumbus, I. J. Ack 
pendent Dri panies erman, 549 N. Hich Street 
Lexingt Me Adams «& Ore Portland, Owl Drug | 
Morford Louisville . Company 
Taylor & Co., 458 4th ‘Ave Pa. ns? io «. 
La.—New Or.eans, Katz & Drug 4 wv iiameporé, Quarter pound can, with $7 og 
Jesthoff. Kolb Bros proper accessories, e 
Jaynes Drug R. L.—Providence, Hall & 
Houghton & , yon Company SENT PREPAID. 
tton \ Rh oke, Van Lear Br« 
Minn. — Minneapolis, The Pub- Ow! pele 
l.e Drug Company. Spokane Owl 






Mo,—St. Louis. ated Company. 


If you cannot get Call's Anti-Riggs from your dealer, send us PASTEUR CHEMICAL om 


$1.00 for 8 oz. bottie, or 65 cts. for a4 oz. bottle, postage prepaid 
in U.S. Write for free circular A B with reliable testimonials. 98 Beekman Street, New York City 


Ready thin © D450 


and 35 foate rs at proportionate prices 






























16, 18, 20, 23, 
incluc ling Famil Laune hes, Speed Boats. Auto Boats and Hunting 
Cabin Cruisers. We » the world’s largest Power Boat Manufacturers 
A NEW PROPOSITION TO DE ‘MONST RATING AGENTS 

Sixty-four Vine rent models in all sizes ready to ship, equipped with the 
simplest motors made: start without cranking; only three moving p: 
ten-year-old child can runthem, Bouts and engines fully guar utes 1 
12,500 satisfied owners. Write today for large Free Illustrated Cat 
DETROIT BOAT CO..112%°2 Jefferson Ave... DETROIT, MAC i. 


27,28 
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HAMBURG- 


Largest S. S. Co. 


OVER 400 
SHIPS 






in the World 


1,306,819 
TONS 


DELIGHTFUL SUMMER 
CRUISES TO THE 


Land of the 
Midnight Sun 


by the large Cruising Steamers 
Victoria Luise, Furst Bismarck 
and Meteor. Leaving Ham- 
burg during the months of June, 
July and August. _ Visiting Ice- 
land, Spitzbergen, North Cape, 
Norway, Scotland, Orkney and 


Faroe Islands. 
DURATION 13 to 25 DAYS 
COST $56.25 AND UP 


—— 


Jamaica 


AND THE 


Panama Canal 
Cuba, Hayti, Columbia, Costa 


Rica, Nicaragua 


Weekly sailing by the new fast twin- 
screw steamers Emi Boas and 
Carl Schurz and the well-known 
Prinz and other steamers of our 


ATLAS SERVICE 


Cuba and Jamaica, 11 to 18 days, $ 85.50 
Panama Canal 18 to 25 days, $140.00 
25-Day Cruises, $135.00 te $140.00 


Cruise Around the World 
AND 
Through the Panama Canal 


By Twin-screw S. S. ‘Cleveland, ’” 
leaving New York January 27th, 1915. 
135 days—$900.00 and up. 


Register your engagements now. 
G rooms will soon be taken. 



























Write for beautifully illustrated books, 


stating cruise, 


Hamburg- American Line 
41-45 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Boston, Philadelphia, 
Piusburgh. Chicago, 

San Francisco, 


St. Louis 








AMERICAN 


| 
| 
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The Story 
the Moving 
Pictures Told 


“Never mind how strong you are, What 
d’ye know?’’ 

Brains—not brawn count most where 
large salaries are to be had. “What d’ye 
know’’ is the one question that draws the line 
between failure and success. 

Are you so proficient at one thing that 
it will win you a big salary? You can be. 
Mark the attached coupon opposite the occu- 
pation that appeals to you, and mail the coupon 
to the International Correspondence Schools. 

It doesn’t matter what your handicaps 
may be—whether you live far away, have little 
spare time or spare cash—so long as you have 
ambition, the I. C. S. can train you in your 
own home to fill just the position for which 
you have a natural liking. 

The I. C. S. has been raising salaries for 
over 21 years. This is sound proof of 
I.C.S. ability to raise your salary. Marking the 
coupon to find how the I. C. S. can raise your 
salary costs nothing and places you under no 





obligation. Mark and Mail it NOW. 
] INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 7 
Box 1199 SCRANTON, PA, 


] Explain, without farther obligation on my part, how 
I can qualify forthe position before which I mark X, 





Salesmanship Civil Service 
Electrical Engineer Bookkeeping 

] Elec. Lighting Supt. J Stenography & Typewriting 
Telephone Expert Window Trimming 
] Archi tect Show Card Writing 
Building Contractor } Lettering and Sign Painting 
| Architectural Draftsman Advertising 
Structural Engineer | Commercial [lustratin 
Conerete Construction Industrial Desi = 
| Mechan. Engineer Commercial Law | 
Meebanical Draftsman 
| Civil Engineer English Branc 

Mine Superintendent Poultry Farming 

| Stationary Engineer | Teacher 


Automobile ed 
es 


Plumbing & Steam Fitting Agriculture 
Gas Engines Chemist 








| Name 








| Present Occupation 


= and No. 
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THE 
SMOOTHEST 
TOBACCO 


: 
TINS 


Handy 5 bags 
one pound glass 
humidor jars 







TO BAC co 














VOT a ait oF Be 


“Contentment” that great, 
splendid state of the mind, 
is associated with the pipe 
that smokes“ Velvet”! 


Keppel Myers > GC. 





HowTo Regain AndRetain — sexo | 
GTH- By 






mof Home Exercise FREE 
ITALY BOOKS 
a 
FREE BOOKS, “THE WHYS OF 


EXERCISE” and “THE FIRST AND 

W OF PHYSICAL CUL- 
TORE, ** tell you, if you are weak or 
underdeveloped, how to grow strong; if 
strong, howto grow stronger. They explain 
how to develop -_ Ss and muscle, the 
strong heart and vigorous digestion—in 
short, how to improve health and ar | 
internally as well as externally. Send 
T0-DAY—NOW—for these FREE BOOKS. 
Enclose 4c. in stamps to cover postage. 


Prof. HENRY W. TITUS 
156 East 23rd Street 
805 Titus Bldg., New York City 


Please mention this magazine 


Don’t Wear. a Truss 


TRUSS WEARERS, Here’s Great, Good, News. 


Tiresome, Torturous Trusses Can Be Thrown 
Away FOREVER, And It's All Because 
STUART'S PLAPAO-PADS are different from the 
Painful truss, being medicine applicators made self- 
adhesive purposely to prevent slipping and to afford 
| an arrangement to hold the parts securely in place. 
NO STRAPS, BUCKLES OR SPRINGS—cannot slip, 
so cannot chafe or compress against the pubic bone. 
Thousands have treated themselves in the privacy of 
the home and conquered the most obstinate qasse~ne 
delay from work. Soft as velvet—easy to apply—inex- 

pengera. When weakened muscles recover there is no further use 
SS. 
Awarded Gold Medal International Exposition, Rome, 
Write TODAY and Grand Prix at Paris. FREE 
let us prove what we say by sending TRIAL PLAPAO 


| FLAPS LABORATORIES, Block 216, St. Louis, Mo. 
! 
when answering advertisements. 
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Real Hair Grower 


ound at Last! 


The Great English Discovery ‘‘Crystolis’’ 
“Grows Hair in 30 Days” is Just One 
of Hundreds of Reports Received 
$1000.00 REWARD IF WE FAIL; READ OUR GUARANTEE. 


TRY IT AT OUR RISK. 


MAIL COUPON TO-DAY 














Beautiful Hair and lots of it—if you use Crystolis 


Here’s good news at last for men and 
women whose hair is falling, who are growing 





ald and gray, whose scalps are covered with 
dandruff that nothing seems to keep away and 
vhose heads itch like mad 

Good news even for those wl im 
themselves hopelessly and incurably bal I 


who suffer from hair or scalp trouble of any 
kind. 

We have secured the sole American rights 
for the great English discovery, Crystolis, the 
new hair remedy that in Europe has been 
called the most’ wonderful discovery of the 
century, having been awarded Gold Medals 
at the big Paris and Brussels Expositions. 

\lready, since securing the American rights 
hundreds of men and women have written us 
to tell of phenomenal results obtained by its 
use People who have been bald for years 
tell how they now glory in their beautiful hair 
Others who have had dandruff all their lives 
say they have now a clean, healthy scalp and 
that hair stopped falling after a few applica 
tions of this wonderful new treatment 

We don’t care whether you are bothered 
with falling hair, prematurely gray hair, 
matted hair or stringy hair; dandruff, itching 


scalp, or any or all forms of hair trouble, 
we want you to try "“CRYSTOLIS,” at our 


ve vou a binding guarantee without 
] ; 





s” or red tape tha { \ { 

ent if we do not prove t you that 
Cryst lis” will cle all we clain ror it, anc 
what's important, we have plenty ; 
to back our guarantee. We have deposited 
$1000 in our local Bank as a Special lund to 
be forfeited if we fail to comply with this 
contract. Cut out the coupon below and mail 
it today to Creslo Laboratories, 400 T Street, 


Kinghamton, N. \ 


tr money 





FREE COUPON 
The Creslo Laboratories, 400 T Street, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 

I am a reader of AINSLEF’S MAGAZINE, 
Prove to me without cost how Crystolis 
stops falling hair, banishes dandruff and 
itching scalps and restores gray and faded 
hair to natural color. Write your name 
and address plainly and 
ENCLOSE THIS COUPON WITH 

YOUR LETTER 
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Beauly Purity 
and Health 


Of Skin and Hair 





Promoted by 


Cuticura Soap 
and Ointment 


To maintain the purity anc 
beauty of the con :plexion, 
the health of the scalp and 
hair, the softness and white- 
ness of the hands and nails, 
Cuticura Soap, with occa- 
sional applications of Cuti- 
cura Ointment, is invalu- 
able. No other emollients do 
so much and cost so little. 

Cuticura Soap and Ointment are sold every. 


where. For sample of eax eh, v th 32-5 ». book, 
free, address **Cuticura,’’ Dept. 13: Be ston, 


ii 1 ENDER-FACED MEN 


Should shave with Cuticura Soap Shaving 
Stick, Be Makis shaving a pleasure in- 
stond of atorture. Liberal sample free. 





‘ERTISER 


EASICKNESS 


















TT RAINSICKN 
Prevented—Stopped 


OTHERSILL’S, after thorouch tests, is now officially 
M adopted by practically all the Great Lakes and New 
4 York Steamship Companies running south and many 
lransatiantic lines, 

Four years ago Mr. Mothersill gave a personal demonstra- 
tion of his remedy on the English Channel, lrish Sea and the 
Raltic, and received unqualified endorsement from leading 
papers and such people as Bishop Taylor Smith, Lord North- 
cul, and hosts of doctors, bankers and professional men, 
Letters from personages of international renown—people we 
ul Know—together with much valuable information are con- 
tained in an attractive booklet, which will be sent free upon 
receipt of your name and address, 





Mothersill’s is guaranteed not to contain cocaine, morphine, 
sph. chloral, or any coal-tar products, 50c¢ box is sufficient 
for twenty-four hours, $1.00 box for a Transatlantic voyage. 
Your druggist keeps Mothersill's or will obtain it for you from 
his wholesaler. If you have any trouble getting the genuine, 
end direct to the Mothersill Remedy Co,, 411 Scherer Bldg., 
Detroit, Mich, Also at 9 St, Bride St, London, Montreal, 
New York, Paris, Milan, Hamburg. 


RANGER BICYCLES 


Have imported roller chains, aeenee and pedals; New 
Puncture Proop 
ens many advancec 
Guaranteed § yrs. 


other w ,- Is. : 
RICES oses"770 © cheat 
- om 612 up. 


B10 DAYS” FREE TRIAL ses ocx 


DO NOT BU Y a bicycle or @ pair of tires from 
anyone atany price until you get our big new — 
and special prices anda marvelous new offer. A pos' 

7 brings everything. rite it now. TIRES, Coaster-Brake 
Rear Wheels, lamps, parts, sundries, half usual prices. 
Ride -3 Age nts avery where . coining money sel} 
ing our bi res and sundries rite today. 


MEAD CYCLE 6o., Dept. T- 1 10 CHICAGC 


Tobacco Habit Banished 


jes, positively permanently banished 
In 48 to 72 Hours alm A before = know it. Pleasant, 
easy totake, Resujts quick, sure, lasting. No craving for tobacco 
in any form after first dose. Not a substitute. Harmless, no 
poisonous habit forming drugs. hee tory results guaran 
i ase or money refunded, Tobacco Redeemer is the only 






\ Departure Coaster- Brakes ‘and Hi 
Tires; highest grade equipment 





’ e scientific and thoroughly pa mn os tobacco remedy 
ever discovered, Write for free booklet and positive proof. 


Newell Pharmacal Co. Dept. 40. St. Louis, Mo. 


TV...) 
WATCHES « JE 


ON CREDIT 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


RILLIANT 


JEWELRY CO. 
7O4 MARKET ST 


SAN FRANCI CAL 
ONLY PURE CALIFORNIA GOLD USED 
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ToT THE BRIDE - her ear 


her friends, girl graduates and all 
women of society: — 
An odor of regal rank, such as this 
premiercreationby HOUBIGANT, 
Paris, is for each and every one of 
you. A favorite perfume of royalty; 


herself and friends. 


You may ask, w ep further rea- [> 


sons be advanced for your selection of 


Coeur de 


eannette 


(HEART OF JEANNETTE) 
asa personal odor? Because it excels 
among flower perfumes, it is truly the 
“Glory of the Garden” —esthetic— 
idealistic in subtlety — creates an 
unrivaled atmosphere of delightful 
feminine appeal. 


Queen Alexandra's preference for / ] 
f 4 
A 


At Leading Dealers, 2-02. bottle, $3.15. Sample 


bottle, 20¢, with Perfume Booklet in colors. 


PARK & TILFORD 
225 Fifth Avenue New Y. 


Sole ra in United States and Canada 








ST NTATRAMLAATT TV AAITHIV HLL 
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BUY 





Our mc ath payee nt pl 
saves y« 


best for residence 


ever and whenever desire 
t l 


u 
THE JAHANT H 
153 Mill Street 


Save yA) i, on Fuel 4 ills = a any other biscuit es in this | 


~& Cheeks, Lips and Finge? 
ce 


ais! 
of 





YOUR FURNACE] You—FREE 
$10 DOWN $10A MONTH — 


JAHANT. ‘FURNACE | biscuits known as 


with the pate d ee. Gram Samer is | 
et because it deliver plenty 


tall the Jahant 


One of These Awaits 


an of selling direct : A Sunshine “Revelation Box” 
rents ate’? | = containing 14 kinds of tempting 





of Saat wher- 
t a saving of 34 to 








t prepaid, v 
tior nd 


ne —— > =r Ss 
EATING CO. Speécialtie 
Akron, Obie each distinctive in flavor and entirely dif- 














_ To Get Your Sunshine E 


“Revelation Box” 
send us your name and address and the ; 
name of your grocer with lUc (stamps or =& 
coin) to pay the cost of postageandpacke = 
: ing only, and we will send this Sunshine 
| : “Revelation Box” of biscuit goodies, 








Pte, o Pas : 
Tee rane Soe is |} & FREE. Or, send your own and your 
A? grocer’s name for our Sunshine “Taste 
Atouch @& Box,” containing 5 kinds, postpaid. 
a ’ <8) ’ & > 
! A, 
El Perfecto Veda ell Rouge Joose-Wues Biscurr (@mpany 
is nature’s product, A wonderful be autifier. ian ‘i : 
drug “ts i ‘partis nt pe : oo i uit dealers in toi ilet : Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 
articles. Write today for free sample 
Sole Agents—GEO. BORGFE LDT ‘& CO. 595 Causeway St. Boston, Mass. 
16th Street and Irving Place, New York Le MES Reet Re tice = 
Distributo of World-famous Toilet Preparations Bem YUMIUNLLL 1 NY 3 


PRA AL ALTA 





ike 


















Issued in $10, 
$20, $50 and 
$100. 


BAN KERS TRUS 
~_-— a «- 


PAY TO THE ORDER OF et gO pe HO ) $5099 | 
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SIXTEENTH STATE BANK 
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with these “A.B.A.” Cheques. 


Issued in $10, 
exact foreign money value. 


AMERICAN 
TRAVELERS 


BANKERS 
HEQUES 







can be obtained in your vicinity. 





BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


You can pay your passage out 


. You can use them in any part of the 
civilized world for your traveling expenses, without the necessity 
of converting them into foreign money. 
United States customs duties with them on your return, 

They are SAFE TO CARRY, because they are useless to a thiet 
without your signature and may be replaced if lost or stolen. 

$20, $50 and $100, each cheque engraved with its 
50,000 banks have agreed to cash them 
without a personal introduction. 


“A.B. A.” Cheques 


Get them at your Bank. Ask for booklet. If your bank is not yet 
supplied with’ A.B.A.” Cheques, write for intormation as to where they 





And you can pay your 


Your signature identifies you. 


New York City 











Reduce Your Flesh 


Wear my famous Medicated Rubber 
Garments a few hours a day while 
walking or exercising and your super- 
fluous Flesh will positively disappear. 


Dr. Jeanne Walter’s 


Famous Medicated 


. Rubber 
\ Garments 


\ FOR MEN AND WOMEN 












These garments are made either 
gpa pein wany 
part. The results from their 
use are quick and they are ab- 
sulutely safe, being g endo orsed by 
leading physiciar sed by 


Athletes, Jockeys, etc. -» the world 
over. 

Neck and Chin Bands - $3.00 
Chinonly - - - - $2.00 
Also Union Suits, Stockings, Jackets, ete 


for the purpose of reducing ‘the flesh any- 
where desired. Invaluable to those suffer- 


ing from rheumatism 
test Elastic and Rubber Corsets $8.00 
up 


made to your measure. ~< 





lars. 


45 West 34th St. 
NEW YORK 


Write at« 


Dr. JEANNE WALTER °*-4 
Inventor and Patentee 
Philadelphia Representative : MRS. KAMMERER, 1029 Walnut St. 
San Francisco Representative : ADELE MILLAR CO., 166 Geary St. 
Chicago Representative: E. BURNHAM, 138 No. State St. 


ynce for further partict 











Please mention this magazine 








when 


We Ship ona pproval 


without a cent ‘posit, prepay the freight and allow 
RIO DAYS FREE TRIAL on every bicycle. NLY 
co STS one cone to learn our mgerss ped CF eee and 
velous offers on highest grade 1913 m 
FACTORY PRICE Do not _ 2 yom fe or 
a pair of tires from any- 
one atany price until you write for our new large Art 
Catalog and learn our w ses ie Se on the first 
RIDER A GENTS wn 
RIDER ENT. ye are making big 
money exhibiting and selling 
= ficyc R AGE Sell cheaper than any other factory. 
TIRES, Coaster-Brake rear ge ye Lopes 
ep: airs and sundries at Aals usual prices. Do Not Wait; 
write today for our /atest special offer on “Ranger” bi vel 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept T-110 CHICAGO 









” Carmen Beauty Enhances 
Your Attractiveness 
Radiates your real beauty—offers that lovely 
blushing complexion of youth so dear to every 
woman’s heart. Doesn’t “show powder’”’—rub off 
or lose its charming dainty fragrance until removed. 
CARMEN ' S33's#2" 
POWDER 
Different from all others. Harmless 
and pure, benefiting the skin ins 
stead of injuring it. 
Flesh, Cream, White, Pink.' 
Toilet size, 50c Everywhere. 
Stafford-Miller Company 
545 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo, 
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THE DELICIOUS COD LIVER AND 
IRON TONIC WITHOUT OIL 





DELICATE CHILDREN 
respond quickly to the strengthening and body-building virtues of Vinol because 
it contains in delicious combination two famous tonics — the medicinal elements 
of the finest Norwegian Cod Liver Oil and peptonate of iron—but no oil. 





children love it — it restores appetite and creates strength. Its superiority as 
a tonic reconstructor in all weak, run-down conditions and for chronic coughs, 
colds, and bronchitis is attested by those who know its value. 
For sale by one druggist in a place. Look for the \ l agency where you liv r addr its proprietors, 
Chester Kent & Co., Boston, Ma Trial sample sent free on receipt of 2-cent stamp. 
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Best, cheapest sewing Awl 
made — wonderful value — 
quick, easy seller-—our | 
agents piling up money—*® to $10 
a day—all records beaten—"l7 sales | 


$5 a Day Easy , ( YatTE. GEMS 


—LOOK like Diamonds. 





3 months.” No experience needed, ring, pinor stud tor examination — all 
Send 81 for Sample Today. Address— in advance. Write today for free illus 


H. U. LLOYD, a70 Debaliver Ave., St. Louis Saks. Bldg., thin wave Ss, ind. . 








re-preof, galvanized steel plates, so securely 
el Boats are guaranteed again st punc cture rle ak- 
etc. MOTORS: The Loew-Victor 4-Cy 
by the beginner, start like automobile 
erstallatanyspeed, exhaustsilently underwater, Beautiful illustrated bo 


THE W. H. MULLINS CO., World's Largest Boat Builders, 325 Franklin St., Salem, Ohio 
BOATS AND CEDAR CANO 


al Built like Government Torpedo Boats, of tough, pu 
joined togetherthat a leak 1s impossible. The Mullin 

warping, dsying ont, opening seam 

it, powerful, simple, can be operat 
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IMPORTED 
from FRANCE 
SEE THEM BEFORE PAYING: 


These cems are chemical white sapphires 
Stand acid and 
fire diamond tests. So hard they easily 
scratch a file and will cut glass. 
: a om Aa liancy guaranteed 25 years, All mounted in 14K 
: ome » dew By) 

in two hours; 6) in one day; 1262 in | solid gold diamond mountings. will send you any style 
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Leads in Tone Quality 
in America 

















Prices - Regular Styles *550 + 1500 


The John Church Company 


Cincinnati New York Chicago 
Owners of 


The Everett Piano Co., Boston 


Just Think of It! 


ONLY $@ 50 


Fer Fine Rocker a 


@ Your dealer asks $16. We actu- 
ally save you $7.50. Handsome 
Quartered Oak Rocker with 
Marokene leather cushion. 























Height 3 width 31 in.; depth 
21 in.; sh is 
easily a 


factory » guaranteed or 
money back REE BOOK ON 
BROOKS MASTER-BUILT FUR- 
NITURE. Shows 100 designs of 
rockers, settees, desks, chairs 
couches, etc. Write today sure 
BROOKS MFG. CO., 
405 Sidney St. Saginaw, Mich. 












Patronized by Those Who 
Want The Best. 


Luxuriously Appointed 
Superbly Horsed 








Special Accommodations 


for Ladies and Children. 


Glass Lounging and 
Smoking Rooms, Di- 
rectly on the “Arena.” 

Tea is served at “Music 
Rides” Afternoons four 
to six. 


EVERY THIN WOMAN 


Can Have a Superb Figure Without 
Paying a Penny 





Every woman wants a full round bust, a symmetrical figure and 
shapely limbs. So no woman whoreads this generous offer should 
in fairness to herself, fail to respond to it. 

All you have to do is to (write, saying, “Send me your free treat- 
ment and illustrated booklet.” 

By return mail we will send you, without a penny of cost, a 
sufficient quantity of Dr. Whitney’s Nerve and Flesh Builder to give 
you the additional flesh that will add immeasurably to your style 
and attractiveness, 

No matter whether your slimness is the result of sickness or in- 
heritance, Dr. Whitney’s Nerve and Flesh Builder will promptly 
build up and beautify your figure. 

It acts directly on the fat producing cells and fills out the hollow 
places. It will enlarge your bust measurement from 2 to 6 inches 
And being a purely vegetable compound it cannot possibly do you 
any harm, Instead it actually benefits the health. 

“Treatment No, 1” is a general system flesh builder for both men 
and women. “Treatment No. 8” is for giving development to the 
bust. Please say which treatment you prefer. Only one can be had 

Please bear in mind that this offer may be withdrawn at any 
moment, Sodonotdelay. Write to 
THE C.L. JONES CO., 129 E FRIEND BLOC., ELMIRA, WN. Y. 





I Trust You 10 Days. Send No Money 


$2 Heir Switch on Approval. Choice natural wavy or 

> stra jr. Send lock of hair and I will mail « 22-inch, short stem, 
fine buman bair switch to match A big bargain. 

or sell Sand GET YOUR SWITCH FREE. Extras 

Enclose Se postage. Write today for free beauty b 

hair dressing, high grade switches, puffs, wigs, pompadours, 

special bargains in Ostrich Feathers. WOMEN AGENTS WANTED 


ANNA AYERS, Dept.81 40 22 Quincy $t., Chic 



















A School of Refinement, Ex- 
clusive and Most Thorough. 
Scientifically Instructed 
Perfectly Equipped 


Concert Receptions 
Afternoons and Evenings. 





The largest, most sunny 
and delightfully attrac- 


Riding Academy tive Dressing Rooms 
66th St. and Central Park West, New York. 


Wm. Durland, 
Iiumphry D. Bond, Treasurer. 


and “Arena” in_ the 
world. Perfect Valet 


President. 


and Maid Service. 
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If the crowd onthe stock exchange 
kept quiet and let one man talk, that 
man could be heard in every corner 
of the room. But the shouting mem- 
bers produce a composite of sound, 
so that no one trader is understood 
except by a small group around a 
particular trading post. 


If everyone were able to shout 
twice as loud, the result would be only 
a greater noise, and less intelligible. 


For communication to be universal 
there must be silenttransmission. In 
a noisy stock exchange where the 
voice, unaided, cannot be understood 
across the room, there are hundreds 
of telephones which carry speech 
half way across the continent. 


EF Wh 





The Pent of Silent Service 


The telephone converts the spoken 
words into silent electrical impulses. 


In a single Bell telephone cable, a 
hundred conversations can be carried 
side by side without interference, and 
then distributed to as many different 
cities and towns throughout the lard. 
Each conversation is led through a 
system of wire pathways to its 
proper destination, and whispers its 
message into a waiting ear. 

Silent transmission and the inter- 
connecting lines of the Bell System 
are indispensable for universal tele- 
phone service. 


Without such service, our cities 
would beslowof speech and theStates 
would be less closely knit together. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
Every Bell Telephone is the Centre of the System 
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WE INVITE 


EVERY THIN MAN AND WOMAN 


This is an invitation that no thin man 
or woman can afford to ignore. We in- 
vite you to try a new treatment called 
“Sargol” that helps digest the food you 
eat—that hundreds of letters will prove 
puts good, solid flesh on people that are 
thin and under weight. 

How can “Sargol” do this? We will 
tell you. This new treatment is a scien- 
tific, assimilative agent for increasing cell 
growth, the very substance of which our 
bodies are made—putting red corpuscles 
in the blood which every thin person so 
sadly needs, strengthening the nerves and 
putting the digestive tract in such shape 
that every ounce of food gives out its full 
amount of nourishment to the blood in- 
stead of passing through the system un- 
digested and unassimilated. 

Women who never appeared stylish in 
anything they wore because of their thin- 
ness, men under weight or lacking in 
nerve force or energy tell how they have 
been made to enjoy the pleasures of life— 
been fitted to fight life’s battles, as never 
for years, through the use of “Sargol.” 

If you want a beautiful and well- 
rounded figure of which you can be 
justly proud—a body full of throbbing 
life and energy, write the Sargol Com- 
pany, 400-F, Herald Bldg., Binghamton, 
N. Y., today, for 50c. box “Sargol,”’ ab- 
solutely free, and use with every meal. 








But you say you want proof! Well, 
here you are. Here is the statement of 
those who have tried—been convinced— 
and will sweat to the virtues of this 
preparation: 

REV. GEORGE W. DAVIS says: 


“I have made a faithful trial of the Sargol treatment and 
must say it has brought to me new life and vigor. 1 have 
gained twenty pounds and now weigh 170 pounds, and, what 
is better, | have gained the days of my boyhood, It has been 
the turning point in my life.” 


MRS. A. I. RODENHEISER writes: 

“I have gained immensely since | took Sargol, for I only 
weighed about 106 pounds when I began using it, and now I 
weigh 130 pounds, so really this makes twenty-four pounds, I 
feel stronger and am looking better than ever before, and now I 
carry rosy cheeks, which is something | could never say before."’ 


CLAY JOHNSON Says: 

“Please send me another ten-day treatment. I am well 
pleased with Sargol. It has been the light of my life. lam 
getting back to my proper weight again. When I began to 
take Sargol lonly weighed 138 pounds, and now, four weeks 
later, | am weighing 153 pounds and feeling fine.”’ 


F. GAGNON writes: 
“Here is my report since taking the Sargol treatment. I am 
a man 67 years of age, and was all run down to the very bottom, 
I had to quit work, as 1 was so weak. Now, thanks to Sargol, I 
look like anew man. I gained 22 pounds with 23 days’ treat 
ment. I cannot tell you how happy I feel.”’ 


MRS. VERNIE ROUSE says: 


Sargol is certainly the grandest treatment I ever used, I 
took only two boxes of Sargo!l My weight was 120 pounds and 
now I weigh M0 and feel better than | have for tive years 
am now as fleshy as I want to be, and shall certainly recommend 
Sargol, for it does just exactly what you say it will do 


Full address of any of these people if 
you wish. 

Probably you are now _ thinking 
whether all this can be true. Stop it! 
“Sargol” does make thin people add flesh, 
but we don’t ask you to take our word 
for it. Write us today, and we will send 
you absolutely free a 50c. package for 
trial, 

Cut off coupon below and pin to your letter. 








COME, EAT WITH US AT OUR EXPENSE 


This coupon entitles any thin person to one 50c. package of Sargol, the concentrated Flesh Builder 
(provided you have never tried it), and that 10c. is enclosed to cover postage, packing, etc. Read our ad- 
vertisement printed above,and then put 10c.in stamps In letter today, with coupon, and the full 50c. 
package will be sent to you by return of post. Address: The Sargol Company, 400-E, Herald Bldg., Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. Write your name and address plainly, and, PIN THIS COUPON TO YOUR LETTER. 
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Wonderful Increase 


in 1912 


In Strength, Stability, Safety 
and Public Usefulness 


STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 








Assets, over ‘ - - - . ~ 291 Million Dollars 
Including Policy Reserve, 228 Million Dollars; 
- as7:,:... )} and amount set aside for Holders of Deferred ) sarly 267 Milli Iz 
Liabilities ; Dividend Policies, 314 Million Dollars; of which (¢ nearly 267 Million Dollars 
(awe is payable in 1913, over 4 Million Dollars 


Capital and Surplus, over - - - : 24 Million Dollars 
Paid Policyholders in 1912, over - - - 31 Million Dollars 





Total Paid Policyholders Since Organization, 
Plus amount held at interest to their credit, over 


FIVE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE MILLION DOLLARS 











Life Insurance Issued and Paid for in 1912, over - 480 Million Dollars 
Increase in Insurance in Force, over . - 192 Million Dollars 





More than 11 Million Policies in Force Insuring over 


2 BILLION, 211 MILLION DOLLARS 


Over $73,000,000 invested in Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages. 











Amount of Voluntary Concessions paid to Policy- 
holders to date, nearly 17% Million Dollars. 


Premiums were Reduced in 1912 on New Ordinary Policies, and on new $500. and $750..Inter- 
mediate Policies. 

126,000 Death Claims and Endowments paid in 1912. 

Lowest Expense Rate in the Company’s History. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


INCORPORATED AS A STOCK COMPANY BY THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 





Suggested: ( Whether you are insured or not) write for particulars of Prudential Monthly 
income Policy, which guarantees an income for 20 years or lite Wiite today. Dept. 90 
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Put Yourself in His Place 


HIS MAN inside the fire lines is watching his property 


burn. What does it mean to him? What would it 
mean to you if you were in his place? Would you be 
face to face with disaster or would you watch the 
smouldering remnants of your property with your mind 
occupied with plans for business rehabilitation, because some- 
where in the ruins is the safe containing the indestructible 
financial soul of your business—your fire insurance policy? 

If this happens to your property, you can plan with abso- 
lute certainty if your policy is in the Hartford Fire Insur- 
ance Company, because for more than a hundred years it 
has been furnishing just this kind of business protection and 
has never failed to make good an honest loss. 

It has paid 158 Millions for claims on property of its 
policy holders. This is larger indemnity than 
has ever been paid by any other American 
company. 

When Next You Insure 


INSIST on the HARTFORD 
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for the New Generation 
Swift’s 
Premium Bacon 


| Give them plenty of this sweet nourishing 
food—it satisfies their craving for meat 
and furnishes fat in easily digestible form. 


Sliced thin and 
packed in air 
tight glass jars 
to preserve its 
tenderness and 
delicate flavor. [ 


@he foo d. 







Look for the legend— 

“U. S. Inspected and Passed” 
—on all meat food products 
you buy. 
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BASIS OF RIGHT LIVING 
PERFECT DIGEST Ic IN, 
FREE USE OF MINERAI WATERS 


American Mineral water 


» Suc hy 
as the famous White Ro. k Water 
from the 


famous White Rock 


Springs, should be 
at all times. 
digestive tract 
condition, 
in the treatment of 
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